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Dr  brown. 

Sir, 

Your  enemies  may  oppofe,  dif- 
parage,  and  do  their  utmofl:  to  de- 
cry, yourfelf  and  your  doctrine.  But 
the  nature  of  truth  is  fuch,  that  it 
needs  only  to  be  known,  to  beget 
conviction.  The  application  of  this 
to  you  is,  That  you  have  made  a 
great  and  ufeful  difcovery ;  and 
which  only  wants  time,  and  the 
exercife  of  your  talents,  to  render 
it  as  univerfal,  as  it  is  important. 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

With  profound  efteem, 

Your  moil:  obedient, 


Edinr.  oa.  25.7 

1  7  8  1.  £ 


humble  fervant, 

R.  JONES. 
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PREFACE. 

TT  has  been  an  obfervation  from  time 
immemorial,  That  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  which  have  had  a  reference  to  the 
wants  of  mankind,  have  been  more  rapid 
in  their  progrefs,  than  thofe  that  have 
had  pleafure  folely  for  their  object.  The 
ufeful  and  mechanical  arts  were  folely 
ftudied  for  the  purpofes  of  life.  Hence 
Aftronomy  was  firfl  of  all  applied,  as  a 
rude  art,  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  ; 
and  Geometry  limited  to  the  menfu- 
ration  of  land.  For  the  periodical 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  altogether  impracticable,  to 
difcover  the  precife  limits  of  each  indivi- 
dual's property  contiguous  to  this  river. 
Hence,  therefore,  this  art  arofe.  The  fame 
caufe  ftill  operated,  as  may  be  difco- 
vered  from  the  further  progrefs  of  the  ef- 
fect ;  fince  we  find  this  fcience  making 
more  rapid  advances  in  improvement  than 
any  other. 

Few  arts  or  fciences,  if  we  eftimate. 
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them  by  their  fubferviency  to  error,  tave- 
rn this  refpect  kept  pace  with  medicine. 
Some  have  gradually  arifen  from  rude- 
nefs  to  refinement;  the  emancipation  of 
others,  from  the  chains  of  error  and  fruit- 
lefs  inquiry,  has  been  as  fpeedy  ;  while  the 
progrefs  of  others  was  equally  flow  with 
that  of  Medicine.  But  we  are  authorifed  in 
obferving,  that  there  exift  no  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  where  the  wants 
of  men  are  fo  clearly  marked,  in  point  of 
error,  equal  to  that  of  Medicine.  Its  mod 
celebrated  cultivators  aflert  it  to  be  a  con- 
jectural art ;  confequently  little  enriched 
by  fcience.  An  attempt,  therefore,  to  ap- 
ply to  it  the  principles  of  philofophy, 
in  order  to  confer  upon  it  the  character 
of  Science,  and  to  refcue  it  from  the  fri- 
volity and  pedantry,  under  which  it  hi- 
therto has  groaned,  furely  merits  fome 
candour  ;  and  phyncians,  with  all  defe- 
rence to  their  character,  may  be  taught 
by  the  philofophers,  who  have  difcovered 
the  laws  of  nature  in  other  fciences.  If 
they  cannot  adopt  their  lefTons,  they  may 
adopt  their  method  of  difcovery.  Chance 

may 
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may  do  for  graduates  what  it  did  for  the 
difcoverers  of  the  magnet,  gun-powder, 
gravitation,  &c. :  But  if  graduates  are  to 
be  only  believers,  bigots,  or,  to  ufe  the 
phrafe,  Tories  in  medicine,  by  a  blind  at- 
tachment, or  paffive  obedience,  to  fyftems ; 
in  that  cafe,  we  muft  give  up  all  hope,  that 
the  healing  art  will  have  its  fcience  to 
Amplify  and  explain  it. 

Philofophy  we  muft  admit  to  be 
equally  required  in  medicine  as  in  the 
other  fciences.  And,  as  we  propofe  to 
illuftrate  a  difcovery,  not  univerfally 
known,  but  to  which  we  may  boldly  aflign. 
a  place  among  thofe  which  are  to  laft 
for  ages,  upon  the  principles  which  it 
holds  forth,  we  need  no  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  talk  we  have  engaged  in. 

The  arts  and  fciences,  we  mall  hereafter 
have  occafion  to  obferve,  have  been  found 
to  be  confiderably  affected  by  the  fpirit  of 
political  laws.  In  free  ftates,  they  are 
cherifhed;  in  defpotic  ones,  they  lan- 
guid* :  notwithstanding  which,  they  are, 
as  if  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  found  to  be 
progremve.    This  is  a  truth  exemplified 
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in  the  progrefs  of  political  and  municipal 
laws — in  the  fine  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
arts— in  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts. 

There  are,  however,  fome  departments 
of  knowledge  which  keep  pace  with  our 
profeflion,  viz.  That  which  hath  a  re- 
ference to  intelligence,  and  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  human  will. 

Phyfics  alfo,  till  improved  by  that  feci: 
of  philofophers  denominated  the  modern 
cccleftic  fefl,  was  a  fubject  of  fimilar  inac- 
curacy. The  former  fciences,  however, 
have  their  apology  ;  their  natural  hiftory 
being  but  imperfectly  delineated.  Hence 
inductions,  in  intellectual  and  moral  fub- 
jects,  derive  their  incompletenefs ;  and 
hence  the  difference  between  the  certainty 
in  morals  and  in  phyfics. 

In  the  latter,  the  analyfis  or  natural 
hiftory  is  complete  ;  but  that  of  the  for- 
mer is  to  begin. 

Till  the  fcience  of  quantity  was  applied 
in  its  mixed  afpect  to  the  menfuration  of 
material  phenomena,  mechanical  philo- 
fophy  was  very  imperfect.    We  are  in- 
debted 
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debted  to  Des  Cartes  for  this  important 
hint ;  and  the  difcoveries  of  Newton,  af- 
fifted  by  it  and  the  leffons  of  Bacon, 
evince  its  importance. 

Thefe  remarks  afford  a  brief  folution 
for  the  caufes  produdive  of  the  ftationary 
appearance  of  thefe  fciences.  But,  if  we 
confider  attentively  the  profemon  of  me- 
dicine, no  well  grounded  apology  can  be 
offered  for  its  prefent  imperfeft  condi- 
tion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  human  body  is  a 
branch  of  nature  as  fufceptible  of  obfer- 
vation  and  experiment,  as  any  depart- 
ment of  it.   We  can  obferve  it  in  its  ftate 
of  infancy,  manhood,  and  old  age  ;  each 
of  thefe  ftates  afford  correfpondent  phe- 
nomena in  the  functions  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  there 
is  a  regular  progreffion  in  each.  The 
child  can  remember,  abftract,  imagine, 
reafon,  judge.   The  functions  of  the  body 
difcover  a  perfect  correfpondence  in  the 
regularity  of  their  progreffion.    At  fir  ft 
they  are  weak  and  feeble,  like  thofe  of 
the  mind;  they  gradually  mature;  they 
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then  for  fome  time  remain  ftationary; 
they  next  retreat  with  an  equal  pace  back 
to  their  original  impotence ;  till,  like  the 
autumnal  leaf,  they  wither  and  perifh.  At 
this  period,  memory  is  found  firft  to  for- 
fake  man. 

This  is  the  progrefs  of  human  nature. 

Each  of  thefe  phenomena  fuggeft  im- 
portant hints  for  reflection,  and  lead  to 
great  and  manly  views  of  nature :  as 
they  inftill  into  the  mind  of  its  obferver, 
feveral  ufeful  precepts ;  at  leaft  one  im- 
portant reflection  follows,  viz.  That  na-^ 
ture's  laws  are  uniform  and  univerfal. 

Our  wonder,  that  medicine  mould  ftill 
remain  in  the  condition  of  a  rude  art,  in 
fome  refpect  ceafes,  when  it  is  cohfidered, 
that  the  principles  of  fophiftry  have  been 
adopted  and  applied  to  it  from  the  earlieft 
times. 

At  one  period,  it  is  applied  under  the 
enfnaring  afpecl  of  fophiftry  in  fcience  ; 
at  another  time,  under  the  lefs  feducing 
appearance  of  fophiftry  in  argument.  The 
fpafmodic  doctrine  is  an  example  of  the 

for^ 
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former^  the  Boerhaavian  opinions,  and 
the  unnatural  aflumptions  prevailing  in 
fyftems  of  the  Materia  Medica,  of  the  lat- 
ter. A  folution  to  the  paradox  is  there- 
fore unfolded,  when  we  find  the  method 
of  fcience  and  argument  applied  to  efta- 
blifh  what  is  uncertain  or  falfe. 

It  may  be  urged  againft  this  affertion, 
that  the  method  inculcated  by  Bacon  and 
Newton,  is  adopted  by  a  part  of  the  pro- 
femon,  viz.  the  chemifts  and  phyfiologifts. 
Granting  its  truth,  we  would  afk  what 
benefit  is  expected  to  accrue  to  the  art  of 
preferving  health  and  curing  difeafe,  when 
mens  attentions  are  engaged  in  the  ridi- 
culous occupation  of  difcovering  the  num- 
ber of  coats  in  an  inteftine,  the  precife 
fituation  and  ufe  of  a  burfa  mucofa,  or  in 
the  prepofterous  and  truly  romatic  belief, 
that  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  are  compofed  of  nerves  ? 

An  equal  folicitude  is  obferved  by  others 
in  order  to  difcover  the  conftituent  parts 
of  the  ferum,  gluten,  and  red  globules  of 
the  blood ;  and  premiums,  forfooth,  are 

given 
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given  to  the  fuccefsful  aftors  of  this  fpe- 
cies  of  the  drama. 

That  fuch  inquiries  as  thefe  would  add 
fome  degree  of  dignity  to  the  defcriptions 
and  remarks  of  a  Sancho  Pancha,  we  ad- 
mit ;  but  that  they  Ihould  lead  us  to 
ftumble  on  any  truth  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, is  altogether  ideal  and  abfurd. 

"  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  noble  and 
"  worthy  inventions,  fuitable  to  the  dig- 
"  nity  of  mankind,  are  not  brought  to 
"  light ;  whilfl  men  content  and  pleafe 
"  themfelves  with  fuch  flender  and  child- 
"  ifh  performances,  and  at  the  fame  time 
"  imagine  that  they  perform  great  matters 
"  by  them.  But  the  fciences  have  been 
"  much  more  hurt  by  pufillanimity,  and 
"  the  flendernefs  of  the  tafks  which  men 
"  have  propofed  to  themfelves  ;  and  yet,  to 
<c  enhance  the  mifchief,  this  pufillanimity 
"  is  not  without  its  pride  and  difdain." 
But  the  admirationwhich  thefe  lefTons  and 
employments  create,  though  fimple  and 
childilh  in  themfelves,  "  has  been  in- 
11  creafed  by  the  craft  and  artifice  of  fuch 
"  as  treat  and  deliver  the  fciences;  who 
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«  propofe  them  with  that  ftate  and  af- 
<(  fetation,  or  fo  finely  fafhioned,  and 
"  bring  them  fo  dreffed  upon  the  ft  age, 
«  as  if  they  were  perfecl  in  every  part, 
"  and  fo  many  finifhed  things.  For,  to 
"  look  at  the  methods  and  divifions  of 
"  thefe  teachers,  they  might  feem  to  con- 
"  tain  and  include  every  thing  that  can 
"  fall  within  the  fubjea.  And  though 
"  the  parts  are  ill  filled  up,  and  in  reality 
"  little  more  than  empty  carcafes ;  yet 
f  they  pafs  currently  among  the  vulgar  as 
"  having  the  form  and  fulnefs  of  com- 
"  plete  fciences. 

"  Another  great  reafon  of  the  flow  pro- 
"  grefs  of  the  fciences  is  this,  That  it  is 
"  impomble  to  proceed  well  in  a  courfe 
"  where  the  end  is  not  rightly  fixed  and 
u  defined.  Now,  the  true  and  genuine 
"  end  of  the  fciences  is  no  other  than  to 
<f  enrich  human  life  with  new  inventions 
"  and  new  powers :  But  much  the  greater 
"  number  of  the  fciences  produce  nothing 
"  of  this  kind,  being  mere  hirelings,  and 
"  profefforial ;  unlefs  fometimes,  by  acci- 
"  dent,  an  ingenious  artificer,  through  de- 

«  fire 
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"  fire  of  glory,  endeavours  after  fome  new 
w  invention ;  which  he  generally  purfues 
"  to  his  own  lofs :  Whilft  the  bulk  of  man- 
"  kind  are  fo  far  from  propofing  to  enlarge 
"  the  mafs  of  arts  and  fciences,  that  they 
<c  only  take  from  the  prefent  collection, 
"  or  covet  fo  much  as  they  can  convert  to 
"  the  ufe  of  their  profeflion,  their  own 
"  advantage,  reputation,  or  fome  fuch 
"  narrow  and  inferior  purpofe.  There- 
<c  fore,  fince  the  end  of  the  fciences  has 
"  not  hitherto  been  well  fixed  and  defined 
"  by  any  one,  we  need  not  wonder  if 
"  men  have  erred  and  wandered  in  the 
"  things  fubfervient  to  the  proper  end 

All  this  applies  to  our  fubject  with  the 
greateft  exactnefs.  For  nobody  will  hefi- 
fitate  in  pronouncing,  that  phyficians  have 
contented  themfelves  with  fmall  perfor- 
mances, nay,  that  they  have  always  loft 
fight  of  the  proper  end  of  their  profeflion, 
the  following  detail  will  probably  evince. 
The  plan  we  have  chalked  out  is  confor- 
mable, in  fome  meafure,  to  that  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Bacon.    And  the  maxims 
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difplayed  throughout  this  work  will,  I 
expect,  be  not  very  remote  from  his  lef- 
fons. 

Independent  of  the  application  of  his 
principles  to  the  profeffion,  we  have  exa- 
mined its  different  afpe&s  by  his  rules, 
and  found  none  in  the  lead  grounded  on 
them,  unlefs  that  which  we  have  entered 
into  a  full  difcumon  of,  and  which  we 
hope  will  be  difplayed  to  the  reader  in 
the  moft  fimple  and  natural  form. 

I  cannot  however,  with  propriety,  con- 
clude this  prefatory  part  without  acknow- 
ledging my  obligations  to  ProfefTors  Bruce 
and  Robifon  for  the  advantages  I  have  re- 
ceived from  their  valuable  leffons  in  the 
ftudy  of  nature ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ad- 
opting the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  whofe 
philofophy  they  have  applied  to  their  par- 
ticular fciences,  and  which  I  have  fo  ftu- 
dioufly  adhered  to : 

"  And  now  we  have  only  this  requefl 
"  to  make,  that  as  we  have  beftowed 
"  much  thought  and  care,  not  only  that 
"  what  we  offer  fhould  be  true,  but  alfo, 
"  as  much  as  poflible,  that  it  mould  be 
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"  acceflible  to  the  human  mind,  though 
"  ftrangely  befet  and  prepoffeffed  ;  we  in- 
"  treat  it,  as  a  piece  of  juftice  at  the  hand.; 
"  of  mankind,  if  they  would  judge  of 
*'  any  thing  we  deliver,  either  from  the'.r 
"  own  fenfe,  the  cloud  of  authorities,  or 
"  the  forms  of  demonftration,  which  now 
"  prevail  as  fo  many  judicial  laws ;  that 
"  they  do  it  not  on  a  fudden  and  with- 
"  out  attention,  but  firft  matter  the  £ub- 
"  ject,  by  degrees  make  trial  of  the  way 
"  we  chalk  out,  and  accuftom  themfelves 
"  to  that  fubtlety  of  things  implanted  in 
"  experience ;  and  laftly,  that,  by  due  and 
"  leafonable  perfeverance,  they  corredl  the 
"  ill  habits  that  clofely  adhere  to  the 
"  mind.  And  when  thus  they  begin  to 
"  be  themfelves,  let  themufe  their  judge- 
"  ment,  and  welcome  *. 
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INTO  THE  STATE  OF 

MEDICINE. 


CHAP.  I. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  which  have  retarded 
the  Progress  of  Medicine. 

IF  we  were  inclined  to  take  a  furvey  of  the 
progrefs  of  human  knowledge  from  the  ear- 
lier!: times  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe, 
we  could  difcover  in  the  mind  of  man  an  impa- 
tience and  inattention  to  particulars,  and  a  lingu- 
lar propenfity  to  decide  from  the  molt  imperfect 
obfervation  of  nature.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark might  be  evinced  by  an  examination  of  all 
the  fubjecls  which  have  occafionally  folicited  his 
notice  •,  whether  of  primary  or  fecondary  con- 
fideration,  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  refpect- 
ing  fcience  or  art,  fubjects  of  curiofity  or  of 
tafte. 
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A  brief  review  of  the  progrefs  of  man  in  his 
civil  and  literary  capacity  during  this  interval, 
will  exemplify  and  illuftrate  our  meaning.  In 
his  religion,  even  his  character  would  difcover  to 
us  his  belief  in  oracles  and  divination,  and  in  a 
plurality  of  divinities.  The  theifm  even  of  the 
philofophers  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably 
blended  with  fuperltition. 

If  we  were  at  leifure  to  furvey  the  progrefs  of 
his  literary  hiftory,  we  might  difcover  his  fa- 
culties engaged  in  very  fruitlefs  refearches :  the 
fciences  would  be  confined  to  cofmogony,  aftrolo- 
gy,  magic,  and  conjectural  aftronomy;  and  litera- 
ture would  affume  the  myftical  form  of  hierogly- 
phics and  a  limited  ufe  of  written  characters. 

The  defects  in  the  political  and  civil  laws  of 
this  period,  would  difcover  in  fome  meafure  an 
approximation  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  man ; 
their  different  afpects  would  be  the  refult  of  ne- 
ceflity,  not  of  arbitrary  eftablifhment. 

The  former  would  obferve  a  progremon  con- 
formable to  the  following  fteps. 

Chiefship  is  created  in  times  of  danger  and 
alarm ;  and  the  chief,  during  the  period  of  com- 
motion, obtains  a  temporary  pre-eminence,  but 
is  fubjected  to  the  controll  of  a  council  of  elders. 
His  authority  eventually  becomes  transferred  to 
times  of  peace.    The  next  form  it  affumes  is,  its 

con. 
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continuation  for  life,  and  its  becoming  heredi- 
tary.   This  is  the  progrefs  of  political  law. 

Municipal  laws  would  be  fubfervient  to  the 
following  (ketch. 

Its  firft  afpeft  is  under  the  form  of  ufages ; 
then,  moral  precepts ;  next,  written  laws ;  laftly* 
municipal  inftitutions  *. 

From  this  fcene  our  attention  is  infenfibly 
transferred  to  obferve  the  numerous  fe&s  into 
which  philofophy  branched :  and  our  curiofity  is 
foon  gratified  by  obferving  it  divided  into  two 
fetts;  the  Ionic  fchool,  or  fchool  of  Socrates; 
and  Italic  fchool,  or  that  of  Pythagoras. 

Our  next  ftep  would  be  to  examine  the 
flate  of  ethics,  natural  philofophy,  and  logic, 
as  taught  by  thefe  philofophers ;  and  the  re- 
mit of  it  would  be  this,  that  they  were  in- 
volved in  perfeft  obfcurity.  This,  we  mould 
difcover,  was  not  peculiar  to  them  alone;  for  all 
the  liberal  arts,  and  medicine  among  the  reft,  were 
in  a  fimilar  predicament.  A  further  attention 
would  inform  us,  that  moft,  if  not  all,  the  hypo- 
thefes  in  medicine^  were  chiefly  tranfcripts  from 
the  fplendid  whims  of  the  prevailing  philofophy. 

Notwithftanding  this  alliance  between  phyfi-» 
cians  and  philofophers  during  thefe  periods,  no- 
thing is  more  certain,  than  that,  fince  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Europe,  this  ftate  of  coalefcence 
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by  no  means  obtains :  fo  that  a  perfon  would 
be  inclined  to  disbelieve  that  a  Bacon  and  a 
Newton,  thofe  great  enlightners  of  human  rea- 
fon,  had  ever  exifted ;  as  no  evidence  can  be  ad- 
duced of  our  having  profited  by  their  rules  in 
many  of  the  fciences.  For,  it  can  be  proved,  that 
the  medical  profeflion  remains  in  the  condition 
of  an  art  deprived  of  its  fcience  to  analize  and 
improve  it ;  as  we  cannot  perceive  the  mod  faint 
appearance  of  the  inductive  philofophy  of  Bacon 
applied  for  that  purpofe,  or  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
axioms  of  natural  philofophy,  which  can  be 
mewn  to  be  univerfal  axioms  of  nature. 

We  need  not  then  wonder,  that  the  mofl 
complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  difeafes  wrhich  affect  mankind,  (viz. 
afthenic  difeafes),  is  the  characteristic  of  our  art; 
when  the  only  engines  in  fcience,  the  fole  in- 
ftruments  in  difcovery,  ase  neglected  ;  and  while 
phyficians,  as  if  confcious  of  mental  impotence, 
meanly  (kulk  behind  the  fliield  of  Sydenham,  as 
the  ftandard  of  ultimate  appeal  *. 

It  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  Sydenham's 
knowledge  of  difeafes  centered  in  thofe  of  a  phlo- 
giftic  nature  only,  and  that  his  only  plan  of  cure 
was  the  antiphlogiftic.  We  mall  not  at  prefent 
examine  the  comparative  merits  of  the  alexiphar- 
mac  or  phlogiftic  pathology ;  nor  dwell  upon  the 

per- 
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pernicious  confequences  of  the  latter,  in  the 
hands  of  different  framers  of  medical  hypothefes  : 
we  mail  refer  that  to  a  fubfequent  part. 

The  reformation  in  philofophy  brought  about 
by  the  great  Bacon  hath  been  remarkably  for- 
tunate in  improving  all  the  arts  and  fciences  to 
which  it  has  been  applied :  ">  Thofe  fciences  to 
"  which  it  has  not  been  applied  remain  fubjected 
"  to  hypothefis  and  fyftem  *."  This  is  the  pre- 
cife  condition  of  medicine,  fo  that  it  can  be  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  method  of  philofophical  ana- 
lyfis,  arrangement,  evidence,  and  induction,  have 
not  hitherto  been  applied  to  it.  Hence  the  fal- 
lacious nature  of  medical  facts,  the  impure  fource 
of  evidence,  the  artificial  arrangement  of  dif- 
eafes  in  nofological  fyftems,  and  the  falfe  induc- 
tions which  pervade  and  corrupt  the  profefTion. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  a  period  when  all  the  arts,  as  referable  to 
fafety,  fubfiftence,  accommodation,  and  orna- 
ment, are  progreffive ;  when  commerce,  from  the 
extenfivenefs  of  its  intercourfe,  is  fo  unfavour- 
able to  indolence,  by  flattering  the  induftrious 
with  the  pleafing  profpedt  of  a  ceiTation  from  toil 
and  the  hopes  of  eafe,  and  by  inviting  the  adven- 
turous to  profpe&s  of  independence  :  At  a  period 
when  freedom  of  inquiry  obtains  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  and  induaivefcience 
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hath  been  found  to  apply  to  the  different  afpefts 
of  philofophy;  when  the  modern  European 
nations  are  making  fuch  progreffive  advances 
in  the  refinement  of  their  municipal  laws, 
the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations  :  At  a  time 
when  -criminal  laws  are  fubjecled  to  cenfure 
and  difapprobation  for  their  irregularity  and 
imperfections,  and  amendments  in  them  become 
objects  of  primary  confideration  to  legiflators  ; 
when  the  principles  of  evidence  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal  cafes  are  fubjecled  to  the  fcrutiny  of  phi- 
lofophy :  Laftly,  at  a  time  when  the  objects  of 
the  art  of  criticifm  and  belles  lettres  are  begin- 
ning to  be  fubjected  to  the  analyfis  of  their  pros- 
per fciences ;  yet,  the  art  of  medicine,  like  the 
arts  of  China  and  ancient  Egypt,  affumes  a  fta- 
tionary  form. 

In  accounting  for  this  afpect  of  the  healing 
art,  we  are  infenfibly  led  to  account  for  the  fta- 
tionary  or  progreffive  form  of  all  the  ufeful  arts, 
which  have  always  been  more  or  lefs  affected  by 
the  fpirit  of  political  laws.  Thus  we  find,  that 
making  them  hereditary  in  a  family,  which  was 
cuftomary  in  the  Eaft,  was  one  of  the  moft  for- 
midable obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  genius  and 
the  improvement  of  the  ufeful  arts.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  empires  of  Perfia  and  China,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  Eaftern  monarchies,  the  arts 
have  been  found  to  reach  certain  degrees  of  re- 
finement 
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finement  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time ;  and  then  be- 
come ftationary. 

The  political  laws  in  Greece  had  a  different 
tendency;  for  there  all  the  Eaftern  reftraints  were 
removed,  the  favages  being  incorporated  with, 
and  inftructed  by  Eaftern  emigrants  :  hence  the 
equable  diffufion  of  the  arts  among  this  people. 
But  the  great  error  of  the  Greeks  appears  to  be 
precifely  fimilar  to  that  which  uniformly  hath  been 
found  to  corrupt  medicine,  viz.  in  making  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences  and  of  the  arts  feparate ;  which 
was  fundamentally  miftaking  the  import  of  each, 
as  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former 
was  overlooked:  For,  "  in  the  fciences,  man  is 
"  the  interpreter  of  nature;  in  the  arts,  he  makes 
"  ufe  of  the  laws  of  the  fciences,  as  the  inftru- 
"  ments  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  *."  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  (in  many  inftances)  phy- 
ficians  have  profecuted  the  profefiion  of  medi- 
cine as  mere  artifts,  not  as  philofophers  ;  be- 
caufe  its  improvement  hath  been  left,  like  thofe 
of  Greece,  to  the  unguided  genius  of  the  artift, 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  philofopher.  This 
truth  is  evinced  by  an  appeal  to  the  tenets  of 
phyfic,  which  are  proofs  of  the  inadequate  con- 
ceptions which  phyficians  entertain  of  the  nature 
of  an  art.    As  the  knowledge  of  fafts  is  indif- 
penfable  in  the  creation  of  a  fcience,  fo  is  the 
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knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  rules  in  the 
practice  of  a  liberal  art.  "  When  we  obferve 
"  phenomena,  and  collect  facts,  we  form  a  hU 
"  ftory.  When  we  difcover  the  nature  and  re- 
"  lations  of  phenomena  and  of  facts,  we  acquire 
"  a  fcience.  When  we  apply  the  refult  of  fcience 
<c  as  rules  of  conduct,  we  practife  arts*." 

Thefe  definitions  are  the  moft  comprehenfive 
of  the  fubdivifions  of  human  knowledge  that  I 
have  met  with,  as  they  with  great  perfpicuity  and 
brevity  point  out  the  mutual  fubferviency  of  each, 
and  the  direct  line  and  connection  fubfifting  be- 
tween all. 

Inattention,  however,  to  their  direct  import, 
hath  been  the  caufe  of  the  greateft  mifchief,  and 
hath  had  the  moft  pernicious  confequences  in 
phyfic.  Here  refts  the  foundation  of  empiricifm ; 
here  originates  the  contempt  for  reafoning,  and 
for  the  knowledge  of  rules  or  theory.  This  is 
the  great  fountain  of  error  in  the  profeflion,  and 
the  lawful  mother  of  thofe  perfidious  debafers  of 
human  reafon  in  it,  the  Dogmatifts  and  Empi- 
rics. The  characteriftic  of  the  one,  is  the  adop- 
tion of  rules,  without  proper  data  to  eftablifh 
them  ;  that  of  the  other,  is  a  fingular  propenfity 
to  collect  facts  and  obfervations,  without  making 
any  proper  deductions  from  them.  In  both,  the 
deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature  is  confpicuous ; 

and 
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and  in  both,  inattention  to  the  firft  principles  of 
fcience,  and  ignorance  of  their  refult,  prevail. 

Phyficians  have  uniformly  been  difpofed  into 
thefe  two  departments  of  error  ;  though  the  moft 
unqueftionable  proofs  have  been  adduced  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  fuch  a  difpofition  derogates  from 
their  characters  as  obfervers  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture on  which  their  art  can  be  founded. 

The  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  retard 
medical  improvement,  are  further  legible  in  thofe 
which  have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  other 
fciences  and  arts. 

Lord  Bacon  has  given  a  very  full  and  particu- 
lar detail  of  thefe  in  his  Novum  Organum  Scien- 
tiarum.  Thefe  were  the  moft  formidable  anta- 
gonifts  he  had  to  combat  with  in  his  great  at- 
tempt to  reftore  human  reafon ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing prepofterous  in  the  fuppofition  that  they 
will  always  operate  in  a  greater  or  lefTer  degree, 
for  man  under  fimilar  circumftances  will  al- 
ways be  the  fame. 

Having  taken  a  retrofpecl  of  the  general  caufe 
which  has  retarded  Philofophy  and  Medicine, 
our  attention  is  unavoidably  transferred  to  ob- 
ferve  the  particular  circumftances  which  have  in- 
fluenced their  progreflion. 

i.  Love  of  fyftem,  and  impatience  of  delay 
in  the  ftudy  of  particulars. 

To 


To  mew  the  force  of  this  caufe,  the  intelli- 
gent reader  needs  no  proof  from  argument ;  for 
an  appeal  to  the  different  afpefts  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  previous  to  the  application  of  inducYive 
fcience  to  it,  and  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  de- 
partment, is  fufficient. 

In  the  fame  manner,  moral  fcience  has  been 
acquiring  more  of  the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  though 
ftill  it  is  influenced  by  hypothefis. 

2.  The  propenfity  to  account  for  ultimate 
fads. 

This  has  been  a  great  fource  of  error  in  every 
department  of  philofophy,  but  remarkably  in 
medicine. 

3.  The  vain  wifh  to  demonftrate  why  caufes 
operate,  and  not  how  they  operate. 

We  find,  that  when  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difco- 
vered  the  general  facT:  with  refpecl  to  gravita- 
tation,  and  found  that  it  was  an  univerfal  pro- 
perty in  matter  to  fall  to  a  common  centre,  he 
paid  the  moll  implicit  deference  to  the  precepts 
of  philofophy,  which  is  derived  from' the  obfer- 
vation  of  Nature,  and  which  examines  the  pro- 
perties and  relations  of  her  works  to  difcover  the 
laws  which  they  follow.  But  when  other  philo- 
fophers  endeavoured  to  refine  upon  his  difcovery, 
by  referring  the  caufe  of  this  fact  to  etheriai 
emanations,  &c.  they  loft  fight  of  nature  alto- 
gether. 

However 
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However  inattentive  phyficians  have  been  to 
the  import  of  this  error  in  philofophy,  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  no  fmall  part  of  the  er- 
rors and  endlefs  ineffential  refinements  in  phy- 
tic reft  upon  it.  The  inceflant  labour  of  ac- 
counting for  fymptoms,  which  is  as  fruitlefs  and 
as  endlefs  as  that  of  Sifyphus,  originates  from 
this  fource. 

4.  The  inattention  of  phyficians  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  philofophical  analyfis,  arrangement,  evi- 
dence, and  induction. 

5.  An  anxiety  in  phyficians  to  eftablim  the 
whims,  errors,  and  opinions,  of  their  refpective 
teachers,  rather  than  to  advance  and  improve  the 
profeffion. 

This  is  an  obfervation  verified  by  an  appeal  to 
every  age  of  medicine.  It  is  not,  however,  an 
error  peculiar  to  phyficians ;  for  it  hath  been 
found  to  tincture  the  opinions  of  moft  philofo- 
phers,  and  to  miflead  and  infatuate  their  judge- 
ments. The  moralifts  and  metaphyficians,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  wonderfully  af- 
fiduous  in  preferving  this  date  of  ebriety  and  in- 
fatuation. 

6.  The  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  phy- 
ficians with  the  hypothefes  of  philofophy. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  we  find  realized  in 
the  opinions  of  Efculapius,  whofe  chief  excel- 
lence confuted  in  applying  the  principles  of  the 
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Eaftern  philofophy,  efpecially  their  magic,  to 
folve  the  phenomena  and  detect  the  laws  of 
animal-life. 

The  next  perfonage  of  diitinguiflied  name  to 
whom  this  obfervation  applies,  is  the  celebrated 
Hippocrates,  whofe  precepts  have  been  fuppofed 
to  be  fupernatural.  If  the  deifkrs  of  this  phy- 
fician  had  but  recollected,  that  his  chief  excel- 
lence confuted  in  borrowing  the4principles  of  the 
Pythagorean  phylofophy ;  at  leaft  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  that  falfe  and  incongruous  notion 
of  critical  days  which  have  ever  fince  peltered 
the  fchools  of  phyfic : — If  they  had  been  aware 
of  the  fophiftical  nature  of  his  doctrines  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  different  modifications  of  difeafe; 
in  referring  fome  to  too  great  moifture  in  the 
fyftem,  others  to  drinefs,  heat,  and  fo  forth  j 
-  no  fuch  penetration  furely  would  have  been  af- 
figned  to  him.  If  it  had  been  underftood,  that 
the  bafis  of  practice  which  hitherto  hath  been 
applied  to  thofe  difeafes,  that  are  fuppofed  to 
have  plethora,  mobility,  irritation,  and  a  variety 
of  other  pernicious  tenets,  for  their  caufes,  origi- 
nated from  Hippocrates  *,  no  very  extraordinary 
{hare  of  divination  would  have  been  perceptible  in 
fuch  an  author.  A  better  finifhing  ftroke  to  his 
character  cannot  poffibly  be  devifed  than  by  bor- 
rowing the  words  fo .  happily  ufed  by  the  Lord 
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Bacon.    "  Let  Hippocrates"  fays  he  "  be  next 
"  called  to  trie  bar,  whom  we  arraign,  i.  As  a 
"  creature  patched  up  of  antiquity ;  and,  2.  A 
««  retailer  of  other  mens  knowledge,  under 
"  whofe  authority  both  Galen  and  Paracelfus  ri- 
"  diculoufly  endeavour  to  melter  themfelves  like 
"  alfes  under  a  tree.    To  do  him  juftice,  he 
"  feems  to  have  had  his  eyes  at  firfl:  perpetually 
"  fixed  upon  experience  ;  but  then  they  are  fix- 
"  ed  indeed !  ftupid  and  immoveable,  without 
"  ranging  and  fearching  for  noble,  manly,  and 
"  full  views  :  and  afterwards,  recovering  a  little 
"  from  this  ftupidity,  he  takes  in  certain  idols, 
"  though  not  thofe  monftrous  ones  of  theories, 
"  but  fuch  as  are  more  neat,  elegant,  and  fur- 
"  round  the  limits  of  hiflory :  and  having  drank 
"  thefe  in,  he  becomes  fwollen  and  fophiflical ; 
"  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  age  he 
"  lived  in,  wraps  himfelf  up  in  brevity :  and 
"  thus,  as  his  followers  imagine,  utters  oracles, 
"  of  which  they  are  ambitious  of  being  thought 
"  the  interpreters ;  whilft,  in  reality,  he  does 
"  no  more  than  deliver  fophiftry,  by  broken, 
"  fliort,  and  interrupted  fentences,  fo  as  to  pre- 
<<  vent  confutation ;  or  elfe,  in  a  haughty  man- 
"  ner,  records  fuch  obfervations  as  are  trite, 
"  vulgar,  and  known  to  every  ruitic 
The  charafter  which  next  demands  our  atten- 
tion 
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tion  is  Afclepiades,  the  creator  of  the  Metho- 
dic feci;.  It  is  perhaps  unnecefTary  to  obferve, 
that  the  period  in  which  this  phyfician  flourim- 
ed  was  that  in  which  the  Roman  people  had  ar- 
rived at  their  fummit  of  refinement  and  gran- 
deur. At  the  fame  time,  the  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy  was  much  in  vogue  among  the  more  fa- 
lhionable  part  of  the  Romans :  and  it  was  a  na- 
tural confequence,  that  a  perfon  more  intent  up- 
on making  his  fortune  by  humouring  the  preju- 
dices of  the  great  than  in  ftudying  nature,  mould 
adopt  the  language  of  the  times,  and  apply  the 
principles  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy  to  medi- 
cine ;  which  actually  was  the  cafe.  In  this  re- 
fpect  he  difcovered  a  complete  refemblance  to 
the  people  he  was  incorporated  with  ;  for,  let  the 
merit  of  the  Romans  be  ever  fo  great  in  the  arts 
of  war,  &c.  this  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  That 
"  their  philofophy  had  no  claims  to  originality, 
"  but  was  imperfect  tranfcripts  of  Grecian  opi- 
"  nions  *.** 

The  phyfician  of  confequence  next  in  the  lift 
is  Galen;  whofe  fyftem,  though  partaking  confi- 
derably  of  the  opinions  and  whims  of  Hippocra- 
tes, lays  claim  for  its  chief  dignity  and  import- 
ance to  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Ec- 
lectic philofophy  which  prevailed  in  his  time. 

The  atoms  of  Democritus  can  be  difcovered 

to 
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to  be  revived  by  the  leader  of  the  Chemical  and 
Alexipharmac  feci;,  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  animal-ceconomy  :  And  the  tafte 
for  Mechanical  philofophy,  in  the  1 6th  and  1 7th 
centuries,  can  be  perceived  to  affect  the  ftate  of 
medicine  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  For  we 
can  plainly  difcern  a  great  propenfity,  among  all 
phyficians  converfant  in  the  fcience  of  geometry, 
to  reconcile  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
animal-ceconomy  upon  mechanical  and  hydrau- 
Ileal  principles ;  which  appears  firft  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  appearance  of  angles  and  lines, 
fimilar  to  mathematical  ones,  obtaining  in  the 
animal-ceconomy. 

The  Boerhaavian  opinions  with  refpedl:  to  len- 
tor  and  vifcidity,  can  be  traced  to  the  Cartefian 
philofophy  * ;  and  the  doctrine  of  fpafm,  tho* 
undeniably  proved  to  be  incompatible  with 
truth  and  irreconcileable  to  reafon  f ,  "  appears 
"  to  have  its  origin  in  a  conceit  of  Van  Hel- 
"  mont's  J." 

Befides  thofe  dogmatical  fe&aries  which  we 
have  mentioned,  there  have  at  all  times  been 
many  in  the  profeffion  who  with-held  their  af- 
fent  to  the  dogmatical  principles  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  or  predeceifors.  The  profecution  of 
the  art  in  the  temples  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

by 
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by  recording  the  feveral  cafes  and  cures  of  dif- 
eafes  treated  there  by  the  priefts,  and  applying 
fimilar  remedies  to  fimilar  cafes,  is  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  empiricifm  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count. 

After  the  dogmatic  plan  of  Hippocrates  ap- 
peared, and  was  univerfally  received  in  Greece 
for  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  it  would 
feem,  that  the  efforts  of  the  empirics  had  been 
checked,  though  not  fupprelfed,  by  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  fyftem.  At  laft,  however,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Egypt,  we  find 
empiricifm  profeffed  and  avowed.  Serapion 
Hands  forth  as  the  champion  in  its  caufe.  Ga- 
len's doctrine,  fuperfeding  all  others  during  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  Arabic 
tranflations  preferved  through  the  dark  ages, 
till,  upon  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  it  was 
reftored  to  the  weftern  part  of  Europe,  was  fo 
implicitly  followed,  in  confequence  of  an  uni- 
verfal  languor  in  literature  and  the  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry, that  it  obfcured  all  other  fects,  and  pre- 
vailed over  empiricifm.  In  the  dark  ages,  how- 
ever, of  the  weftern  church,  where,  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  this  medical  work  rauft 
have  been  altogether  loft,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  they  wanted  fome  form  of  phyfic  :  and 
the  only  one  that  could  have  occurred  is  that 
which  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  to  a  rude  people, 
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viz.  &  fort  of  attempt  to  cure  difeafes  from/cer- 
tain  inftin&ive  impreflions  and  random  trials. 
This  is  natural  phyfic,  in  which  the  good  wo- 
men are  the  principal  perfonages  of  the  faculty. 
And  while  the  chief  occupation,  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  fociety,  of  their  hufbands  and  fons,  is  war*, 
this  oppofite  department of  reftoring  health  and 
averting  death,  would  be  handed  down  to  the 
daughters,  and  fo  defcend  to  fucceeding  ages. 
Nor  is  this  natural  ftate  of  phyfic  effaced  in 
more  enlightened  times  by  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  a  regular  faculty*  It  prevails  at  pre- 
fent  in  Britain ;  and  often  boafts,  and  we  be- 
lieve juftly,  of  making  cures  where  the  regular 
practice  had  failed.  It  mult,  however,  be  un- 
der lefs  control  in  times  of  general  ignorance ; 
and  among  a  rude  people  at  any  time.  Accor- 
dingly its  prefent  ftate  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;,  of  Wales,  and  in  the  wild  parts  of 
Ireland,  muft  bear  a  great  refemblance,  in  all  its 
principal  features,  to  the  phyfic  practifed  in  the 
dark  ages*  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will 
appear,  that  this  natural  phyfic  may  be  in  a  more 
pure  or  corrupted  ftate.  In  every  nation  into 
which  an  art  of  phyfiC  -has  been  introduced,  and 
a  regular  practice  in  that  art  takes  the  lead,  its 
influence  muft  in  fome  meafure,  and  fometimes 
often  in  a  great  meafure,  extend  itfelf  to  the  na- 
tural phyfic. 

B  Hence, 
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Hence,  among  the  good  women,  as  well  as 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  vomiting,  purging, 
and  bleeding,  will  be  the  panacaeum.  But,  in 
the  lefs  contaminated  ftate  of  natural  phyfic, 
more  dependence  will  be  placed  in  the  ufe  of 
herbs  and  certain  other  productions,  and  in 
certain  formulas  tranfmitted  from  former  times, 
than  in  the  deftructive  evacuatory  powers  we 
have  mentioned  :  And  therefore,  though  we 
cannot  give  our  teftimony  for  its  great  efficacy, 
we  are  at  full  liberty  to  give  a  declaration  in  fa- 
vour of  its  innocence. 

To  this  account  of  empiricifm  we  have  only 
to  add,  that,  in  the  hands  of  Paracelfus  and  his 
fucceffors  the  chemical  practitioners,  empiri- 
cifm again  took  poffeffion  of  the  fchools.  The 
theory  of  the  chemifts  was  too  narrow  to  ex- 
tend to  a  full  dogmatic  plan.  They  faw  its  im- 
perfection in  principle,  and  deficiency  in  appli- 
cation ;  and  they  profeflionally  gave  themfelves 
up  to  an  inquiry  into  every  thing  that  experience 
and  obfervation  had  found  effectual  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  Paracelfus  had  recourfe  to  the  pro- 
felfors  of  the  natural  form  of  medicine.  He 
confulted  old  women  and  quacks ;  and  declared 
he  would  take  a  cure  from  any  perfon,  even  from 
the  devil. 

We  next  find  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  influence  of  Boerhaave,  giving  another 
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check  to  natural  phyfic  in  its  pure  and  genuine 
ftate.  And  the  great  name  of  Doctor  Sydenham, 
while  his  doctrine  laid  the  foundation  of  dogmatic 
phyfic,  at  leaft  in  the  practical  part,  has  alfoj  when 
viewed  in  a  different  light,  given  fanction  to  em- 
piricifm.  And  it  is  to  a  comparifon  between  the 
efficacy  and  fimplicity  of  his  plan  of  cure  with  the 
complicated  indications  of  the  dogmatifts  in  the 
fchools,  that  the  general  tendency  to  empiricifm, 
which  diflinguifhes  the  practice  in  England,  is 
owing.    Accordingly,  what  has  much  contri- 
buted to  the  depreciation  of  dogmatiftn,  is  the 
prevalence  of  empiricifm  among  many  phyfi- 
cians,  and  the  corrupted  natural  phyfic  among 
other  perfons  who  do  not  regularly  belong  to  the 
profeffion. 

From  this  felection  of  leading  circumftances 
it  will  evidently  appear,  that  the  adoption  of, 
and  reafonings  from,  falfe  principles,  from  the 
infancy  of  medicine,  as  taught  in  the  Efculapian. 
fchool,  to  the  prefent  times,  will  fufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  errors  of  the  fects  ;  and  their  inat- 
tention to  and  neglect  of  complete  models  and 
proceffes  of  inductive  inquiry,  exemplified  fuf- 
ficiently in  the  writings  of  thofe  great  ornaments 
of  human  nature,  Galileo,  Torricelli,  Pafcal, 
Bacon,  and  Newton,  will  account  for  their  fub- 
fequent  wanderings  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  ftationary  afpect  of  the  profeffion. 

B  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Grounds  of  Hope  for  the  further  Advance- 
ment of  Medicine. 

THE  difficulties  of  our  profeflion,  which  are 
manifeft  to  every  perfon  the  leall  conver- 
fant  in  it ;  the  trivial  advantages  which  have  ac- 
crued to  it  from  the  laborious  efforts  of  medical 
writers  ;  the  endlefs  folios  which  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  diftinctions  and  cure  of  difeafe ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  continual  embarrafT- 
ment  and  univerfal  perplexity  attendant  on  the 
practice  of  medicine ;  mould  have  informed  us 
of  this  melancholy  fact,  that  we  are  travelling  in 
a  wildernefs  where  there  exift  but  faint  glimmer- 
ings for  extrication,  and  where  the  profpecl:  leads 
to  defpair ;  were  it  not  an  "  argument  of  hope, 
"  that  fome  of  the  things  already  difcovered  are 
"  fuch  as,  before  their  difcovery,  did  not  enter 
"  into  mens  minds  even  to  fufpecl: ;  fo  that  any 
"  one  would  have  defpifed  them  as  impoffibili- 
"  ties.  For  it  is  an  ufual  way  with  mankind 
"  to  form  conjectures  of  new  things  according 
"  to  the  examples  of  old  ones,  and  according 
"  to  the  opinion  thence  preconceived  and  enter- 
"  tained :  which  is  a  very  fallacious  manner  of 
"  judging.  For  many  particulars,  derived  from 
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«  the  fountains  or  origins  of  things,  do  not  flow 
"  in  the  ordinary  channels. 

"  So  if  a  man,  before  the  difcovery  of  ord- 
"  nance,  mould  have  thus  defcribed  the  thing  by 
"  its  effe&s ;  viz.  that  there  was  a  certain  way  of 
"  battering  down  walls  and  the  ftrongeft  fortifica- 
"  tions  atagreatdiftance,themindsof  men  would 
"  have  run  upon  multiplying  the  force  of  their 
"  common  engines  of  war,  the  known  battering- 
"  rams  and  machines,  by  the  means  of  weights, 
<c  wheels,  and  other  mechanical  powers.  But 
"  fcarce  any  would  have  fuddenly  fallen  upon 
"  the  invention  of  raifing  a  fiery  wind,  that 
"  mould  blow  out  of  a  tube  with  fuch  prodi- 
"  gious  expanfive  violence,  as  to  produce  the 
"  above-mentioned  effect :  an  obvious  exam- 
"  pie  thereof  having  never  been  feen,  unlefs 
"  perhaps  in  earthquakes  or  thunder-florins; 
"  which,  as  being  grand  works  in  nature,  men 
"  would  prefently  have  rejected  as  inimitable  by 
,  "  art. 

"  So  likewife,  before  the  invention  of  filk, 
"  if  any  one  mould  have  faid  there  was  a  certain 
"  way  of  making  a  certain  cloth  for  apparel  and 
"  houfehold-furniture,  far  exceeding  that  of 
"  linen  or  of  woollen  in  finenefs,  ftrength,  glofs, 
"  and  foftnefs,  men  would  immediately  have 
"  fallen  to  conjefturing  about  fome  vegetable 
4<  filk,  the  finer  furs  of  animals,  or  the  feathers 
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"  and  down  of  birds,  without  ever  dreaming  it 
"  mould  proceed  in  fuch  plenty  from  the  anni- 
"  verfary  fpinning  of  a  fmall  worm. 

«  And  if  any  one  ihould  have  dropped  a  word 
"  about  fuch  a  worm,  he  would  certainly  have 
"  been  laughed  at  as  the  projector  of  a  new 
"  fpider-work. 

"  So,  again,  if,  before  the  ufe  of  the  compafs, 
*'  any  man  had  faid,  that  a  certain  inflrument 
"  was  known  for  exactly  difcovering  the  quar- 
"  ters  and  points  of  the  heavens,  mens  inven- 
"  tion  would  hence  prefently  have  run  upon  a 
"  more  exacl:  conftru&ion  of  aftronomical  in- 
"  ftruments,  and  various  ways  of  applying  them: 
"  But  that  any  thing  mould  be  found,  the  motion 
"  of  which  had  fuch  a  correfpondence  to  the  hea- 
"  venly  bodies,  and  yet  the  thing  itfelf  no  ce- 
"  leftial,  but  only  a  bare  terreftrial,  ftony,  or 
'*  metallic  fubftance,  would  have  feemed  abfo- 
"  lutely  incredible.  Yet  thefe  and  the  like  parti- 
"  culars  have  been  hid  from  mankind  for  fo 
"  many  ages ;  and  at  laft  were  not  difcovered 
"  by  philofophy  or  the  rational  arts,  but  by 
"  chance  or  accident ;  and  are  of  fuch  a  nature 
<c  as  to  appear  perfectly  foreign  and  remote  from 
«  the  things  known  before,  fo  that  no  previous 
<{  notion  could  any  way  lead  to  them. 

"  Whence  there  is  great  room  to  expecl:,  that 
"  there  ftill  remain  in  the  bofom  of  nature  many 
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«  things  of  excellent  ufe,  that  have  no  man- 
se ner  of  relation  or  analogy  to  the  things  al- 
«  ready  difcovered,  but  lying  perfedly  out  of 
«  the  road  of  the  imagination ;  and  which,  tho* 
"  hitherto  unknown,  may  doubtlefs,  through 
"  numerous  revolutions  and  fuccemons  of  ages, 
«  be  one  time  or  other  difcovered,  as  thofe 
"  above-mentioned  have  been.  But,  by  the  me- 
"  thod  we  propofe,  they  will  more  readily  and 
"  fuddenly  be  reprefented  and  anticipated  at 
*c  once. 

"  It  may  perhaps  feem  incredible  to  many,  that 
"  there  mould  ftill  remain  undifcovered  any  confi- 
"  derable  number  of  ufeful  and  beneficial  works ; 
"  and,  again,  ftrangerthatthey  mould  hereafter  be 
*<  difcoveredof  afudden;  and  great,  to  be  fure,  will 
"  be  the  wonder  what  thefe  particular  works  can 
"  be.  The  direct  anfwer  is,  That  as  the  ignorance 
"  of  mankind  has  led  them  into  defpair,  fo  know- 
«  ledge  will  lead  them  out  of  it  into  the  regions 
"  of  hope,  or  rather  of  certainty.  But  who- 
"  ever  duly  confiders  it,  will  not  find  it  ftrange, 
"  if  our  method  of  interpreting  nature  prevails, 
"  that  there  mould,  in  a  fmall  compafs  of  time, 
"  many  new  and  ufeful  inventions  grow  up  :  for 
"  the  births  of  knowledge  are  quick ;  but  the 
"  births  of  time  are  flow.  And  all  the  noble  in- 
"  ventions  at  prefent  in  ufe  rather  proceeded  from 
*'  accident,  and  random  trials,  or  conjectures, 
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"  than  from  any  previous  light  of  knowledge  ; 
"  whereas  the  method  of  difcovering  by  induction 
"  is  certain,  regular,  and  direct,  without  waiting 
"  for  accidental  hints  and  lucky  chances.  There 
"  are  alfo  other  inventions  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to 
"  mew,  that  men  may  pafs  by  and  overlook 
"  noble  difcoveries  which  lie  before  their  feet. 
"  For  though  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  filk, 
"  the  compafs,  fugar,  paper,  &c.  may  feem  to 
<c  depend   upon  certain  properties   of  things 
"  and  of  nature ;  yet,  doubtlefs,  the  art  of 
"  printing  contains  nothing  that  is  not  open,  and 
"  in  a  manner  obvious. 

"  And  in  this  courfe  of  invention  the  mind  is 
frequently  fo  perverfe,  and  childifh,  and  con- 
"  tradictory,  as  firft  to  diftruft,  and  prefently  after 
<c  to  defpife,  itfelf:  for  men  firft  conceive  it  in- 
c  credible  that  any  fuch  difcovery  mould  be 
"  made  ;  but  after  it  is  once  made,  they  again 
£c  think  it  incredible  that  it  was  not  found  out 
«  before  *." 

So  likewife,  if  a  perfon  had  defcribed  the  pofr 
fibility,  nay  practicability,  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  philofophy  to  an  art,  which 
is  wholely  acknowledged  to  be  rather  the  refult 
of  conjecture  than  demon ftration  : — If  he  had 
hinted  the  poffibility  of  interpreting  the  infi- 
nitely modified  phsenomena  of  health  and  dif- 
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cafe  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  axioms  of  natural 
philofophy,  which  hath  actually  been  executed; 
before  fuch  an  event,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  confidered  as  the  builder  of  catties  in 
the  air. 

All  thefe  difcoveries  afford  grounds  for  hope ; 
fo  that  we  are  fufficiently  advanced  in  our  fub- 
ject  to  authorife  our  adoption  of  another  import- 
ant precept  of  Lord  Bacon :  "  'Tis  madnefs, 
"  and  a  contradiction ,  to  expect  that  things 
"  which  were  never  yet  performed,  mould  be 
sc  effected,  except  by  means  hitherto  untried 

The  numerous  arts  which  natural  philofophy 
and  chemiftry  have  contributed  to  perfect,  would 
incline  us  to  this  belief,  That  we  have  ne- 
glected advantages  which  hitherto  have  not  been 
explored,  and  affiftances  which  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  fcience  and  philofophy  may  contribute  to 
afford. 

Will  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the  moralift,  the 
ftudent  in  jurifprudence,  and  the  politician,  re- 
ceive effential  benefit  from  the  hiftory  of  hu- 
man nature  ? 

Will  it  not  alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  pneuma- 
tologift,  the  logician,  and  fpeculative  geometri- 
cian, receive  important  advantages  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  undemanding  ?— Without 
thefe  helps,  we  can  never  expect  to  make  any 
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great  proficiency  in  the  fciences  which  relate  to 
the  intellect  and  will  of  man. 

Would  the  increments  and  decrements  obtain- 
ing in  the  planetary  fyftem,  have  been  with  any 
fort  of  precifion  afcertained,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  afliftance  of  fluxions,  brought  to  light 
and  foftered  by  the  matchlefs  capacity  of  a  New- 
ton ?  Without  thefe  or  fimilar  means,  what 
would  our  underftanding  avail  us  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  and  other  fublime  departments  of 
nature  ?  We  mould  very  probably,  at  this  very 
advanced  period  of  fociety,  be  revolving  in  the 
vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  and  abforbed  in  all  the 
wild  aberrations  of  his  imagination,  had  not 
this  immortal  perfonage  chalked  out  a  different 
path  for  difcovery,  by  proper  helps  and  a  beco- 
ming diffidence  in  the  powers  of  the  underftand-* 
ing. 

"  Neither  the  hand  without  inftruments,  nor 
"  the  unaflifted  underftanding,  can  do  much  ; 
"  they  both  require  helps  to  fit  them  for  bufi- 
«  nefs ;  and  as  inftruments  of  the  hand  either 
"  ferve  to  excite  motion  dr  direct  it,  fo  the  in- 
"  ftruments  of  the  mind  either  fuggeft  to,  or 
"  guard  and  preferve  the  underftanding  *." 

Nothing  more  Ihould  point  out  to  phyficians 
the  importance  of  philofophy  than  the  numerous 
aflemblage  of  errors  and  miftakes  previoufly  no- 
ticed, 
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ticed,  (Chap.  I.)  If  it  were  only  in  compliance 
with  the  Angular  excellency  of  the  reafonings 
of  inductive  philofophers ;  if  it  were  only  on 
account  of  the  aids  which  the  underftanding 
receives  from  the  precepts  of  philofophy  ;  one 
would  think,  phyficians  would  become  philofo- 
phers. For  it  is  an  unqueftionable  truth,  that 
the  fagacious  obferver,  the  accurate  reafoner, 
and  the  cautious  believer,  have  always  been  in- 
du&ive  philofophers. 

If  we,  on  one  hand,  view  the  extenfive  inter- 
courfe  which  medicine  has  with  the  multifarious 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and,  on  the  other,  con- 
fider  the  relapfe  from  wonder  and  furprife  which 
happens  after  the  contemplation  of  a  new  pheno- 
menon has  been  followed  by  the  difcovery  of  the 
law  by  which  that  phenomenon  acts  ;  from  thefe 
confiderations  the  importance  of  philofophy  muft 
appear  in  a  very  clear  light. 

If  it  be  added,  that  the  molt  complete  relief 
from  prejudices,  which  an  acquaintance  with  the 
more  general  operations  of  nature  ferves  to 
create,  is  its  confequence ;  its  excellence  mull 
be  eftimated  not  in  a  limited  point  of  view.  Fur- 
ther, if  we  compare  the  fubje&s  of  our  profeffion 
with  thofe  of  natural  philofophy,  we  mail  have 
additional  evidence  of  the  importance  of  thofe 
auxiliaries  which  contribute  to  perfeft  us  in  in- 
telligence, 
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telligence,  to  familiarize  us  with  nature,  and 
yy  promote  the  love  of  truth  and  inquiry. 

It  certainly  is  more  proper  to  premife  an  ac- 
quaintance with  "  natural  philofophy,  the  pro- 
"  vince  of  which  it  is  to  difcover  the  laws,  and 
ft  explain  the  phenomena,  of  the  fenfible  mo- 
"  tions  of  the  infenfible  afiemblages  of  inanimate 
**  matter,  than  to  fet  out  with  the  feveral  fub- 
4t  divifions  of  the  profeffion  of  medicine,  viz. 
%c  phyfiology,  chemiftry,  and  botanical  philofo- 
<c  phy,  the  province  of  which  is  to  difcover  the 
*6  laws,  and  explain  the  phenomena,  of  the 
"  infenfible  motions  or  appearances  of  the  fen* 
ec  fible  afTemblages  of  inanimate  nature  *." 

It  furely  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  human 
mind  mould  firft  of  all  be  initiated  in,  and  con- 
verfant  with,  the  fubjects  which  admit  of  com- 
plete perception;  before  we  travel  over  more  in- 
tricate paths,  where  our  fenfes  avail  us  little  in 
obferving,  and  perception  itfelf  is  fo  incom- 
plete. 

"  A  fecond  caufe,  fays  Lord  Bacon,  of  very 
«  great  moment,  is,  that  through  all  thofe  ages 
"  wherein  men  of  genius  and  learning  princi- 
"  pally,  or  even  moderately,  flourimed,  the 
"  fmallefl:  part  of  human  induftry  has  been  fpenf 
"  on  natural  philofophy ;  though  this  ought  to 
"  be  efteemed  as  the  great  mother  of  all  the 

fciences : 

f  Profeffor  Robinfon'a  LeAures  on  Natural  Philofophy. 
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<c  fdences:  for  all  the  reft,  if  torn  from  this 
tc  root9  may  perhaps  be  polifhed  and  formed  for 
<c  ufe,  but  can  receive  little  increafe.  But  let 
"  none  expect  any  great  promotion  of  the 
«  fciences,  efpecially  in  their  effective  part,  unlefs 
"  natural  philofophy  be  drawn  out  to  particular 
"  fciences ;  and  again,  unlefs  thefe  particular 
«  fciences  be  brought  back  to  natural  philo- 
"  fophy.  From  this  defect  it  is  that  aftronomy, 
c  optics,  mufic,  many  mechanical  arts,  medi- 
"  cine  itfelf,  rife  but  little  above  their  founda- 
"  tions,  and  only  fkim  over  the  furfaces  and  va- 
"  rieties  of  things  ;  becaufe,  after  thefe  fciences 
"  are  feparated  and  formed,  they  are  no  longer 
"  nouriflied  by  natural  philofophy,  which  would 
c  give  them  new  ftrength  and  increafe  ;  flowing 
u  from  the  caufes  and  genuine  confideration  of 
"  motions,  light,  founds,  the  texture  and  ftruc- 
«  ture  of  bodies,  the  affections  and  intellectual 
"  apprehenfions.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if 
"  the  fciences  thrive  not,  whilft  they  are  fepa- 
w  rated  from  their  roots  V* 

It  may  be  confidered  as  fuperfluous  to  infill 
much  on  the  importance  of  the  firft  principles 
of  philofophy,  or  logic,  which  is  defined  to  be 
"  the  fcience  of  obferving  nature  f the  fource 
from  which  the  maxims  of  legitimate  induction 

brings, 

*  Novum  Organ.  Scientiarurn. 
f  See  Bruce's  Firft  Principles  of  Philofophy. 
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fprings,  and  mathematics  as  preliminaries  to  na* 
tural  philofophy ;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  perfon, 
that  the  farmer  mould  have  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inftruments  of  his  profeffion  before 
any  efforts  are  made  to  cultivate  his  foil :  for  the 
mind,  without  thefe  lights  in  the  profecution  of 
natural  knowledge,  may  be  compared  to  a  "  mir- 
"  ror,  the  furface  of  which  requires  levelling  and 
"  poliming,  in  order  to  be  difcharged  of  its  falfe 
"  imaginations  and  perverted  notions,  before  it 
"  can  be  fet  to  receive  and  reflect  the  light  of 
"  truth  and  jufl  information  *." 

It  will,  therefore,  be  fuperfluous  to  infift  any 
further  on  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  ftudying 
with  diligence  that  department  of  knowledge, 
the  province  of  which  is  to  fulfil  the  preceding  in- 
dications ;  to  view  man  in  the  light  of  an  intelli- 
gent being,  and  to  afford  rules  for  the  fuccefsful 
conduct  and  cultivation  of  his  underftanding. 

If  this  be  the  province  of  logic,  to  guide  and 
direct  the  intellect  of  man,  and  to  afford  rules 
for  the  fuccefsful  contemplation  of  nature  ;  will 
it  not  be  granted,  that  the  good  confequences  re- 
fusing from  fuch  a  fource,  would  be  of  very 
particular  advantage  in  the  profeffion  of  medi- 
cine ?  where  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  by  every  tie 
of  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  employ  every  additional  auxiliary  in  its 

improve-! 

*  Bacon. 
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improvement,  wherever  the  precepts  of  fcience 
chalk  out  the  path  and  point  to  us  the  means. 
How  fundamentally  have  phyficians  wandered 
from  the  import  of  thefe  precepts  !  For  they  have 
profecuted  that  afpecl:  of  nature  which  hath  a  re- 
ference to  their  profeffion,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
ftudy  fui  generis  ;  as  if  no  preparatory,  no  ele- 
mentary branch  of  philofophy  was  neceflary  to 
the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  fo  intricate  a  depart- 
ment. 

However,  we  reft  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
our  hope  for  the  advancement  of  medical  philo- 
fophy, on  the  foregoing  elementary  fciences. 
Which,  if  fteadily  purfued,  will  enable  us  to  ob- 
ferve  the  infinitely  varied  afpe&s  of  life  with 
precifion  and  judgment ;  to  reafon  juftly  from 
thefe  appearances,  and  to  apply  thefe  reafonings 
with  confidence  to  the  practice  of  our  art.  By 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  we  mall  ftand  a  fair 
chance  of  extirpating  thofe  unnatural  diftinc- 
tions  in  the  profeffion,  of  Dogmatifts  and  Em- 
pirics ;  and  of  obtaining  the  indifpenfable  qua- 
lifications which  mould  centre  in  the  character 
of  a  phyfician,  thofe  of  hiftorian,  philofopher, 
and  artift.  By  thefe  means  the  great  defiderata 
of  our  profeffion  will  be  fecured,  and  the  re- 
proaches which  it  hath  fuffered  mitigated,  nay, 
obviated ;  fo  that  we  may  with  equal  juftnefs 
lay,  as  Lord  Bacon  did,  when  he  compared  his 

philofophy 
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philofophy  with  that  of  Ariftotle  ;  ufing  the  words- 
of  Philocrates  when  he  differed  from  Demoft- 
henes  :  "  Wonder  not,  Athenians,  that  I  differ 
"  fromDemofthenes;  for  he  drinks  water,  and  I 
"  drink  wine  or  in  his  own  words,  "  For 
"  all  mankind,  both  ancients  and  moderns, 
"  have  drank  a  crude  liquor  in  the  fciences,  as 
"  a  water  that  either  flowed  fpontaneoufly  from 
"  the  underftanding,  or  was  drawn  out  of  the 
"  well  by  the  wheels  of  logic  :  whilft  we  drink 
"  a  liquor,  and  offer  it  to  others,  prepared  from 
"  an  infinite  number  of  grapes,  ripe  and  feafon- 
"  ably  gathered  in  duffers,  fomewhat  fqueezed 
"  in  the  prefs ;  and  laftly,  purged  and  cleanfed 
"  in  the  veffel." 

Thefe,  with  numerous  other  motives,  would 
incline  us  to  inculate  and  admonifh,  as  a  ground 
of  folid  hope,  the  great  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philofophy,  and  of  the  logic  of 
the  illuftrious  Bacon,  to  phyficians  ;  in  order  that 
they  may  analize  the  various  powers  operating 
on  the  living  body,  and  productive  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  life ;  examine  with  precifion  the 
phenomena  defcriptive  of  thefe  powers  ;  perceive 
the  coincidences  of  thefe  phenomena  and 
powers,  together  with  their  reverfej  and  ulti- 
mately deduce  philofophically  from  them,  in 
order  to  apply  rules  of  conduct  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health  and  cure  of  difeafe.  Thus  we  mall 

attain 
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attain  the  furtimit  of  our  million  as  artifts,  whofe 
office  it  is  to  apply  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  ufe* 
ful  purpofes  of  life* 

CHAP.  III. 

Inflames  of  legitimate  Inquiry  in  Morals,  Natural 
Philofopby,  the  Logic  of  Nature,  and  Geometry  ; 
ajfumed  as  Jlandards  for  appealing  to,  in  any 
attempts  to  detecl  the  Laws  of  Nature  in  the 
Animal  Oeconomy. 

THE  conftant  view  which  phyficians  have  taken 
of  the  animal  body,  as  if  it  were  not  made 
up  of  a  complete  indivifible  whole,  but  of  diftincl: 
parts,  the  operations  of  which  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  ;  their  uniform  and  uni- 
verfal  propenfity  to  confider  man  in  his  raoft 
complex  ftate,  prior  to  any  furvey  of  his  more 
fimple  and  unbiaffed  ftate  ;  or,  to  render  the 
matter  more  clear,  their  attention  to  human 
nature  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe,  previous  to  the  moft 
complete  examination  of  it  in  a  ftate  of  health, 
and  of  predifpofition  to  difeafe  j  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly unphilofophical. 

It  is  a  profpecl:  of  the  animal -oeconomy  bor- 
rowed from  no  department  of  philofophy ;  which 
the  following  arguments  will,  I  expect,  prove. 

C  i .  Would 
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1.  Would  it  not  be  thehigheflfpecies  of  folly,  in 
the  ftudent  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
to  profecute  this  branch  of  knowledge  without 
any,  nay,  the  moft  complete  attention  to  the 
principle  from  which  it  fprings,  and  of  which 
they  are  only  a  more  extenfive  transfer,  viz.  man 
as  a  moral  agent,  or  the  principle  of  morality  ? 
How  fruitlefs  would  the  prefumption  be,  to  pre- 
fcribe  rules  of  conduct  for  citizens  and  nations, 
previous  to  afcertaining  the  principles  of  conduct 
which  ought  to  actuate  men  as  individuals  ?  It 
certainly  would  be  incumbent  on  us  to  afcend 
from  the  more  fimple  afpect  of  this  branch  of 
moral  knowledge,  to  the  more  complex.  It 
would  furely  be  an  indifpenfable  preliminary  for 
us  to  have  ftrictly  philofophical  ideas  of  moral 
perception  ;  then  of  moral  law  ;  and  ultimately, 
by  extending  the  principle  of  juftice,  afcend  to  the 
rules  of  conduct,  or  laws,  which  ought  to  regu- 
late men  as  individuals,  as  citizens,  and  laftly, 
as  nations. 

2.  Would  it  not  be  the  highefl  degree  of  ab- 
furdity  and  prefumption,  to  profecute  with  incon- 
fiderate  ardour  the  fcience  of  metaphyfics,  with- 
out a  conftant  reference  to,  and  perfect  analyfis 
of,  the  fentient  and  intelligent  faculties  of  man  ? 
If  we  wifhed  to  refcue  this  department  of  phi- 
lofophy  from  the  obfcurity,  reproach,  and  pe- 
dantry, in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  involved ; 

if 
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if  we  were  inclined  to  free  this  important  branch 
of  intellectual  fcicnce  from  the  difcredit  brought 
upon  it  by  the  Cartefian  fchool  ;  if  philofophers 
difcovered  a  defire  to  confer  upon  it  the  impor- 
tant office  of  difcovering  the  moft  general  concep- 
tions which  the  human  mind  can  form  of  the 
foundations  of  the  fciences  and  arts,  or  the  me- 
thod by  which  the  mind  approaches  to  the  moft 
general  facts  on  which  the  fciences  and  arts  reft ; 
laftly,  if  we  mean  to  confer  on  it  the  important 
office  of  applying  philofophy  to  the  belles  lettres, 
we  mould  premife  an  analyfis  of  the  faculties 
preyioufly  taken  notice  of; 

3.  Nothing  certainly  would  appear  more  pre- 
pofterous,  than  a  perfon's  applying  himfelf  to 
fpherical  trigonometry,  the  different  fections  of 
the  cone,  and  indeed  every  department  of  tranf- 
cendent  geometry,  prior  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elementary  part  of  this  fcience,  the  properties 
of  a  ftraight  line  and  pure  circle.  Surely,  things 
where  a  facility  to  comprehend  obtains,  mould 
be  premifed  to  complexity,  or  elementary  to  the 
more  advanced  departments  of  philofophy. 

4.  The  celebrated  method  of  the  mathemati- 
cians is  ftridly  conformable  to  this  rule :  «  Me- 
"  thodus  mathematicorum,  puto  ordinem,  quo  in 
"  tradendis  dogmatibus  utuntur  mathematici,  in- 
"  cipit  a  definitionibus;  pergit  ad  axiomata;  his 
"  fuperftruit  theoremata  atque  problemata;  qui- 

c  2  «  bus 
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"  bus  corollaria,  &  fcholia,  ut  res,  poftulaverit, , 
"  annectit 

5.  The  truth  of  our  proportion  is  clearly 
evinced  in  the  circumftances  which  led  the  illuf- 
trious  Newton  to  difcover  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  planetary  fyftem  :  For  we  find  this  fub- 
lime  difcovery,  which  hath  fully  immortalized 
his  name,  originate  from  the  fimple  fact  of  body 
when  unfupported  falling  to  the  ground,  aided 
by  the  phenomena  accompanying  terreftrial  pro- 
jectiles. This  fimple  fa£t,  and  thefe  analogoua 
phenomena,  he  transferred  to  folve  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  paths  they  de- 
fcribed. 

The  juftnefs  of  the  analogy,  and  the  impor- 
tant truths  they  have  revealed,  all  grant  and  ad- 
mire. 

6.  An  additional  ftrength  to  the  juftnefs  of 
our  remark,  arifes  from  an  accurate  furvey  of 
the  method  and  arrangement  of  natural  philofo- 
phers  :  For  it  is  indifpenfable  in  this  fcience,  that 
matter  fimply  and  abftractedly,  or  the  metaphyfic 
of  body,  matter  as  occupying  fpace,  gravitating 
in  fpace,  and  fufceptible  of  motion  throughfpace, 
fhould  be  involved  in  the  preliminaries  to  the 
inveftigation  of  its  infinitely  modified  afpects. 
Having  difcovered  thefe  general  fads  with  refpect 
to  body,  viz.  body  gravitating  in  fpace,  and  fuf- 
ceptible 

*  Mathcfios  Univerf.  WolfiL 
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ceptible  of  motion  through  it,  a  folution  is  af- 
forded to  fome  of  the  more  grand  phenomena 
of  nature,  in  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  the 
phaenomena  of  projectiles,  the  art  of  building, 
the  different  departments  of  mechanics,  hydro- 
ftatics,  hydraulics,  and  pneumatics.  All  ihefe 
departments  of  nature  are  proofs  of  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  Amply,  or  combined  with  a  prcjedile 
force. 

We  are  therefore  in  every  department  of  na- 
tural, moral,  and  intellectual  knowledge,  as  well 
as  in  the  fcience  of  quantity,  furnifhed  with  im- 
portant analogies,  and  principles,  highly  worthy 
of  imitation  and  adoption  in  our  profeffion. 

In  all  thefe  fciences  the  method  of  nature  is 
confpicuous  ;  as  they  have  uniformly  begun 
with  the  inveftigatkm  of  the  more  fimple  afpects 
of  it,  then  gradually  afcended  to  its  more  com- 
plex ftate. 

It  certainly  is  a  fubjecl  highly  worthy  of  in- 
quiry, to  difcover,  whether  our  profeflion  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  afimilar  mode  of  inveftigation.  And, 
if  the  mod  diftant  probability  of  the  practicabi- 
lity of  fuch  a  fcheme  was  the  refult  of  it,  we 
mould  difcover  no  difcordance,  but  rather  a  com- 
pliance, with  the  precepts  of  philofophy,  were 
we  to  adopt  the  following  fteps. 

Firft  of  all,  let  us  begin  with  obfervations  on  the 
ample  phamomena  of  health,  together  with  the 
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confederation  of  the  feveral  powers  operating  upon 
us  in  that  ftate,  and  creative  of  its  phenomena. 
In  the  next  place,  let  us  afcend  to  the  phenomena 
accompanying  deviations  from  this  ftate,  or  the 
ftate  of  predifpofition  to  difeafe,  and  the  powers 
productive  of  it  j  and  laftly,  to  difeafe  itfelf :  as 
the  former  appears  to  exhibit  to  us  the  mod 
fimple,  the  latter  the  moft  complex  phenomena, 
as  referable  to  man  in  a  ftate  of  exiftence. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  animal-ceconomy  equally 
new  and  fcientific.  The  truth  of  the  former  is 
evinced  by  a  reference  to  the  uniform  practice 
of  phyficians  ;  who  have  been  found  to  accom- 
modate nature  and  their  reafonings  tofyftem,  not 
their  reafonings  and  fyftems  to  nature :  that  of 
the  latter  is  realized  by  its  complete  approxima-, 
tion  to  the  feveral  afpedls  of  fcience,  the  outlines 
of  which  we  have  detailed  at  confiderable  length 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  chapter. 

This  is  the  view  of  medical  do&rines  lately 
offered  to  the  world  by  Dr  Brown.  It  is  only 
the  moft  flight  degree  of  juftice  due  to  this  emi* 
nent  author,  to  obferve,  that  his  view  of  human 
nature  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe,  is  the  refult  of  his 
progrefhve  obfervations  from  health  through  the 
different  ftages  of  predifpofition,  to  its  ultimate 
progrefs  in  the  attainment  of  idiopathic  difeafe. 
That  it  is  ftrictly  compatible  with  the  firft 
principles  of  philofophy,  an  appeal  to  every  af- 
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pect  of  fcience,  either  as  referable  to  material, 
or  intelligent  nature,  will  clearly  evince. 

That  he  has  accomplifhed  its  end,  the  uni- 
verfal  fuccefs  attendant  on  his  practice  in  his  own 
hands  and  thofe  of  his  feveral  admirers,  is  a  com- 
plete demonftration  ;  as  "  the  end  of  fcience 
"  is  to  create  and  to  improve  the  arts  *." 

It  is  by  this  mode  of  inquiry,  I  believe,  alone, 
we  mall  be  enabled  to  afcertain  the  caufes  of 
difeafe,  interpret  its  phsenomena,  and  deduce 
rules  for  removing  it.  Upon  this  principle  we 
may  hope  to  be  of  elfential  fervice  to  our  profef- 
fion,  in  accumulating  ufeful  facts,  which  are 
indifputably  much  wanted,  and  in  forming  jufl 
and  natural  deductions  from  them.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  precept,  we  mall  unite  the  ob- 
ferving  and  rational  faculties,  and  accommodate 
our  conduct  to  that  of  the  bee.  "  For  it  appears 
"  that  thofe  who  have  treated  the  fciences,  were 
"  either  Empirics  or  Rationales.  The  Empi- 
"  rics,  like  ants,  only  lay  up  (tores  and  ufe 
"  them  ;  the  rationalifts,  like  fpiders,  fpin  webs 
"  out  of  themfelves :  but  the  bee  takes  a  middle 
"  courfe,  gathering  her  matter  from  the  flowers 
"  of  the  field  and  garden,  and  digefting  and 
"  preparing  it  by  her  native  powers.  That,  in 
"  like  manner,  is  the  true  office  and  work  of 
"  philofophy,  which,  not  trufting  too  much  to 
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"  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  does  not  lay  up  the 
"  matter  afforded  by  natural  hiftory  and  mecha- 
"  chanical  experience,  entire  or  unfafhioned, 
"  in  the  memory  ;  but  treafures  it,  after  being 
«'  firft  elaborated  and  digefted  in  the  underftand- 
*'  ing  :  and  therefore  we  have  a  good  ground  of 
"  hope,  from  the  ftricTt  union  of  the  experimen- 
V  tal  and  rational  faculty,  which  have  not  hi. 
therto  been  united 

A  conftant  reference  to  the  principle  of  life  in 
health,  and  nice  obfervance  of  deviations  from 
this  ftate,  will  enable  us  to  reafon  juftly  with  re- 
gard to  idiopathic  difeafe. 

The  analogy  of  the  flight  of  a  bomb,  which 
Newton  applied  to  delineate  the  paths  of  the  pla- 
netary bodies,  hath  an  affinity  to  the  propofition 
we  wifh  to  inculcate.  For  if  we  obferve  accu- 
rately the  caufes  productive  of  flight  deviations 
from  health,  and  the  appearances  denoting  thefe 
deviations,  we  may  with  confidence  transfer  them 
to  idiopathic  difeafe,  the  phenomena  of  which 
imply  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  that  caufes  of 
a  fimilar  nature,  but  with  greater  energy,  con- 
tribute to  create  it  f . 

By  this  manner  of  proceeding  we  may  avoid 
the  multiplication  of  caufes,  give  a  jufl  interpre- 
tation of  effects,  hope  to  difcover  the  laws  of  na- 
ture which  regulate  the  animal-machine,  and  ac- 
commodate 

*  Bac.  Nov.  Org. 
f  Brown's  Lectures,  and  Elem.  lxvi.  to  Ixxviii, 
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commodate  our  reafonings  to  thofe  univerfal 
axioms  eftablimed  by  Newton. 

None  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  would  be 
involved  in  fuch  intricacy  if  we  would  avail  our- 
felves  of  the  proper  inftruments  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  difpenfe  with  relying  too  much  upon  it 
when  unaffifted,  and  profecute  her  operations  in 
a  fimilar  manner ;  viz.  firft  of  all  to  begin  with 
her  more  fimplc  operations,  and  afcend  gradu- 
ally and  with  patience  the  fcale  of  intricacy.  For 
the  powers  of  the  underftanding  are  as  unbound- 
ed when  properly  aflifted,  as  they  are  truly  weak 
and  helplefs  when  left  to  themfelves.    To  which 
purpofe  Lord  Bacon  truly  obferves,  "  That  the 
"  root  of  all  the  mifchief  in  the  fciences  is  this, 
»  that,  falfely  magnifying  and  admiring  the  powers 
«*  of  the  mind,  we  feeknot  its  real  helps 

In  order  to  remedy  this,  he  wrote  his  admi- 
rable method  of  induction,  which  is  full  fraught 
with  thefe  precepts.  But  the  infinity  of  import- 
ant truths,  and  the  fuccefsful  efforts  of  natural 
philofophers,  as  refulting  from  this  model,  afford 
a  complete  demonftration,  and  an  adequate  con- 
ception, of  its  excellence,  and  of  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  immortal  author's  defigns.  Without  this  fafe 
monitor  and  indilpenfable  pilot,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  Gilbert  could  not  have  contributed 
much  to  aflift  the  navigator,  a  Newton  the  opti- 
cian 


Nov,  Org.  Sclent. 
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cian  and  aftronomer,  or  a  Franklin  the  civil,  na- 
val, and  military  architect  :  Or,  to  adopt  more 
accurate  language,  the  complex  and  fubtle  phe- 
nomena of  magnetifm,  of  light,  of  planetary- 
motion,  and  the  more  awful  and  tremendous 
appearances  of  thunder  and  lightning,  would 
never  have  been  inveftigated  with  that  beautiful 
precifion  and  artful  manner  difplayed  in  the  wri- 
tings of  thefe  great  men. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

An  Attempt  to  prove,  that  Nature  operates  as  uni- 
formly and  univerfally  in  the  Animal- (Economy  as 
in  any  department  of  the  material  world. 

g 

WE  are  led,  by  every  preceding  confidera- 
tion,  to  this  conclufion,  That  every  wifh 
is  attainable,  and  every  object  to  be  accompliflied, 
by  the  ufe  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  Mechanical 
Philofophy,  together  with  its  truly  important  and 
indifpenfable  appendages,  the  Logic  of  Nature  and 
Mathematics.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  former  to 
obferve  the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe  with  ac- 
curacy and  precifion ;  to  arrange  thefe  accord- 
ing to  their  generality  ;  and  to  deduce  with  cau- 
tion. Subjects  which  admit  not  of  complete  ob- 
fervation  are  afcertained  by  the  more  fure  tefl  of 

expe- 
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experiment.  This  is  varied,  or,  to  life  the  words 
of  the  illuftrious  Bacon,  tortured,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  perfect  refult.  The  natural 
philofopher  is  never  aftonifhed  at  the  novelty  of 
any  phenomenon  j  for  he  is  aware  of  the  infinite 
diverfity  of  the  appearances  in  nature.  Novel- 
ties affect  him  in  no  other  manner  but  as  con- 
firming him  (till  more  in  fome  general  law  of  na- 
ture, or  as  difproving  an  hypothecs.  There  is  a 
maxim  of  very  considerable  moment  conftantly 
held  in  view  by  the  natural  philofopher,  That 
Nature  in  all  her  operations  difcovers  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  uniformity  and  univerfality. 

With  him  this  tenet,  which  is  conftantly  had 
recourfe  to,  in  a  great  meafure  fufpends  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  notion  very  current  among  phyfi- 
cians,  that  the  laws  of  ^iture  are  liable  to  excep- 
tions. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  in  the  profeflion  than 
the  hearing  a  medical  perfon  relating  a  pheno- 
menon or  fact  in  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time 
declaring  it  not  to  be  referable  to  any  general 
law,  or  any  fixed  principle  :  confequently  it  muft 
be  an  exception  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  amounts 
to  a  belief,  that  nature  operates  by  partial,  and 
not  by  univerfal  laws,  in  the  animal-ceconomy. 

This  is  a  doctrine  as  prevalent  as  it  is  repug- 
nant to  truth  and  philofophy.  It  is  an  affump- 
tion  of  the  moft  pernicious  tendency,  and  war- 
ranted 
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ranted  by  the  analogy  of  no  branch  of  nature. 
Thus,  in  contemplating  the  folar  fyftem,  we  are  at 
a  lofs  to  which  we  mould  prefer  the  tribute  of 
our  admiration,  whether  to  the  grandeur  or  to  the 
aftonifhing  uniformity  of  their  phenomena. 

It  hath  been  difcovered,  "  that  the  primary 
"  planets  and  comets  defcribe  round  the  fun, 
"  and  the  fecondary  planets  round  their  refpec- 
"  tive  primary  planets,  areas  proportional  to  the 
"  times 

That  "  the  orbits  defcribed  round  the  fun  and 
"  round  the  primary  planets  are  ellipfes,  having 
"  the  fun  or  primary  planet  in  the  focus  -{-." 

*c  That  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  of 
"  planets  revolving  round  common  centres,  are 
"  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  di- 
"  fiances  J."  « 

If  we  transfer  our  attention  to  that  afped  of 
matter  the  agency  of  which  is  peculiarly  confined 
to  the  organ  of  feeing,  we  can  plainly  difcover, 
that  the  fame  uniformity  and  univerfality  obtain 
here  as  in  the  preceding  department  of  nature, 
as  no  exceptions  to  any  law  have  hitherto  been 
clearly  demonftrated  j  for  it  is  known  to  every 
optician,  That 

«  Light  is  propagated  in  {height  lines  ||:" 
That  "  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are 

"  equal:" 

*  Kepler's  ift  Law.  t  2d  Law. 

X  3d.  Law  11  Optical  Law. 
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«  equal  *  That  "  when  a  ray  of  light  panes 
"  obliquely  through  any  boundary  of  transparent 
"  medium,  there  is  a  conftant  ratio  between  the 
"  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
"  viz.  as  3  to  2  f :"  That  "  the  rays  of  light  have 
"  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  the  red  leaft, 
"  and  violet  moft  of  all  J." 

In  like  manner,  a  furvey  of  the  magnetical 
and  electrical  phsenomena  and  laws  gives  addi- 
tional ftrength  to  the  aflumption,  that  Nature's 
laws  are  characterifed  by  nothing  exceptionable, 
but  that  we  are  inftinctively  led  to  this  belief, 
that  the  Creator's  works  are  fubfervient  to  no 
motive  of  caprice,  which  the  idea  of  exceptions 
ftrongly  indicates  a  belief  of ;  but  that  a  plea- 
fing  uniformity  is  difcernible  in  every  department 
of  the  univerfe.  Thus,  after  having  examined 
the  apparently  unaccoAitable  phenomena  of 
magnetifm  and  electricity  by  the  the  ftri&eft  ana- 
litical  fcrutiny,  and  to  this  having  added  and 
connected  mathematical  evidence,  their  infinitely 
modified  phsenomena  have  been  found  to  be  redu- 
cible to  a  few  fimple  laws ;  viz.  That "  the  mag- 
"  netic  fluid  repels  its  own  particles  after  a  cer- 
"  tain  law,  or  at  a  certain  diftance  || That 
"  it  attracts  iron  particles  by  the  fame  law  § :  " 
That  «*  it  moves  with  difficulty  through  foft  iron, 

"  more 

*  2d  Law.         f  3d  Law.         f  4th  Law. 
H  i ft  Law.         §  2d  Law. 
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"  more  fo  through  foft  fteel,  and  flill  more  fd 
"  through  air  *."  What  applies  to  magnetifm 
hath  been  found  to  be  equally  applicable  to  elec- 
tricity; with  this  difference  only,  that  what  is 
hypothetical^  true  with  regard  to  the  former,  is 
phyfically  fo  with  refpect  to  the  latter. 

No  man  in  his  fenfes,  unlefs  a  profeffed  dif- 
ciple  of  Pyrrho,  could  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
the  foregoing  laws  in  the  feveral  fubdivifions  of 
nature,  or  that  they  were  liable  to  exceptions. 
For  all  the  facts  leading  to  the  arrangement  have 
undergone  fo  ftrict  an  analyfis,  and  the  induction 
which  leads  to  the  law  in  each  is  fo  complete,  that 
we  are  forced  to  lend  our  affent  to  their  truth. 

Hitherto  we  have  exemplified  the  grand  truths 
refulting  from  the  application  of  inductive  fci- 
ence  to  fome  of  the  mod  intricate  afpects  of 
material  nature :  In  eacfi  of  which  the  moft  com- 
plete conformity  to  the  precept  held  forth  by  the 
great  Reformer  of  human  knowledge  obtains  j  viz. 
the  torturing  her,  as  in  each  a  perfect  and  clear 
refult  is  difcernible  :  for  every  apparently  anoma- 
lous phenomenon  is  perceived  to  have  fome  re- 
lation to  another  ;  confequently  adds  one  to  the 
affemblage  of  facts. 

From  this  fcene  of  elegant  contemplation  we 
are  irrefiftibly  folicited  to  turn  afide  our  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  to  medicine,  where  a  different 

Ian- 

*  3d  Law. 
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language  from  that  we  have  been  adopting  is  held 
forth. 

Inftead  of  uniformity  and  universality  obtain- 
ing in  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  being  one 
of  the  molt  ftriking  chara&eriftics  of  her  laws, 
the  doctrine  of  exceptions  to  her  more  general 
laws  is  conftantly  infilled  upon,  and  with  great 
pretenfions  to  erudition  inculcated,  whenever 
any  anomalous  phenomenon,  or  fact  repugnant 
to  a  prevalent  hypothefis,  obtains.  Thus  we  find 
the  notion  of  plethora  hath  been  univerfal  among 
phyficians,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the 
prefent,  efpecially  in  the  following  fet  of  difeafes  ; 
gout,  epilepfy,  palfy,  apoplexy,  hyfteria,  afthma, 
Sec.  Confequently  the  practice  refulting  from 
this  fuppofed  principle  confifls  of  purgation,  ina- 
nition, bleedings,  together  with  a  clofe  adherence 
to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  complete  abftinence  from 
all  kinds  of  animal-food.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  appeal  to  argument  or  fact  in  order  to  evince 
the -highly  pernicious  tendency  of  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  practice,  when  applied  to  thefe  forms  of 
difeafe  *.  It  is  only  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  the 
molt  unqueftionable  inftances  are  adduced,  even 
by  thofe  who  fupport  with  fuperftitious  credu- 
lity the  doarine  of  plethora,  of  the  tonic  plan  of 
cure  being  completely  adequate  to  the  removal 
of  epilepfy,  afthma,  &c.    Thefe,  however,  are 

confi- 

*  See  the  El.  Med.  from  par.  cexci.  to  ccciv.  and  from 
cccv.  to  cccxiii. 
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confidered  as  folitary  facts,  and  given,  forfooth, 
as  exceptions  to  their  favourite  plethora ;  which 
is  ftill  retained  in  practice,  together  with  the  pe- 
ftikntial  blafts  which  iffue  from  its  applications. 

It  hath  been  proved  by  a  very  copious  indue* 
tion  of  facts,  aided  by  completely  demonftrable, 
arguments,  that  the  plethora  alleged  in  thefe 
difeafes  is  truly  ideal,  and  that  the  exceptions  to 
this  hypothefis  are  the  only  grounds  upon  which 
thefe  difeafes  can  with  any  confidence  *  be  ex- 
plained. 

The  doctrine  of  exceptions  may  with  juftice 
be  referred  to  inadequate  perceptions  of  the  im- 
port of  the  firft  principles  of  fcience,  as  it  re- 
quires not  the  aid  of  demonftration  to  prove 
it  to  be  incompatible  with  truth,  pregnant 
with  mifchief,  and  attended  with  the  moft 
baneful  confequences  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
feflion.  It  is  unqueflionably  the  pillar  upon 
which  empiricifm  refts,  as  it  ftrongly  favours  the 
moft  torpid  inaction  in  the  accomplishment  of 
full  and  manly  views,  forms  an  unfurmountable 
barrier  to  the  generalization  of  fadls,  and  to  the 
important  deductions  naturally  refulting  from 
them. 

From  a  long  train  of  experience,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  expect,  that  a  dofe  of  opium,  given 
to  one  man,  will,  in  a  ft  ate  of  great  debility, 

moderate 

*  Brown's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  and  the 
place  of  his  publifhed  work  laft  quoted. 
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moderate  the  frequency  of  (his  pulfe,  allay  deli- 
rium, relieve  and  abate  pain,  afford  fleep  and  re- 
frefliment,  and  give  recreation  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  excitement  to  the  whole  fyftem.  Now, 
that  the  fame  dofe,  as  it  is  commonly  alferted, 
given  to  another  perfon  under  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  would  not  be  attended  with  fimilar  ef- 
fects, is  an  inadmiflible  fuppofition.  A  perfon 
may  with  equal  confidence  expect  an  exception 
to  any  of  the  preceding  laws  in  aftronomy,  op- 
tics, or  ele&ricity,  as  to  this  lad. 

It  maybe  proved  a  priori,  and  daily  experience 
countenances  the  conclufion,  that  the  ufe  of  a 
full  and  generous  diet  of  animal-food,  the  ftimu- 
luS  of  heat  not  carried  to  excefs,  that  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  other  powers  that  operate  on  the 
fame  principle,  will  inevitably  plunge  a  perfon 
into  a  phlogiftic  difeafe.  And  it  is  from  this 
very  fource  that  peripneumonyj  fynocha,  and 
rheumatifm,  originate  *. 

If  the  examples  adduced  are  true,  and 
which  can  be  as  little  doubted  as  that  "  light 
"  moves  in  ftraight  lines,"  or  any  other  optical 
truth,  a  law  of  nature  is  difcovered.  It  would 
be  completely  ridiculous  and  abfurd  to  expect 
an  exception  to  this  general  fact,  by  fuppofing 
that  a  perfon  would  fall  into  a  dropfy,  into  a  dy- 
fpeptic  ftate,  or  hazard  a  dangerous  typhus,  from 

D  purfuing 
*  Elem.  Med*  Brun. 
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purfuing  a  fimijar  mode  of  life  with  a  perfon  who 
fell  into  a  peripneumony,  &c. 

Indirea  caufes  of  debility  may  intervene,  and 
contribute,  with  others,  to  produce  the  laft-men- 
tioned  difeafes.  But  that  is  no  exception.  For 
the  difeafes  firft  mentioned  do  not  arife  from  the 
fame  powers  operating  in  the  ultimately  high  de- 
gree in  which  they  produce  debility,  but  from 
their  operation  in  that  degree  in  which  they  only 
produce  vigour  in  excefs.  This  conclufion  refts 
not  here.  It  is  extended  to  all  idiopathic  dif- 
eafes. And  we  are  taught,  that  all  thefe  arife 
from  one  or  other  of  two  fets  of  powers,  excef- 
five  or  deficient  ftimulants.  The  phlogiftic  form 
is  induced  by  the  former,  and  the  afthenic  by 
the  latter.  And  their  difference  from  each  other 
is,  as  we  mall  have  occafion  to  fay,  only  a  differ- 
ence of  degree,  they  being  all  ftimulant  in  kind. 
All  this  he  has  proved  by  the  moft  complete  pro- 
cefs  of  inductive  reafoning.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticular in  the  whole  extenfive  furvey,  that  has  not 
been  fubjected  to  an  accurate  examination,  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  to  the  ge- 
neral principle.  He  had  been  biaffed  to  the  be- 
lief in  exceptions ;  he  fearched  for  them,  and 
found  nothing  but  fact  crowding  on  fact  to  efta- 
blifli  the  general  law.  And  while  the  caufes  of 
the  two  forms  differ  in  the  manner  mentioned, 
it  was  evident,  that  remedies  equally  differ- 
ent, 
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eilt,  and  differing  in  the  fame  way,  that  is,  not 
in  kind  but  degree,  muft  remove  them.  This, 
too,  he  has  proved  in  the  fame  complete  man- 
ner. And  the  conclufion  muft  at  firft  fight  be 
granted,  or  there  is  an  end  of  all  found  rea- 
foning. 

All  this  amounts  to  a  plain  demonftration,  that 
the  caufes,  which  give  birth  to  this  doctrine  of 
exceptions  to  general  fads,  originate  from  in- 
complete analyfis,  artificial  arrangements,  and 
falfe  inductions ;  in  ihort,  from  all  the  caufes 
which  give  birth  to  fophiftry  in  faience.  Butj 
frail  as  this  bafis  upon  which  it  refts  may  appear, 
it  ftill  muft  continue  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  builders  of  fyftem,  and  the  croakers  of  hy- 
pothefis,  have  trod,  and  muft  ftill  continue  to 
tread,  if  they  wifh  to  cloak  their  impofture  from 
the  ignorant  and  credulous,  and  lhun  the  morti- 
fying ftings  accompanying  detection. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Philofophical 
Analyfis  and  Induction  to  Medicine. 

WE  have  attempted  a  divifion  of  our  fub- 
jecl:  into  two  diftinft  parts;  preparatory, 
and  fcientific.  The  preceding  chapters  have  a 
reference  to  the  former,  the  following  to  the  lat- 

D  2  ter. 
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ter.  In  the  former,  an  effort  is  made  to  infill 
into  the  mind  a  fuitable  propenfity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  truth,  and  for  the  inveftigation  of  an  in- 
tricate department  of  nature,  by  affording  it  pro- 
per directions,  difpofitions,  and  models,  to  ap- 
peal to  in  fo  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  by 
fortifying  it  againft  the  prejudices  natural  to 
men  *. 

In  the  following  departments  we  are  engaged 
in  a  more  ferious  inquiry,  and  in  topics  of  fin- 
gular  moment ;  fmce  by  them  the  inftruments, 
with  which  philofophers  have  hitherto  been  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  difcovery  of  the  laws  of  nature,  are 
developed.  The  method  of  analyfis  and  induc- 
tion applies  to  every  afpecl:  of  nature,  to  the 
fciences  of  phyfics  as  well  as  to  ethics.  In  the 
former,  from  phsenomena  and  mathematical  evi- 
dence, we  arrive  at  the  laws  of  body.  "  In  the 
"  latter,  from  moral  perception,  we  afcend  to 
"  moral  law  ;  and  from  moral  law,  by  an  exten- 
"  fion  of  the  principle  of  juftice,  we  ultimately 
«  arrive  at  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  f." 

In  order  to  introduce  with  propriety  the  ar- 
ticles taken  notice  of  in  the  text,  it  is  necelfary 
to  obferve,  that  the  hiflory  of  philofophy  exhibits 
to  us  two  remarkable  aeras.  The  one  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Organwn  of  Ariftotle  ;  the  other 

by 

*  See  Bacon's  Nov.  Org.  Scient. 
|  Profeffor  Bruce's  Le&ures. 
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by  the  Novum  Organum  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
one  has  a  reference  to  the  invention  of  fyllogifm ; 
the  other  to  analyfis  and  induction.    It  is  not 
our  province  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the 
relative  merit  of  thefe  engines  in  fcience.    It  is 
only  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  in  fyllogifm  the 
mind  defcends  from  general  principles  to  facts 
involved  in  them.    On  the  contrary,  in  induc- 
tion, it  begins  with  particulars,  and  rifes  gradu- 
ally from  thefe  to  the  laws  of  nature  formed  by 
them.     The  firft  took  its  origin  among  the 
Greeks,  and  pervaded  the  whole  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy  for  2000  years  :  The  latter  was  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  great  Bacon.    Finally,  the  one  is 
the  offspring  of  art ;  the  other,  the  child  of  na- 
ture. The  veftiges  of  the  former  are  perceptible 
in  medicine,  on  the  flighted  examination  of  its 
different  afpects ;  but  of  the  latter  the  molt  faint 
traces  occur  only  to  our  obfervation  in  the  fame 
profelfion.   Which  in  its  prefent  ftate  was  to  be 
expected,  as  induction  fignifies  the  progrefs  of 
the  mind  from  a  knowledge  of  particulars  to  fome 
general  truth,  a  method  fcarce  lb  much  as  dream- 
ed of  by  phyficians.    In  it,  the  mind  never  ad- 
mits a  law,  refpetting  any  department  of  nature,  > 
till  it  has  examined  every  particular  fact  which 
.gives  rife  to  it,  feen  its  place  with  refpecl  to 
others,  and  marked  its  import.    But  all  this  is 
a  progreffion  diametrically  oppofite  to  that,  till  of 
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late  followed  by  the  different  creators  of  medical 
fyffems. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  our  fubjeft,  it  is 
neceffary  to  point  out  the  fubferviency  of  ana- 
lyfis  and  induction  to  each  other.  The  me- 
thod of  analyfis,  we  obferve,  is  the  method  of 
nature,  as  it  mould  be  a  faithful  picture  of  na- 
ture. Its  province  is  to  be  converfant  about 
particular  objects  or  phenomena,  in  order  to  af- 
femble  them  together  to  facilitate  their  arrange- 
ments in  nature.  The  fcience  of  induction  rifes 
on  analyfis,  or  proceeds  from  the  facts  and  ar- 
rangements in  nature  to  the  difcovery  and  ap- 
plication of  its  laws. 

"  The  phenomena,  which  afford  an  induction 
"  defcriptive  of  a  law  of  nature,  afcertained  by 
"  analyfis,  muft  be  obvious,  uniform,  and  uni- 
"  verfal  *."  But,  while  the  phenomena  and 
facts  of  nature  are  the  foundations  upon  which 
legitimate  induction  is  reared,  there  is  no- 
thing more  general  in  medicine  than  doubts 
relative  to  facts  in  nature  as  related  by  phy- 
ficians.  Indeed,  this  is  fo  univerfal  a  theme 
of  reproach,  that,  when  a  perfon  attends  a  lec- 
ture, a  fociety,  or  reads  an  author,  a  fingle  page 
can  fcarcely  be  paffed  over  in  the  latter,  or  a 
fingle  minute  elapfe  with  refpect  to  the  former, 
but  the  mind  is  harraffed  with  doubts,  and  vex- 
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cd  with  uncertainties.  So  that  it  very  evidently 
appears,  that  we  labour  under  precifely  the  lame 
difficulties  in  medicine  with  refpect  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  our  fatts,  which  natural  philofophers  did, 
when  the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum  of  the  great 
luminary  of  modern  philofophy  was  preparing 
for  the  infpe&ion  and  direction  of  fubfequent 
difcoverers.  His  expreffion  on  the  occafion  is 
highly  beautiful,  and  admirably  well  adapted  to 
our  purpofe. 

"  And  for  the  foundations  of  experience, 
"  which  is  the  next  thing  we  mull  proceed  to, 
"  they  have  not  hitherto  been  laid,  or  very  weakly. 
"  Nor  has  a  collection  of  materials,  competent  ei- 
"  ther  in  number,  kind,  or  certainty,  for  inform- 
"  ing  the  understanding,  or  any-wife  fufficient 
"  and  worthy  of  the  end  propofed,  been  hitherto 
*c  made.  But,  on  the  contrary,  learned  men,  after 
5f  an  eafy,  indolent  manner,  have  received  cer- 
"  tain  rumors  of  experience,  and  the  popular  re- 
"  ports  and  tales  thereof,  both  for  building  and 
"  ftrengthening  their  philofophy,  and  giving 
"  them  the  weight  of  ftrong  teftimonials.  Which 
"  is  juft  as  if  a  kingdom  mould  govern  itfelf, 
"  not  according  to  the  advices  and  intelligences 
*c  of  its  ambaffadors  and  trufty  officers  in  foreign 
"  courts,  but  by  the  idle  rumours  and  common 
<c  town-talk  of  its  people.  For  as  to  matter  of 
"  experience,  there  is  nothing  hitherto  well  difco- 
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«  vered,  verified,  adjufted,  weighed,  or  nieafu- 
"  red,  in  natural  hiftory  :  And  whatever  is  vague 
"  and  undefined  in  obfervation,  muft  needs  be 
"  fallacious  and  deceitful  in  the  information.  And 
"  if  this  fhall  feem  furprifing,  or  the  complaint 
"  appear  unjuft  to  any  one,  whilft  fo  great  a 
(£  philofopher  as  Ariftotle,  amfted  with  the  purfe 
f*  of  fo  great  a  prince  as  Alexander,  has  compi- 
t6  led  fuch  an  exact  hiftory  of  animals ;  and 
"  whilfl  fome  others,  with  greater  diligence, 
"  though  with  lefs  buftle,  have  contributed  many 
<Ffi  things  thereto  ;  and  whilfl  others,  again,  have 
"  wrote  copious  hiftories  and  accounts  of  plants, 
"  metals,  and  foflils  ;  fuch  a  perfon  does  not  feem 
"  fufEciently  to  underftand  our  meaning.  A  na- 
"  tural  hiftory,  compiled  for  its  own  fake,  is  one 
"  thing ;  and  a  natural  hiftory  collected  for  in- 
"  forming  the  underflanding,  in  order  to  the 
*'  building  of  natural  philofophy  upon  it,  is  an- 
"  other.    And  thefe  two  hiftories,  as  they  differ 
<c  in  other  refpetts,  fo  do  they  principally  in 
"  this,  that  the  former  contains  various  defcrip- 
"  tions  of  natural  bodies,  but  not  experiments 
of  mechanic  arts.    For  as,  in  civil  life,  the 
w  temper  of  a  man,  and  the  fecret  difpofitions  of 
"  his  mind  and  affections,  are  better  underftood 
"  when  he  is  ruffled  than  otherwife  ;  fo  the  fe- 
"  crets  of  nature  are  better  got  out  by  the  tor- 
"  turing  of  arts,  than  when  fuffered  to  take  their 
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"  own  courfe.  And  therefore  we  may  then  have 
l«  good  hopes  of  natural  philofophy,  when  na- 
"  tural  hiftory,  which  is  the  bafis  thereof,  fhall 
ft  be  better  fupplied,  and  not  before 

In  like  manner,  we  may  have  good  hopes  for 
the  cultivation  and  improvementof  that  art,  which 
hath  a  reference  to  the  fuccefsful  conduct  of 
health  and  difeafe,  when  the  powers  productive 
of  the  phenomena  of  health  and  difeafe  are  ac- 
curately analized  and  underftood.  How  funda- 
mentally fubverfive  of  this  idea,  is  the  fabric  of 
Empircifm,  and  the  doctrine  of  Specifics  ?  A  nu* 
merous  range  of  which  are  ufhered  in  at  one 
time,  with  a  thorough  conviction  and  a  pofitive 
certainty  as  to  their  mighty  efficacy ;  at  another 
period,  rejected  with  indignation. 

The  unexampled  applaufe  which  cicuta  met 
with  in  the  cure  of  all  the  modifications  of  fcir- 
rhus  and  cancers,  is  a  memorable  inftance  with- 
in our  own  memory  of  the  credulity  of  phyficians. 
The  notion  of  fpecific  excellence  pervaded  the 
whole  medical  world  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time,  after  the  reception  of  this  drug  into  prac- 
tice :  And  the  enthufiafni  of  its  abettors  have 
been  abundantly  evinced,  in  the  melancholy  re- 
cords of  mod  charitable  inftitutions  for  a  con- 
fiderable fpace  of  time.  This  drug  affords  a  An- 
gular inftance  of  the  repugnance  to  the  pre- 
cepts 
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cepts  of  philofophy,  which  the  phyficians,  who 
glory  in  the  title  of  Empirics,  difplay  upon  every 
occafion. 

Inftead  of  attending  to  the  circumflances  con- 
comitant to  the  exhibition  of  every  drug,  of  ali- 
ment, drink,  temperature,  exercife,  paffions  of 
the  mind,  &c.  their  fole  attention  appears  to  be 
engroffed  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few  grains  of 
this  remedy ;  as  if  no  benefit  was  to  be  fuppofed 
to  accrue  from  any  of  the  ordinary  powers  which 
actually  fupport  life,  by  affording  a  ftimulus, 
the  failure  of  which  had  induced  the  difeafe.  If 
they  had  examined  accurately  the  powers  pro- 
ductive of  fcirrhus,  and  the  period  of  life  at 
which  it  happens,  they  would  have  difcovered 
that  they  were  all  fuch  as  a£l  by  a  debilitating 
operation.  This  confideration  folely  would  have 
led  them  to  pay  no  fuch  uncommon  deference 
to  this  unimportant  and  ineffential  material,  or 
truft  to  fo  impotent  a  power,  as  a  few  grains  of 
an  infignificant  remedy.  .  However,  this  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  and  I  believe  every  phyfician  of 
candour  and  liberality  will  affent  to  it,  that  with, 
out  a  confiderable  attention  to  the  feveral  powers, 
that  operate  by  an  invigorating  quality,  cicuta 
hath  never  been  efficacious. 

The  next  in  the  catalogue  of  noftrums  is  zinc; 
the  reputation  of  which,  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy, 
hath  been  little  inferior  to  the  preceding  in  the 
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treatment  of  fcirrhus.  At  one  period  its  medi- 
cinal powers  were,  to  adopt  the  language  of  its 
rhapfodifts,  fully  adequate  to  obtain  a  complete 
radical  folution  of  this  difeafe. 

The  hiftory  of  this  article  exhibits  to  us  a  cu- 
rious inftance  of  neglect,  and  inattention  to  the 
circumftances  accompanying  its  exhibition ;  as 
we  have  demonftrable  proofs  of  its  being  folely 
and  abftractedly  attended  to,  till  experience 
clearly  evinces  its  inefficacy,  and  completely 
mews  the  want  of  an  analyfis  of  its  qualities  and 
the  nature  of  this  difeafe :  for  no  inference  re* 
fpecting  its  qualities  and  mode  of  operation  is 
difcernible;  all  that  is  fuppofed,  is  only  that  it  is 
poffeffed  of  fome  fpeciflc  virtue. 

At  another  period  mercury  is  received  as  a  fpe- 
cific  in  lues  venerea;  in  which  the  fame petitioprin- 
cip'i'i  obtains  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  till  the 
want  of  nofes,  and  complete  deftrucYion  of 
gums,  fauces,  teeth,  and  tongues,  afford  a  tacit 
intimation  to  phyficians  of  the  impropriety  of 
confiding  folely  in  it :  confequently  recourfe  is 
had  to  mezereon,  farfaparilla,  the  Lifbon  diet- 
drink,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  articles,  but  all  with- 
out effect.  Hence  will  the  miferable  fufferer  fink 
under  his  load  of  grief  and  anguifh,  a  viftim  to  the 
want  of  application  of  the  principles  of  philofophi- 
cal  analyfis  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  phyficians,  at  lead  by  all  that 
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have  appealed  to  its  efFeds,  that  mercury  ope- 
rates as  a  ftimulus;  that  it  promotes,  if  aided  by 
other  fimilar  powers,  a  vigorous  perfpiration ;  and 
is  inductive  of  other  phenomena  chara&eriftic  of 
the  operation  of  a  ftimulus.  It  legitimately  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  good  confequences  ari- 
fing  from  its  ufe  refult  from  this  fource.  Is  it 
therefore  not  wonderful,  from  this  inference  re- 
fpecVmg  its  qualities,  that  means  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture are  not  had  recourfe  to  during  its  ufe,  to  co- 
operate with  it,  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  our  truly 
limited  practice,  and  more  completely  to  obtain 
the  advantages  which  thefe  qualities  intimate  to  us. 

The  fame  mode  of  reafoning  will  apply  to  the 
method  adopted  by  phyficians  in  the  ufe  and 
abufe  of  electricity.  Nothing  is  more  familiar 
than  the  obferving  this  valuable  remedy  ufed  con- 
jointly with  fome  other  evacuant  and  debilitating 
powers,  viz.  bleeding,  purging,  inanition,  &c  *. 

This  is  a  remedy  known  to  every  perfon  to 
be  polfeffed  of  remarkably  quick  ftimulant 
powers :  it  hath  therefore  been  ufed  in  the  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  paralyfis,  and  is  found  to 
afford  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  complaint ; 
which,  however,  fhortly  recurs  as  violent  as  everf 
From  this  it  naturally  follows,  that  powers  oper 
rating  upon  fimilar  principles,  but  of  a  more 
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durable  operation,  would  be  fully  adequate  to 
obtain  an  effectual  cure  in  mod  cafes  of  idiopa- 
thic paralyfis. 

It  is  ftri&ly  admiffible,  and  compatible  with 
common  fenfe  and  experience,  to  believe,  that 
cafes  of  paralyfis  where  electricity  has  been  ap- 
plied, have  been  relieved  ;  hence  its  denomina- 
tion of  a  fpecific.  But  to  give  credit  to  reports  of 
its  being  folely  efficacious,  or  where  powers  dia- 
metrically oppofite  have  been  conjoined,  is  as 
prepofterous  as  the  belief  that  the  world  is  com- 
pofed  of  atoms  and  pores. 

Further,  I  have  heard  it  gravely  afTerted  by 
one  phyfician,  that  the  volatile  alkali,  an  acknow- 
ledged pernicious  remedy  in  every  phlogiftic 
difeafe,  had  been  ufeful  in  peripneumony,  who 
with  the  fame  breath  affirmed  it  to  be  particularly 
efficacious  in  intermittent  fevers  #.  By  another 
phyfician  the  exhibition  of ferpentar.  Virgintenjis, 
had  been  recommended  for  a  trial  to  a  friend  of 
mine  who  had  occafion  to  attend  a  patient  in  pe- 
ripneumony, though  its  ftimulant  qualities  were 
univerfally  acknowledged.  In  the  laft,  the 
mod  complete  traces  of  Empiricifm  obtain :  and 
as  to  the  former,  we  are  irrefiftibly  led  to  place 
no  confidence  in  the  affertion ;  for  every  appeal 
to  the  nature  of  peripneumony,  and  the  principles 
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upon  which  the  medicine  operates,  lead  directly 
to  a  negation  of  the  fact  fo  affumed. 

The  importance  of  this  analyfis  is  ftill  further 
confpicuous,  in  order  to  remove  the  implicit  credit 
which  fome  phyficians  have  paid  to  a  few  prac- 
titioners in  Holland.  Who  have,  from  falfe  prin- 
ciples in  pathology,  conceived  that  abforbent 
earths,  efpecially  the  oculi  cancrorwn,  were  An- 
gularly efficacious  in  uterine  affections,  efpecially 
in  leucorrhcea  ;  and  that  the  peculiar  efficacy  of 
this  remedy  refided  in  its  aftringency.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  prepofterous  than  the  con- 
ceit, that  3j\  or  of  this  drug  mould  affect 
the  living  body  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  a 
difeafe  of  fuch  considerable  debility  as  leucorrhcea* 
where,  independent  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  parts 
locally  affected,  every  function  is  fo  confiderably 
impaired,  and  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  can  be  de- 
monstrated, from  every  caufe  inductive  of  it,  and 
every  power  capable  of  removing  it,  to  occupy 
the  whole  fyftem. 

Befides  the  difcharge  of  ferum,  which  takes 
place  from  the  relaxed  uterine  and  vaginal  vef-  i 
fels,  and  which  conftitutes  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  this  difeafe ;  it  is  frequently  found  to  be  con- 
joined with  a  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  fame 
velfels.  In  this  condition  it  is  found  to  be,  in  the 
event,  at  leaft  39  times  in  40  incurable,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  practice.    It  is  truly  afloniih- 
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l  ing  that  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures  fhould  • 
Ibe  fo  fported  with,  as  to  be  thus  fubjected  to  the 
■lies  of  impofture  and  the  ignorance  of  credulity. 

Semiruba  is  a  medicine   which  hath  met 
Iwith  its  encomiums ;  and  eventually  will,  I  pre- 
Ifume,  meet  with  the  fate  it  deferves.    This  re- 
Imedy  hath  been  recommended  as  a  fpecifk  in 
dyfentery,  as  much  as  gum  kino,  columbo  root, 
!&c.  have  in  diarrhoea.  But,  I  believe,  no  phyfi- 
pian  will  be  fo  mad  as  to  refer  us  to  actual  in- 
ftances  of  their  fuccefs ;  for  an  appeal  by  the  un- 
prejudiced to  their  efficacy,  would,  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt,  belie  any  affertion  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  reliance  of  phyficians  on  asther,  in  cafes 
of  afthma,  hath  equally  been  fubjected  to  dif- 
ippointment  in  the  event.  This  medicine  is  re- 
markably fuccefsful  in  preventing  a  paroxyfni 
when  forming,  as  well  as  affording  a  folution  to 
it  when  formed.  But,  mark  the  confequence  : 
The  fit,  fimilar  to  a  part  affected  with  palfy,  and 
relieved  for  the  time  by  electricity,  recurs  more 
violent  than  ever ;  and  paroxyfms  are  found 
more  frequent  in  confequence  of  its  ufe. 

Is  it  not  agreed  by  all  phyficians,  that  sether  is 
one  of  the  moft  diffufible  of  all  flimuli,  or,  ac- 
:ording  to  their  language,  a  moft  powerful  an- 
,  :ifpafmodic  ?  That  it  prevents  the  fit's  approach, 
iind  relieves  it  when  prefent,  from  its  affording 
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a  ftate  of  temporary  vigour,  is  unqueftiounable  : 
What  might  then  be  expected  from  powers  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  but  of  a  more  durable  operation? 

Angina  Pettoris  is  a  form. of  difeafe  which 
hath  made  fome  buftle  of  late  in  the  medical 
world.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  more  confpicuous 
for  its  novelty,  the  uncommonnefs  of  its  appear- 
ance, or  its  malignancy,  is  not  my  province  to 
afcertain.  But  this  is  certain,  that  phyficians 
have  hitherto  made  no  obfervations,  either  on 
the  caufes  which  produce  it,  or  the  remedies  which 
remove  it,  that  amount  to  ufeful  facts,  notwith- 
standing numerous  inftances  have  folicited  their 
notice  fince  it  firft  of  all  obtruded  itfelf  on  their 
attention.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
while  their  whole  attention  is  engrofTed  in  fearch- 
ing  for  fpecifics,  fuch  as  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  antimony,  &c.  and  for  fome  fnug  corner 
of  nofology  for  its  reception.  Whereas,  had  they 
applied  the  principles  of  analyfis  to  the  powers . 
inductive  of  it,  and  the  forerunners  to  its  forma-- 
tion  ;  if  to  this  they  had  fuperadded  complete  at- 
tention to  the  real  phsenomena  of  the  ftate  oft 
predifpofition  and  of  the  difeafe  ;  its  nature  would 
long  ere  this,  have  been  difcovered,  and  practi- 
tioners would  have  been  relieved  from  the  in- 
cbnfolable  affliction  attendant  on  feeing  their: 
fellow-creatures  in  extreme  mifery,  without  re- 
lieving their  diftreffes. 
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The  credulity  of  that  phyfician  is  ftill  further 
pitiable,  who,  from  confidence,  in  the  peculiar  effi- 
cacy of  burnt  leather,  burnt  fpunge,  and  other 
tram  of  a  fimilar  nature,  expects  to  cure  fcro- 
phula^j  and  a  variety  of  tumors  both  encyfted 
and  folidj  occupying  different  portions  of  the  bo- 
dy.   I  know  no  character  fo  truly  defpicable,  or 
that  merits  the  indignation  of  fociety  more,  than 
the  wretch  who  defpifes  the  knowledge  of  rules  of 
fcience  in  the  practice  of  a  liberal  art,  where  the 
moft  invaluable  of  all  human  bleflings,  health, 
and  its  attendant  comforts,  are  at  flake.  Nothing 
furely  more  completely  evinces  the  revival  of  the 
philofophy  of  Democritus,  than  this  propenfity  of 
phyficians  to  Empiricifm.    Inftead  of  obferving 
coincidences  and  affinities  in  nature,  they  ob- 
ferve  a  very  different  conduct  indeed  :  Like 
apt  pupils  in  the  Democritic  fchool,  they  endea- 
vour to  demonftrate  that  nature  is  made  up  of 
parts  completely  heterogeneous  with  refpect  to 
each  other;  and  that  a  pleafing  affinity  is  nowhere 
difcernible  in  her  phsenomena,  Or  the  character- 
iftic  of  her  works.    Were  we,  however,  to  fol- 
low the  fteps  which  Newton  did  in  his  difcovery 
of  the  laws  of  light,  or  of  planetary  gravitation, 
a  very  different  opinion  would   ihftantly  be 
begot  in  us.    This  illuffrious  philofopher,  in 
the  laft  cafe,  faw  that  it  was  the  property  of 
all  bodies  to  fall  to  a  common  centre.    He  faw 
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this  property  not  only  in  fmall  bodies,  but 
in  great  j  in  thofe  at  a  diftance,  as  well  as  thofe 
at  hand.  From  which  analyfis  of  particulars 
he  drew  this  indu&ive  conclufion,'  That  it  is  a 
general  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  gravitate. 

Should,  our  curiofity  lead  us  further  to  purfue 
the  inquiries  of  this  great  man,  we  mould  find 
him  difcover  fome  general  property  in  which 
bodies  exifliing  on  this  earth  agreed,  and  of 
which  its  machinery  is  formed,  and  this  form- 
ing a  part  in  one  great  whole.  Should  we  ftill 
go  further  in  our  inquiries,  we  could  find  other 
planets  like  our  earth,  enlightened  by  the  fame 
fun,  and  this  forming  but  a  part  in  the  folar 
fyftem.  Nay,  our  journey  would  not  end  here. 
We  next  could  difcover  other  funs  enlighten- 
ing other  worlds  like  our's,  and  our  fun  but 
forming  one  point  in  the  immenfe  collection  of 
funs  and  worlds.  We  find  them  all  making  a 
part  in  the  univerfe,  and  forming  all  diftincl: 
parts  of  being  *.  Here  ceafe  our  inquiries;  th& 
mind  can  expand  no  more.  In  this  progrefs  the 
method  of  analyfis  is  fumciently  confpicuous : 
The  inquirer,  from  an  analyfis  of  particulars,  hath, 
in  the  afcending  fcale,  or,  to  ufe  the  language 
of  fcience,  by  the  analyfis  of  compofition,  difco- 
vered  the  mod  general  of  all  truths  or  laws. 

We  mail,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  trace  the  fteps 
which  led  Dr  Brown  to  that  extenfive  induction, 

from 
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from  which  he  demonstrates,  in  the  moil  indu- 
bitable manner,  that  all  the  powers  which  ope- 
rate upon  living  animals*  and  that  are  productive 
of  the  phenomena  of  health,  predifpofition  to 
difeafe,  and  actual  difeafe  in  them  as  well  as  in 
the  vegetable  creation,  Stimulate.  It  is  our  pro- 
vince to  examine  it  on  the  principles  of  philofo- 
phical  analyfis;  nothing  being  morecertain,  than, 
that,  when  we  forfake  the  method  of  induction, 
error  unavoidably  enfues.  The  errors  in  natu- 
ral philofophy,  previous  to  the  application  of  in- 
ductive fcience  to  it  by  the  modern  Eclectics, 
as  well  as  the  abstractions,  &c.  among  the  fects 
of  moralifts  and  metaphysicians,  are  complete 
proofs  of  the  obfervation.  The  unnatural  dif* 
tinctions  in  the  fy (terns  of  Materia  Medica, 
are  unquestionably  the  refult  of  applying  falfe 
philofophy  to  medicine.  But  the  mifchief  refts 
not  here.  For  the  greateft  of  all  plagues  in 
fcience,  inaccurate  language,hasbeen  fuperadded 
to  the  evil. 

In  this  dilemma,  a  mind  polfeffed  of  fingular 
accuracy  and  profound  judgment,  was  indifpen- 
fably  requifite,  in  order  to  analize  all  the  feveral 
powers  operating  upon  animated  nature.  This 
important  talk  appears  to  have  been  allotted  to 
Dr  Brown.  He  fet  out  with  an  hypothec's. 
However,  he  found  it  as  indifpenfable  to  adopt 
the  Newtonian  rule  in  this  department  as  in  the 
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other  parts  of  his  fyftem  ;  and  his  progrefs  is 
ftriaiy  conformable  to  it.  He  began  his  obfer- 
vations  on  powers  which  were  known  and  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  by  degrees  rofe  to  thofe  which 
were  more  remote  from  his  obfervation.  He 
neceffarily  found,  that  the  blood,  chyle,  food,  the 
fluids  feparated  from  the  blood,  air,  heat,  &c. 
{Emulate  animals.  From  thefe  phenomena  his  at- 
tention was  neceffarily  transferred  to  the  proper 
functions  of  mind,  viz.  paffion,  emotion,  thought, 
together  with  mufcular  action.  Thefe  he  alfo 
found  to  ftimulate  ;  their  effects  being  the 
fame,  viz.  life  in  its  different  degrees  :  for 
without  the  agency  of  thefe  powers,  life  muit 
ceafe. 

Having  furveyed  all  thefe  more  familiar  ob- 
jects, his  attention  was  neceffarily  called  to  fub- 
jects  more  difficult  of  examination,,  and  intrica- 
cies feemingly  unfurmountable  affailed  him ; 
fo  that  his  hypothefis  mult  have  perifhed  :  for 
the  operation  of  contagions,  poifons,  opium, 
and  numerous  objects  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were 
unqueftionably  of  difficult  folution*  To  his  em- 
barraffments  in  this  fituation,  the  doctrine  of  ano- 
dynes, the  fate  of  the  Marfeilles  porters,  wtp  died 
upon  opening  bales  of  goods  impregnated  with 
the  contagion  of  the  plague  from  the  Levant, 
together  with  the  difafters  accompanying  dogs 
who  yifited  the  Grotto  del  Cani,  were  apparently 
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fufficient  to  convince  his  opponents,  of  the  wild 
delufion  of  his  opinions.  In  this  fituation,  he 
had  recourfe  for  reinforcement  to  the  principles 
of  the  fecond  Newtonian  axiom ;  and  this  af- 
forded a  complete  folution  to  his  manifold  em- 
barrafTments. 

He  reafoned  as  follows.  Heat  to  63  degrees 
ftimulates  animals  fufficiently  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  all  the  functions  of  body  and  mind. 
When  it  is  above  this  point,  or  below  it,  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  heightened  or  impaired  ; 
but  when  confiderably  above  or  below  it, 
the  functions  of  body  and  mind  are  impaired, 
or  ceafe  altogether.  For  example,  a  man  de- 
prived of  mufcular  action  and  proper  cloathing, 
could  not  live  a  few  minutes  at  the  freezing 
point :  and  yet  would  it  be  falfe  to  allege  that 
this  temperature  is  flimulating  ?  fince  fifh  and 
feveral  animals  are  found  to  live  even  under  that 
temperature,  and  to  perform  all  the  proper  func- 
tions of  life  in  it.  It  is  therefore  a  legitimate 
confequence,  that  this  temperature  is  flimulating, 
as  the  effects,  viz.  life,  &c.  are  equally  enjoyed 
at  68  as  at  o. 

This  mode  of  reafoning  he  hath  adopted  in 
the  examination  of  every  power  operating  upon 
the  human  body,  whether  blood,1  air,  food,  &c. 
For  blood  in  abundance  and  in  defect  conftitutes 
3.  ftimulus ;  food,  nourifhing  abundantly,  or  af- 
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fording  a  defective  nourimment,  produces  the  fame 
effect.  Air,  when  pure,  affords,  probably  inde- 
pendent of  its  ufe  in  refpiration,  a  confiderable 
ftimulus  to  the  body,  and  its  effects  in  all  pro- 
bability are  in  proportion  to  its  purity. 

Impure  air,  improper  food,  and  deficient 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  fyftem,  are  found  to  give 
birth  to  fevers  of  the  mod  malignant  nature  :  If 
contagion  be  fuperadded,  their  effects  are  in- 
creafed,  but  no  effential  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe  is  conftituted.  Hence  he  draws  this 
inductive  conclufion,  That  contagions,  whether 
affecting  perfons  predifpofed  to  phlogiftic  or 
althenic  difeafe,  operate  like  the  ordinary  powers; 
their  effects  being  the  fame  precifely  with  them, 
in  increafing  *  or  diminilhing  f  excitement. 

Poifons,  giving  birth  to  idiopathic  difeafe, 
add  additional  weight  to  his  conclufion.  Nu- 
merous facts  are  not  wanting  to  prove,  that 
epilepfy,  palfy,  apoplexy,  and  aflhmatic  pa- 
roxyfms,  have  been  induced  by  poifons.  Their 
giving  birth  to  thefe  forms  of  difeafe,  are  complete 
proofs  of  their  operating  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  ordinary  powers,  viz.  by  giving  a  deficient 
ftimulus,  or  by  diminiming  the  excitement; 
which,  by  a  copious  induction  of  facts,  he  proves 

to 
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to  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  not  plethora. 
They  require,  therefore,  a  very  different  mode 
of  cure  from  that  which  the  doctrine  of  plethora 
fuggefts. 

Opium,  he  alfo  undeniably  proves,  contrary 
to  the  received  opinion,  to  be  a  molt  quickly 
diffufible  ftimulus,  and  not  a  fedative.  Its  ef- 
fential  ufe  in  difeafes  of  the  greateft  debility,  in 
abating  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  in  the  lad 
ftages  of  fevers,  dropfies,  &c.  which  unqueftion- 
ably  is  a  fymptom  of-  debility  ;  its  allaying  deli- 
rium in  fevers,  and  affording  lleep,  which  are 
fymptoms  alfo  of  debility  *  ;  its  univerfally  pro- 
ving detrimental  in  all  phlogiflic  difeafes,  in  all 
recent  and  gun-mot  wounds,  by  preventing  in- 
flead  of  procuring  lleep,  by  aggravating  inftead 
of  allaying  urgent  fymptoms,  prove  the  truth  of 
the  obfervation, 

In  this  manner  he  proceeded  in  furveying 
every  power  operating  upon  animals  in  their  li- 
ving ftate ;  and  ultimately  arrived,  aided  by  the 
rules  of  analyfis  and  indu&ion,  at  the  molt  uni- 
verfal  conception  which  the  mind  can  attain,  viz. 
this  extenfive  law  in  nature,  "  That  all  the  powers 
"  operating  upon  the  animal  and  -vegetable  king- 
"  doms,  and  ireative  of  all  their  phano?nena,  fti- 
"  mulate." 

Thus  have  we  attempted  the  application  of 
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the  principles  of  philofophical  analyfis  and  induc- 
tion to  the  profeffion  of  medicine.  The  fubje£t 
is  highly  worthy  the  moft  accurate  examination  j 
having  no  lefs  an  object  than  the  complete  extir- 
pation of  Empiricifm. 

The  ftrange  propenfity  of  phyficians  to  Em- 
piricifm, which  at  prefent  fo  flagrantly  directs 
every  department  of  the  profeffion,  hath  given 
rife  to  a  very  copious  catalogue  of  books  of 
cafes  * ;  from  which  no  ufeful  or  juft  deduction 
can  be  drawn,  no  truth  difcovered,  but  this  very 
melancholy  one,  That  the  lives  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures are  fubje&ed,  efpecially  in  hofpitals  and  dif- 
penfaries,  to  the  dogmatic  canons  of  credulous 
graduates. 

The  affemblage  of  falfe  information  lately  re- 
cited, is  an  additional  argument  for  its  comple- 
tion. For  without  thefe  important  inftruments  of 
fcience,  no  refemblances  in  the  powers  operating 
upon  the  human  body  wjll  be  perceived  ;  but  the 
idea  of  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  nature  will  be 
inculcated  without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
complete  attention  to  the  circumflances  accom- 
panyingthe  exhibition  of  medicines  were  attended 
to,  an  analyfis  of  the  more  general  qualities  of 
thefe  medicines  would  be  obtained  ;  and  an  in- 
duction would  follow,  explicative  of  the  laws  of 
naure,  and  characleriftic  of  different  difeafes. 

CHAP. 

*  See  Home's  Cafea  in  the  Infirmary,  and  Duncan's  in, 
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chap.  vr. 

The  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Philofophical 
Evidence  to  Medicine. 

[TJHilosophical  evidence  fignifies  the  means 
1|  employed  to  afcertain  the  reality  of  the  ob- 
jects and  relations  in  nature.  Its  branches  are, 
confcioufnefs,  intuition,  fenfation,  caufe  and  ef- 
fect: That  which  belongs  to  medicine,  is  the  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  evidence,  effect  and  caufe.  Ob- 
fervation  and  experiment  guide  the  human  mind 
in  applying  the  degrees  of  evidence  *. 

From  the  preceding  definition  of  evidence  we 
are  warranted  in  aflerting,  that  no  recourfe  to 
demonftration  is  required,  in  order  to  prove,  that 
the  cultivators  of  our  art  have  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  fubjeft  of  this  chapter.  It  is  a  fubjecl: 
that  appears  in  a  light  truly  important,  as  it  con- 
fifts  in  an  analyfis  of  the  different  means  which 
eftablifli  truth.  Hence  we  find  that  different 
fciences  require  different  kinds  of  evidence,  and 
afford  correfponding  degrees  of  certainty.  The 
truth  of  our  obfervation  is  fufficiently  exempli- 
fied in  the  fuperiority  which  the  modes  of  de- 
imonftration  in  phyfics  and  mathematics,  difcover, 
to  that  obferved  in  metaphyfics  and  ethics. 

To  afcertain  the  degrees  of  evidence  and  cer- 
tainty 
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tainty  which  apply  to  medicine,  is  a  fubjecl:  j 
highly  meriting  a  pen  capable  of  genuine  philo- 
fophy  and  precifion.  The  thoughts  I  have  to  conv  J 
municate  will  be  exprefied  as  briefly  as  poflible. 

In  practical  writers  we  find  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eafes  deduced  from  the  evidence  which  fymptoms,, 
independently  and  abftradtedly  confidered,  fug-  - 
geft.  Hence  we  find  a  particular  attention  tos 
thefe  circumltances  ftrongly  inculcated  by  no- J 
fological  writers,  as  coincidences  and  affinities ; 
in  the  line  of  fymptoms  conftitute  the  bafis  uponi 
which  this  frail  department  of  our  profeflion  refts. . 
It  requires  no  preternatural  fhare  of  acutenefs; 
to  demonftrate,  that  this  modern  appendix  to  me- 
dicine is  fundamentally  erroneous :  that  it  mif-- 
leads  from  the  real  obfervation  of  nature  ;  and 
rears  its  fabric  of  affected  acutenefs  and  oftenta*- 
tion,  on  the  bafis  of  falfe  philofophy,  by  the  ad- 
miflion  of  falfe  evidence. 

I  mall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  abftradilj 
confederation  of  fymptoms  leads  dire&ly  to  error 
in  almoft  all  difeafes.  We  (hall,  iirthe  firft  place,.: 
inftance  the  truth  of  this  remark  in  proper  fe- 
ver ;  the  proximate  caufe  of  wjiich  is  inferred! 
from  the  drynefs,  palenefs,  and  conftri&ion  on 
the  furface  :  Hence  the  denomination  oifpafm  *. 
But  we  have  complete  perception  of  the  removal 
of  this  conftriftion  or  fpafm,  by  the  appearance. 

of 
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if  colliquative  fweats  which  eventually  enfuer 
md  colliquative  diarrhoea,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
:he  fame  import  j  while  the  palenefs  and  other 
ymptoms  indicating  the  exiftence  of  this  fup- 
3ofed  caufe  remain ;  and  the  difeafe,  inftead  of 
xing  relieved,  continues  with  an  accelerated 
jrogreflion  in  its  fatal  career. 

Further :  The  caufe  of  inflammation  is  referred 
:o  the  fame  principle,  viz.  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
^eflels.  Let  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  but 
examine  what  kind  of  evidence  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  this  induction,  or  whether  it  has  any 
evidence  but  that  fuggefted  by  fupprefled  perfpi- 
ration,  which  is  a  fymptom  univerfal  in  phlogiftic 
difeafes :  It  will  appear  completely  fallacious  like 
:he  preceding.  But  notorioufly  fo  with  refpect  to 
the  latter,  as  a  flagrant  piece  of  fophiftry  is  com. 
mitted.  For  the  general  operation  of  all  the 
powers  creative  of  phlogiflic  diathefis  ads  upon 
principles  that  would  remove  a  fpafm  ;  and  the 
powers  employed  to  remove  the  inflammation  or 
phlogiflic  diathefis  operate  upon  principles  that 
muft  altogether  fix  a  fpafm ;  which  unqueftion- 
ably  is  a  fymptom  of  debility,  whether  as  occu- 
pying an  internal  cavity,  or  an  organ  of  volun- 
tary motion.  It  is  truly  aftonilhing,  that  even  the 
refult  of  more  than  forty  years  experience  (hould 
be  an  attempt  to  reconcile  fuch  glaring  abfurdities . 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  it  would  be  an  endlefs  fubjetf:  to  purfue 
this  falfe  philofophy  through  all  its  windings  and 
mazes.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  all  his  proxi- 
mate caufes,  at  leaft  thofe  that  have  the  molt 
diftant  claim  to  novelty,  are  the  refult  of  falfe 
evidence.  The  evidence  mggefted  by  the  ju- 
vant'ia  and  ladentia,  the  only  fpecies  of  evidence 
upon  which  we  can  hope  to  make  difcoveries, 
is  altogether  omitted ;  and  attention  to  appa- 
rent phenomena,  not  the  real  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, are  almoft  folely  inculcated. 

An  aftronomer  may  as  well  expect  to  draw  a 
juft  conclufion  of  the  real  motions  of  Jupiter 
or  any  other  primary  planet,  from  their  ap- 
parent contorted  and  looped  evolutions ;  or  a 
philofopher  difcover  a  law  of  nature,  in  phy- 
fics,  or  morals,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Categories 
of  Ariftotle ;  or  a  critic  hope  for  fame  in  all 
the  fine  arts,  when  he  breathes  nothing  but  the 
rules  of  Ariftotle,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus  ;  as 
a  phyfician  can  hope  to  difcover  the  nature  and 
caufes  of  difeafes,  when  he  rears  his  inductions 
on  falfe  evidence. 

If  this  afpect  of  fophiftry  in  medicine  were 
altogether  confined  to  the  formation  of  hypo- 
thefes  ;  if  its  precepts  did  not  extend  to  the 
practice  of  the  profeffion ;  if  its  influence  did 
not  pervade  both  private  and  hofpital  practice, 
which  I  hope  to  eftablifh  by  proper  inftances ; 
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nay,  if  its  baneful  confequences  were  not  urfi- 
verfally  confpicuous,  it  might  admit  but  of  a 
flight  animadverfion.    But  the  innumerable  in- 
ftances  of  its  fatality  which  I  have  feen,  and 
which  daily  occur,  mould  certainly  have  given 
birth  to  a  different  afpect  of  evidence.  Without 
juft  evidence,  confufion  muft  attend  our  judgment 
in  the  following  modifications  of  idiopathic  difeafe, 
phrenitis}  ophthalmia,  haemorrhagy,  rheumatifm^ 
and  the  fugitive  pains  which  fo  frequently  accom- 
pany the  afthenic  diathefis,  and  which  fo  conftant- 
ly  invite  the  cupping-glaffes,  and  numerous  other 
local  torments.    Nothing  is  more  clear  to  me, 
than  that,  without  the  mod  complete  attention 
to  the  form  of  evidence  previoufly  recited,  our 
efforts  to  fuccour  our  fellow-creatures  will  prove 
abortive  in  nineteen  cafes  out  of  twenty :  at  leaft 
the  following  forms  of  difeafes  will  altogether  be 
confounded  without  it,  viz.  the  active  and  paf- 
five  *  phrenitis,  the  a&ive  and  pamve  ophthal- 
mia, the  a&ive  and  pamve  hasmorrhagies,  the  ac- 
tive and  paffive  rheumatifm,  the  acute  and  chro- 
nic catarrh,  together  with  aftive  and  paffive  in- 
flammations occupying  different  parts  of  the  fy- 
ftem. 

We  are  altogether  indebted  to  Dr  Brown 
for  applying  this  department  of  fcience  to  me- 
dicine, viz.  the  philofophy  of  evidence.  The 

falfe 

*  Exemplified  in  typhus. 
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falfe  fpecies  of  philofophy  which  has  hitherto* 
been  applied  to  our  profeffion  has  been  in  no 
department  confidered  by  this  author  with  greater 
attention  than  the  part  we  are  at  prefent  engaged 
in.  This  philofopher  and  phyfician  appears  to 
have  feen  in  its  juft  light  the  application  of  fo- 
phiftry  to  medicine  ;  but  in  no  department,  fays 
he,  is  it  more  reprehenfible  than  in  this  inftance* 
as  it  is  pregnant  with  deftructtion,  and  calls 
loudly  for  amendment. 

The  evidence  which  he  admits  of,  is  the  evi- 
dence inculcated  by  Bacon,  and  adopted  and  ap- 
plied by  Newton ;  its  denomination  has  been 
given.  The  invaluable  precepts  it  is  fraught 
with,  and  the  fuccefsful  cure  of  difeafe  it  affords, 
are  too  numerous  to  need  a  recital.  The  confe- 
quences  to  which  the  neglect  of  it  leads,  cafes 
of  actual  practice  will  befl  inform*. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

An  Examination  of  Nosology  on  the  Principles 
of  Fhilofophical  Arrangement. 

Philosophical  arrangement  fignifies  the 
claffing  of  phenomena  by  their  real  quali- 
ties and  relations.  The  qualities  which  direct 
to  philofophical  arrangement  differ  in  every  de- 
partment of  nature.  They  fhould  be  obvious, 
uniform,  and  univerfal  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  deception  which  unavoid- 
ably is  found  to  attend  the  abftract  confideration 
of  fymptoms,  independent  of  the  powers  which 
create  and  remove  difeale  :  Notwithstanding  the 
evidence  they  give  birth  to  is  demonftrated  to  be 
completely  fallacious ;  for  it  is  known  to  every 
perfon,  that  difeafes  the  rnoft  diffimilar  to  each 
other  in  nature,  are  attended  with  a  fimilarity  in 
point  of  fymptoms,  as  is  fufEciently  exemplified 
in  the  preceding  chapter  :  Yet  this  is  the  fpecies 
of  evidence  upon  which  a  late  fafhionable  ftudy, 
Nofology,  reus.  This,  like  the  Categories  of  A- 
riftotle,  is  made  the  ftandard  to  which  every 
afped  of  mifery  and  anguifh  is  made  to  conform. 
Its  abettors  admit  of  its  infant-ftate.  But  reafon, 
experience,  and  phitofophy,  point  out  the  necef- 

fity 
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fity  of  anticipating  its  maturity  by  crufliing  the* 
hydra  in  its  cradle  *. 

We  would  not  wifh  to  be  confidered  as  with- 
drawing our  aflent  to  the  importance  of  this 
ftudy,  from  the  puerile  and  contemptible  confi- 
derations  actuating  a  party ;  or  from  the  mere 
verbal  affirmation  of  any  perfon,  however  great 
and  juftly  weighty  his  authority,  or  refpe&able 
his  character ;  if  an  appeal  to  the  facts  in  nature 
did  not  fully  fupport  us,  and  if  a  complete  convic- 
tion, that  it  derogated  from  the  firft  principles  of 
philofophy,  did  not  lead  us  to  affirm,  that  the  real 
arrangement  of  nature  will  never  be  difcovered 
by  the  obfervation  of  coincidences  in  the  form 
of  fymptoms.  Thus,  wherever  the  fymptoms  of 
languor,  lamtude,  the  loathing  of  food,  naufea 
vomiting,  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  concur,  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  belief  that  they  imply 
the  fame  morbid  ftate.  No  recourfe  or  appeall 
is  made  to  the  form  of  evidence  previoufly  reci- 
ted. Accordingly  we  find,  that  difeafes  from 
this  notion  are  claffed  together  j  viz.  the  inter- 
mittent fever  and  typhus  in  the  fame  order  with 
fynocha  j  cynanche  maligna,  with  the  higheft  of 
all  phlogiftic  affections,  peripneumony ;  fmall- 
pox  and  meafles,  difeafes  of  very  high  excite- 
ment, with  the  lowed  in  the  fcale  of  debility, 
the  plague  f . 

In 
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In  all  thefe  difeafes,  though  a  linking  affinity 
is  difcernible  by  nofologifts,  the  molt  complete 
difcrepancy  obtains  as.  to-  the  caufes  producing 
them,  and  the  powers  removing  them.  But  the 
delufion  refts  not  here.  We  can  perceive  an 
equal  degree  of  artificial  clarification  in  the  junc- 
tion of  local  with  idiopathic  difeafes,  which  uni- 
versally pervades  the  whole  fyftems  of  nofology. 
This,  however,  leads  to  worfe  coufequences,  and 
to  inextricable  confufion  both  in  the  prognofis 
and  cure  ;  for  by  thefe  means  we  mall  not  be 
enabled  to  determine  which  difeafes  are  fufceptible 
of  mitigation  only,  which  of  radical  cure.  Every 
playfician  of  candour  will  confefs  the  univerfal 
want  of  fuccefs  which  attends  the  treatment  of 
phthyfis  pulmonalis,  for  it  is  altogether  a  local 
or  fymptomatic  difeafe.  The  incurable  nature 
of  intumifceptio  is  known  to  every  practitioner  i 
this  likewife  is  a  local  difeafe ;  and,  like  many 
others,  is  always  the  refult  of  neglect  or  ill  treat- 
ment of  an  idiopathic  affection  *. 

We  may  adminifter  fquills  eternally,  or  any 
other  medicine,  for  dropfy,  whether  occupying 
the  head,  cheft,  abdomen,  or  cellulaf  mem- 
brane, if  a  local  affection  gives  rife  to  it,  viz. 
fcirrhous  liver  to  afcites,  &c.  In  vain  may  we 
expect  the  folution  of  dyfpeptie  fymptoms,  and 
conftant  vomiting  upon  the  taking  of  food,  if  a 

F  fcirrhus 
*  Brown's  Le&ures. 
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fcirrhus  of  the  pylorus  obtains,  upon  the  principle 
of  debility  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
being  the  proximate  caufe.  Does  not  fcirrhus, 
afFeaing  the  mammas,  or  uterus,  or  tefticle,  al- 
ternately, after  one  of  thefe  in  a  difeafed  ftate  has 
been  removed,  fuggeft  to  us  the  probability,  if 
not  certainty,  of  the  difeafe  being  not  local  but 
general,  and  requiring  not  topical  means,  which 
furgeons  vainly  rely  on,  but  general  ?  The  fre- 
quency of  its  transference  to  other  parts,  after 
complete  excifion  of  the  difeafed  parts  has  taken 
place,  is  almoft  a  demonftrable  proof  of  the  fu- 
tility of  our  confidering  it  in  the  light  of  a  pure- 
ly local  affection.  The  common  ulcus  mali  mo- 
ds, which  is  relieved  by  P.  bark  and  remedies 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  as  conftantly  is  found  to  de- 
feat the  common  topical  means  fingly. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  fymptoms,  we  have 
found,  leads  directly  to  the  alfociation  of  phlo- 
giftic  idiopathic  difeafe  with  afthenic  ;  nay,  the 
higheft  form  of  the  former  with  the  loweft  of  the 
latter.  We  have  feen,  that  it  refts  not  here ; 
that  it  leads  directly  to  the  junction  of  local  with 
idiopathic  difeafe. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fpend  any  more  of  our  time  in 
reprobating  a  doctrine  of  our  profeffion  altoge- 
ther founded  upon  falfe  principles,  warranted  by 
nothing,  unlefs  it  be  confidered  as  an  Index  or 
Dictionary  of  reference.    However,  it  is  much 

to 
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to  be  lamented,  that  the  diftinclion  of  local  from 
idiopathic  difeafe,  which  nofology  altogether  con- 
founds, is  not  more  complete,  and  the  powers 
operating  upon  the  living  body  more  accurately 
analized  and  attended  to  by  phyficians.   By  this 
means  they  would  be  enabled  to  difcover  the 
real  relations  of  thefe  powers  as  obtaining  in  na- 
ture, and  the  precife  nature  of  idiopathic  difeafe 
and  its  modified  afpects.    It  would  lead  us  to 
avoid  all  vague  and  obfcure  reafonings,  which 
are  the  refult  of  incomplete  analyfis,  and  to  treat 
our  art  upon  principles  truly  fcientific.   The  pe- 
riod of  hope,  and  that  of  defpair,  would  from 
hence  be  taught.  But,  on  the  contrary,  being  re- 
mifs  in  this  diftin&ion,  and  in  the  analyfis  we  have 
fo  repeatedly  mentioned,  leads  us  to  treat  a  per- 
fon  upon  the  fame  principles  who  falls  into 
palfy,  apoplexy,  or  epilepfy,  from  a  local  caufe, 
either  by  a  fteatomatous  or  bony  excrefcence 
preffing  upon  the  brain ;  as  if  a  perfon  became 
epileptic  from  a  debilitating  caufe,  or  catapho- 
rous  from  an  effufion  or  plenitude  of  blood  in 
the  veifels  of  the  brain. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

An  Jt tempt  to  Jhew  the  Application  of  the  New- 
tonian  Axioms  to  Medicine. 

THE  great  importance  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
axioms,  in  all  the  fciences  where  material 
nature  is  the  fubjecl:  of  contemplation,  is  too 
univerfally  received  to  need  any  particular  nota- 
tion in  this  place.  Their,  application,  however, 
appears  not  to  be  confined  to  this  afpec\  of  na- 
ture ;  for  they  have  been  extended  to  the  fci- 
ences which  have  a  reference  to  intelligence,  and 
particularly  to  that  afpecl:  of  it  which  regards  man's 
intelligent  and  moral  faculties.  This  extenfive 
range  of  nature  which  they  take,  occafioned  the 
denomination  of"  univerfal  axioms  of  nature 

The  immortal  Bacon  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation,  in  his  Novum  Organum,  of  thefe  ufe- 
ful  directors  of  induftry  and  genius. 

We  mall  examine  them  in  the  order  which 
they  afTurne  in  the  Principia,  and  in  the  moft 
brief  manner* 

FIRST  AXIOM. 

The  caufes  only  that  are  true,  and  fuffictent  to  ex- 
plain phanomena,  are  to  be  admitted  into  any 
fcience  f . 

The  number  of  caufes  which  have  been  con- 
fidered  by  phyficians  as  neceifary  to  explain 

the 
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the  phenomena  of  difeafe,  has  been  almoft  in- 
finite. The  denominations  of  predifponent,  exci- 
ting, and  proximate  caufes,  are  familiar  to  every 
fmatterer  in  medicine ;  nay,  internal  and  exter- 
nal caufes  have  been  fuperadded  to  this  group 
of  unnatural  diftincYions  *. 

Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  phyficians 
have  been  too  implicit  copyifts  of  the  Ariftote- 
lian  philofophy  in  this  department.  The  molt 
complete  refemblance  obtains  between  this  diver- 
fity  of  caufes  and  the  Categories  of  Ariftotle, 
under  which  he  ranged  all  knowledge. 

That  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  nor  em- 
ploys a  multiplicity  of  caufes  to  produce  an  ef- 
fect when  a  few  will,  is  the  language  of  true 
philofophy.  How  difcrepant  to  it  is  the  recital 
previoufly  given  ? 

Previous  to  the  application  of  Lord  Bacon's 
philofophy  to  phyfics,  the  moft  complete  analogy 
obtained  between  the  language  of  philofophers 
and  that  which  at  prefent  is  held  by  phyficians. 
A  multiplicity  of  caufes  were  confidered  as  ne- 
celfary  to  explain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. The  experiments,  however,  inftituted  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  prove  gravitation,  have  all 
one  tendency;  they  all  contribute  to  eftablifh 
the  object.  Previous  to  this  period,  we  heard 
of  nothing  but  the  abftractions  of  Des  Cartes. 
We  heard  of  Nature's  abhorring  a  vacuum ; 

F  3  of 
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of  planets  being  held  in  their  orbits  by  the  power 
of  vortices,  &c.  Thus  a  multitude  of  caufes 
was  introduced  into  fcience,  more  than  were 
fufficient  to  explain  the  phsenomena  of  nature. 
When  we  furvey  the  particulars  leading  to  any 
law,  we  find  it  unneceffary  to  bring  more  caufes 
than  what  we  can  account  for :  it  is  needlefe  to 
introduce  more,  if  the  facts  on  which  the  law  is 
founded  are  accurately  analized. 

Till  lately,  however,  no  attempts  have  been 
made  by  phyficians  to  apply  Newton's  axioms  to 
the  profeflion.  This  aflertion  is  verified  by  an 
appeal  to  the  conftant  language  of  phyficians. 

For,  as  we  have  had  occafion  before  to  obferve, 
predifponent  caufes,  exciting  caufes,  proximate 
caufes,  nay,  internal  and  external  caufes,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  Englifh  political  writer, 
"  dance  thro'  their  works  in  all  the  mazes  of  meta- 
*'  phorical  confufion  *."  Like  the  inftruments 
ufed  by  phyficians  to  remove  difeafe,  and  which 
we  have  attempted  to  fubjecl  to  the  teft  of  analy- 
fis,  no  refemblances  have  they  difcovered  in  the 
powers  creative  of  them  ;  though  the  moft  com- 
plete coincidence  takes  place  in  all  thefe  unnatural 
diftinftions ;  though  a  general  operation  is  dif- 
cernible  in  each  feparately,  and  in  all  combined 
together.  The  application  of  this  invaluable  pre- 
cept to  medicine  was  difcovered  by  Dr  Brown, 
which  his  Commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 

difpofitions 
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difpofition,  inculcated  in  his  Text-book*  ,  will 
evince  to  any  perfon  the  lead  converfant  in  phi- 
lofophical  inquiry. 

The  caufe  he  affigns  is  one  over  all ;  viz.  a 
variation  in  the  degree  of  excitement.  A  cer- 
tain given  degree  conftitutes  health :  Every  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  of  that  degree  forms  ten- 
dency to  difcafe :  And  when  the  increafe  or  di- 
minution arifes  to  a  certain  height,  its  confe- 
quence  is  aftual  difeafe  |. 

This  proportion  he  has  demonstrated,  by  pro- 
ving, that  all  the  powers  acting  upon  the  human 
body  operate  by  produping  excitement  in  the 
variety  mentioned  ;  and,  in  the  difeafed  ftate,  or 
tendency  to  this,  that  the  remedies  operate  by 
diminilhing  excitement  when  exceffive,  and  in- 
creafing  it  when  deficient  J. 

This  was  bringing  the  matter  to  a  degree  of 
fimplicity  that  the  ftate  of  phyfic,  diftra&ed  and 
confufed  by  the  multiplicity  and  difcrepancy  of 
the  caufes  affigned,  could  not  give  the  molt  di- 
ftant  hopes  of. 

This  propofition  applies  not  only  to  animal  but 
vegetable  life.  It  has  therefore  laid  the  founda- 
dation  of  a  fcience  which  may  be  denominated 
the  fcience  of  living  matter,  comprehending  every 
modification  of  life  on  this  terraqueous  globe. 
Never  was  the  axiom  of  Newton  applied  with 

F  4  more 
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more  completenefs,  corre&nefs,  and  extent.  The 
exciting  powers  operating  upon  vegetables  are 
fome  of  thofe  which  operate  upon  animals* 
They  are,  Air  acting  as  a  ftimulus  from  its  purity ; 
a  certain  degree  of  heat  producing  the  fame  ef- 
fect; and  moifture.  When  thefe  are  applied  to 
a  vegetable  in  a  certain  degree  and  proportion, 
they  occafion  its  healthy  ftate,  by  producing  that 
degree  of  excitement  which  health  requires.  In 
higher  or  lower  degrees,  they  give  proportional 
increafe  or  diminution  of  excitement ;  and  there- 
fore tendency  to  difeafe  or  death.  Nothing  more 
is  neceffary  to  vegetation  but  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  thofe  powers.  The  application  is  made 
by  filtration  to  the  root  of  the  vegetable.  This 
effect  is  accomplished  by  the  earth,  fometimes 
alone,  oftener  aflifted  by  certain  manures.  When 
the  earth  is  in  a  certain  ftate  of  porofity,  the 
powers  we  have  mentioned,  efpecially  heat  and 
moifture,  are  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  root, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  fuitable  degree 
of  excitement.  But  when  the  earth,  as  a  filtrum, 
is  either  too  patulous  in  its  pores,  or  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fo,  the  powers  are  applied  in  proportional 
excefs  or  defecT.  And  hence  will  arife  the  morbid 
or  deftrucYive  conferences  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and  it  is  the  ufe  of  different  manures  to  correct 
this  fault  in  the  communicating  filtrum  *.  All 
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the  fads  in  agriculture,  as  pra&ically  underftood 
by  the  moft  experienced  farmers,  have,  upon  care- 
ful examination,  been  found  applicable  to  this 
propofition,  and  to  afford  demonftration  of  its 
truth. 

The  errors  hitherto  in  farming,  as  in  medi- 
cine, have  originated  from  two  fources,  empiri- 
cifm  and  Me  philofophy.    They  have  centered 
in  an  idea,  that  vegetable  life  depended  upon  the 
quality  of  the  filtrum,  whether  as  earth  or  ma- 
nure :  hence  there  has  been  no  end  of  their  ex- 
premons  about  the  falts  of  the  earth,  the  falts  of 
the  manure;  the  oils  of  the  earth,  the  oils  of  the 
manure,  &c.   But  thefe  have  no  more  mare  in 
the  caufe  of  vegetation,  than  the  quality  of  the 
fimple  folids  or  the  fluids  has  in  that  of  animal 
life.  They  are  equally,  therefore,  to  be  rejected, 
from  the  confideration  of  the  caufe  of  the  one 
modification  of  life,  as  acrimony,  vifcidity,  and 
tenuity  of  the  fluids,  and  corruption  of  the  folids, 
are  inadmimble  in  the  caufe  of  the  other  modifi- 
cation of  life  *. 

We  now  fee,  to  the  great  range  over  nature 
which  this  new  fcience  embraces,  that  the  axiom 
of  Newton  is  completely  and  adequately  applied. 
We  have  now  attained  one  caufe  of  life  :  and 
when  we  compare  the  fimplicity  of  it  with  that 
affigned  as  the  caufe  of  motion  in  the  folar  fyftem, 

and 
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and  with  the  imperfeft  idea  which  chemiftry  of- 
fers of  the  inteftinal  motion  in  fmall  particles  of 
matter,  we  are  ftrongly  tempted  to  conclude, 
that,  inftead  of  variety  and  complexity,  the 
utmoft  fimplicity  obtains  in  every  department  of 
nature. 

SECOND  AXIOM. 

That  fimilar  effetfs  are  to  be  afcribed  to  fimilar  I 

canfes  * . 

There  cannot  be  a  more  ufeful  leffon  held 
forth  to  the  ftudent  of  nature,  than  that  which 
at  prefent  demands  our  attention.  That  this 
axiom  has  been  altogether  negletted  in  medi- 
cine, till  brought  to  light  by  our  author,  is  true: 
nay,  its  application  to  natural  philofophy  was  over- 
looked for  2  ooo  years,  and  required  all  the  ftrength 
of  mind  of  a  Bacon,  with  the  fingular  fagacity  of 
aNewton,  to  apply  it  to  this  department  of  nature. 
A  minute  recital  of  trje  circumstances  which 
gave  rife  to  it,  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  It  is 
rieceffary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  when  the: 
laws  of  gravitation  and  motion  were  eftablilhed, 
it  was  by  trying  a  number  of  experiments  on 
familiar  bodies.  Thus,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  found,, 
by  a  copious  induction  of  experiments  on  fami- 
liar objects,  that  all  bodies  fall  to  a  common 
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centre :  this  fuggefted  to  him  the  neceflity  of 
examining  diflant  objects  by  the  fame  rule.  He 
neceffarily  began  to  think  that  this  power  pre- 
vailed at  the  greatefl  diftances  we  can  reach  from 
the  earth  :  Why  may  it  not  reach  as  high  as  the 
moon  ?  If  the  moon,  fays  he,  be  retained  in  her 
orbit  by  this  power,  why  may  not  the  primary 
planets  be  alfo  carried  round  the  fun  by  the  fame 
power,  and  retained  in  their  orbits  by  the  fame 
law  ?     If  this  is  the  cafe,  the  fecondary  planets 
mud:  be  regulated  by  the  fame  principle  in  re- 
volving round  their  primaries.    Thefe  are  the 
fteps  which  the  illuftrious  Newton  purfued.  We 
mail  as  briefly  as  poffible  endeavour  to  afcertain 
their  application  to  the  profeffion  of  medicine; 
and  we  cannot  elucidate  the -matter  more  clearly 
than  by  taking  a  rerrofpect  of  the  fteps  which 
our  author  embraced,  in  forming  one  of  the 
greatefl;  difcoveries  which  the  hiftory  of  philo- 
fophy  furnilhes.    It  is  on  this  axiom  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  that  the  chief  excellence  and  beauty 
of  his  doctrines  reft.    In  no  department  of  the 
fcience  of  nature,  I  will  venture  to'affirm,  is  the 
analytic  plan  more  clearly  evinced  than  this.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  near  20  years  being  en- 
gaged in  the  ftudy  and  teaching  of  every  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce 
the  medical  tenets  to  be  involved  in  hypothefis, 
replete  with  fophiftry,  incompatible  with  truth 
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and  philofophy,  and  highly  baneful  and  perni- 
cious in  the  practical  precepts  immediately  re- 
fulting  from  them.    It  was  not  till  the  elapfe  of 
the  period  previoufly  noticed,  that  he  venturedl 
to  apply  the  Newtonian  axioms  to  medicine,  and  i 
afcend  to  the  difcovery  of  nature's  laws  in  the 
animal  ceconomy.    He  followed  precifely  the  j 
fame  fteps  which  Newton  did  in  the  difcovery 
of  univerfal  gravitation :  for  he  inftituted  accu- 
rate obfervations  and  experiments  on  difeafes,, 
both  phlogiftic  and  afthenic,  to  which  he  hadl 
been  fubjected.    He  difcovered  that  the  caufes 
of  the  one  afpect  of  difeafe  were  the  remedies  of  j 
the  other,  and  vice  verfa.    He  began  to  conjec- 
ture, that  this  fact  was  not  of  a  limited  and  foli-- 
tary  nature  ;  though  the  different  external  forms 
of  difeafe  were,  like  the  difficulties  which  occurred 
to  Newton  in  eftimating  the  force  of  gravity  at 
different  diftances,  at  firft  feemingly  unfurmount- 
able.  He,  however,  foon  found,  that  the  external! 
appearance  of  difeafe,  independent  of  the  evi- 
dence of  caufe  and  effect,  gave  as  fallacious  a 
ground  for  judgment  to  the  obferver  of  nature, 
as  the  apparently  retrograde,  progreflive,  and  fta- 
tionary  appearances  of  fome  of  the  primary  pla-  ! 
nets  to  the  aflronomer. 

He  at  length  perceived  the  perfect  inefientiality 
of  thefe  appearances  to  the  formation  of  his  large  : 
induction.  He  now  faw,  with  additional  rays  of 
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ilight,  the  foundations  on  which  phyficians  have 
erred  in  both  reafoning  and  practice.  In  fhort? 
a  rigid  obfervance  6f  the  fecond  Newtonian 
lxiom,  led  him  to  that  juft,  though  laconical  ex- 
preffion,  Nofologia  delenda. 

Thefe  regular  advances  afforded  him  only  reft- 
,ng  places.  For,  led  by  the  faithful  hand  of  ana- 
yfis,  he  furveyed  every  difeafe,  both  phlogiftic 
ind  afthenic,  and  every  particular  involved  in 
:hem.  The  progreffion  was  performed  in  the 
woft  deliberate  manner,  till  he  ultimately  arrived 
it  the  mod  extenfive  induction  that  perhaps  ever 
obtained  in  fcience,  viz.  That  there  are  only  two 
forms  of  idiopathic  difeafe. 

The  nature  of  his  fubjecl  led  this  author  a  ftep 
urther  in  the  fimplification  of  caufe  and  effect, 
han  had  been  made  in  any  other  department  of 
inowledge.  He  found,  in  medicine,  that  the 
vhole  phaenomena  of  life  might  be  reduced  to 
3ne  fimple  caufe,  the  flimulant  operation  of  cer- 
:ain  external  powers  applied  to  a  certain  property 
)f  living  bodies,  which  he  denominated  their 
wettability.  He  found,  that  this  caufe  was  al- 
ways the  fame  in  kind,  in  every  ftate  of  the  living 
fyftem  *,  viz.  that  it  was  always  ftimulus  opera- 
ting upon  the  excitability.  And,  when  he  came 
to  inquire  how  the  phaenomena  of  health  and 
difeafe  were  explicable  as  effects  flowing  from 
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this  caufe,  he  found  that  it  was  only  a  variation 
of  it  in  degree  that  produced  the  difference 
in  the  effect ;  that  the  caufe  was  (till  excitement, 
or  the  refult  of  the  operation  of  the  exciting 
powers  upon  the  excitability  ;  and  that  the  effect 
was  the  production  of  the  feveral  phenomena  of. 
life,  fenfe,  motion,  intellectual  operation,  andl 
paffion.    He  perceived,  that  thefe,  as  the  effecl:, 
always  correfponded  in  degree  to  a  proportional 
degree  of  the  caufe  :  that  health  arofe  from  ai 
given  degree;  and  predifpofition  to  difeafe,  or 
actual  difeafe,  from  an  increafe  or  diminution  of 
the  caufe,  in  degrees  always  exactly  proportional. 
The  proofs  he  has  brought  of  this  propofition 
through  the  detail  of  the  work,  have  eftablimed 
its  truth  in  the  moft  complete  and  fatisfactory 
manner  :  And  the  utility  of  its  application  is  efta- 
blimed beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubt,  by  the  moft 
unexpected  and  furprifmg  fuccefs  in  the  feveral 
cures  fuggefted  by  the  doctrine.    He  has,  there- 
fore, moft  indifputably  carried  the  axiom  of 
Newton  to  the  higheft  degree  of  fimplicity  pof- 
fible  in  nature ;  and  thereby  made  an  improve- 
ment that  was  hardly  expected  in  any  department 
of  knowledge,  and  leaft  of  all  in  medicine. 

It  may  be  deemed  unneceffary  to  confider  the 
application  of  the  third  axiom  to  our  fubject,  as 
the  precepts  contained  in  it  are  apparently  in- 
volved 
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volved  under  the  two  firft.  But  though  an  im- 
perfect furvey  of  it  would  unqueftionably  lead 
us  to  confider  it  only  as  a  confequence  of  the 
former ;  yet  a  more  full  difcuffion,  and  more 
complete  application  of  it,  will  mew  it  to  be  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  in  the  philofophy  of 
medicine. 

THIRD  AXIOM. 

That  thofe  qualities  which  belong  to  all  individuals 
in  our  power  to  make  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments upon,  ought  to  be  accounted  the  univerfal 
properties  of  all  fubjecls  of  the  like  kind  *. 

Numerous  inftancesof  the  beneficial  influence 
of  this  axiom,  when  applied  to  natural  philofophy, 
might  be  adduced ;  but  fuch  examples  are  fuper- 
fluous,  and  foreign  to  our  fubject.  The  duty 
incumbent  upon  us  to  perform,  is  fimply  the 
application  it  admits  of  when  extended  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  healing  art.  From  this  view 
of  it  we  might  (hew,  that  feveral  of  the  difeafes, 
the  caufes  of  which  have  hitherto  been  involved 
in  darknefs,  verbal  difputation,  and  ineffectual 
attempts  to  the  elucidation  of  ultimate  fads, 
may  be  relieved  from  the  gloom  of  apparent  ob- 
fcurity,  extricated  from  the  labyrinth  of  verbal 
fuperfluity,  and  placed  in  that  train  of  inveftiga- 
tion  in  which  truth  only  can  be  detected. 

But, 
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But,  the  wanderings  of  phyficians  from  this  va- 
luable rule,  have  been  as  complete  as  from  th$r 
two  firft.  Indeed,  their  reafonings  would  argue- 
a  total  unacquaintance  with  its  import ;  and  their 
univerfal  practice  amounts  to  a  direct  proof  of  i 
fuch  ignorance. 

The  great  Sydenham  appears  to  be  the  only 
medical  author  who  had  any  perception  of  the: 
ufe  of  this  axiom ;  and  the  reformation  which 
took  place  in  medicine  by  his  efforts,  would  ap"- 
pear  to  be  the  refult  of  his  knowledge  of  its  im-  I 
portance.    The  antiphlogiftic  pathology,  which  i 
he  had  the  merit  of  introducing,  and  the  perni-  J 
cious  tendency  of  the  phlogiftic  pathology,  and  H 
alexipharmac  practice  founded  on  it,  which  he  I 
had  occafion  to  obferve  in  feveral  difeafes,  led 
him  by  degrees  to  take  an  improper  view  of  the  U 
import  of  this  rule,  and  ultimately  to  lofe  fight  I 
of  it  altogether :  For  we  find  in  him  fome  hints  I 
relative  to  the  arrangement  of  difeafes  according  | 
to  fymptoms,  which  the  principles  laid  down  in  I 
this  and  the  preceding  rules  exclude  altogether1. 
Sydenham  found,  that  the  practice  fuitable  to  j 
Temove  rheumatifm  and  peripneumony  removed  j 
other  phlogiftic  difeafes.    Thus  far  he  appears  to 
be  impreifed  with  the  principles  held  forth  in  j 
this  axiom.    But  when  the  fame  debilitating 
practice  was  applied  to  difeafes  of  actual  debility, 
his  defertion  of  this  ufeful  rule  is  glaring.    He  I 
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manifeflly  made  his  experiments,  not  upon 
difeafes  of  the  like  kind,  but  upon  difeafes  the 
mofl  diftant  in  their  nature  from  each  other  that 
can  be  conceived.  Thus,  fevers,  afthma,  epilepfy, 
palfy,  apoplexy,  hyfteria,  gout,  andfeveral  difeafes 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  have  been  treated  upon  the 
antiphlogiftic  practice  inftituted  by  this  author. 

However  the  followers  of  Dr  Staahl,  Boer- 
haave,  and  Hoffman ,  have  differed  in  words, 
their  practice  has  uniformly  been  the  refult  of 
the  phlogiftic  pathology  of  Sydenham,  and  of 
complete  inattention  to  the  precepts  dictated  by 
the  third  Newtonian  axiom. 

It  will  not  therefore  appear  wonderful  to  the: 
unprejudiced  reader,  that  an  effort  to  apply  fuch 
a  rule  to  the  profeffion  mould  meet  with  the  mofl 
virulent  oppofition  ;  although  it  has  no  lefs  an  ob- 
ject in  view  than  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of 
health  and  idiopathic  difeafe. 

We  mall  firft  of  all  obferve,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  axiom  to  medicine  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  the  practical  rules  arifing  from  the  Bru- 
nonian  principles.  This  is  the  rule  which  led 
our  author  to  the  inftitution  of  philofophical  evi- 
dence for  the  purpofes  of  the  profeffion,  and  to 
the  complete  analyfis  of  all  the  powers  operating 
upon  the  living  body.  By  a  fteady  obfervance  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  this  axiom,  he  difco- 
vered  an  affinity  between  plague  and  idiopathic 
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dropfy,  as  well  as  between  eatarrh  and  the  dr- 
ftindl  fmall  -pox;  between  the  confluent  fmall-pox 
and  gout,  as  well  as  between  peripneumony  and 
mania.  And  rifing  gradually  from  fuch  partial 
to  more  general  aflemblages,  he  came  at  laft  to 
difcern,  that  wherever  either  exceffive  vigour  or 
debility  prevailed  in  any  concourfe  of  fymptoms, 
they  conftituted  a  cafe  of  difeafe  precifely  the 
fame  as  all  other  cafes  where  fuch  increafe  or  di- 
minution of  the  healthy  vigour  occurred.  Nay, 
led  by  the  fame  faithful  thread  of  difpaflionate 
attention  to  nature,  through  the  labyrinth  of 
medical  ignorance,  empty  diftinftion,  and  falfe 
affertion  of  fads,  he,  in  fine,  attained  his  univerfal 
proportion,  "  That  there  are  only  two  idiopathic 
difeafes  ;  and  that  even  thefe  are  not  produced 
by  powers  different  in  kind,  but,  as  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  different  only  in  degree."  And 
from  thence  he  drew  his  broad  conclufion,  That 
all  the  ftates  of  whatever  can  be  called  life  in  the 
univerfe,  were  owing  to  this  difference  of  de- 
gree. To  this,  refpecYing  difeafe,  nothing  dan  be 
added,  but  that  fometimes  a  derangement  of  the 
folids,  as  fimple  and  inanimate,  or  a  fault  of  or- 
ganization, may  occur.  This  may  fometimes  affect 
the  general  fyftem :  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  it 
mud  be  confidered  as  different  from  idiopathic 
affection  in  its  caufes  and  mode  of  cure ;  thefe 
being  local,  while  thofe  of  difeafe  are  general. 
But  how  complete  have  the  aberrations  of 
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phyficians  been  from  this  rule  ?  how  unobfer- 
vant  of  its  wide  and  vaft  illumination?  They 
all  find  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  paying  the  moffc 
nice  attention  to  temperature  in  the  fmall-pox ; 
inattention  to  which  is  found  to  aggravate  all  the 
fymptoms,  increafe  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  and 
eventually  to  endanger  a  confluent  ftate  of  the 
difeafe.    They  have  likewife  found,  that  a  per- 
fon  labouring  under  a  phrenitic  fynocha,  and 
expofed  naked  to  that  degree  of  temperature 
which  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  freezing 
point,  was  thereby  completely  relieved  of  his 
difeafe;    Thefe,  and  fuch  like,  are  facts  of  an 
unquestionable  nature.    And  it  is  our  bufinefs, 
therefore,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  philo- 
fophy,  not  to  view  them  as  of  a  folitary  nature, 
but  as  of  extenfive  import.    It  is  incumbent  up- 
on us  to  inftitute  experiments  and  obfervations 
on  all  fubjects  of  a  fimilar  nature.   It  is  our  duty 
In  this  dilemma  to  reafon  like  Newton  j  and  the 
following  would  be  the  remit :  "  That  from  fi- 
"  milar  caufes,  however  different  in  their  exter- 
"  nal  appearances,  the  effects  mufl  be  fimilar." 
By  this  rule  it  is  found,  that  the  phlogiftic  ca- 
tarrh and  meafles  are  difeafes  fimilar  in  their  na- 
ture to  fmall-pox  and  phrenitis ;  in  both  of  which, 
facts  are  adduced  to  prove,  that  cold,  applied  to 
the  furface  in  a  proper  degree,  has  been  an  ef- 
fectual cure. 
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The  meafles  is  a  manifeftly  phlogiftic  cafe  of 
difeafe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  fame  footing  as 
peripneumony,  rheumatifm,  inflammatory  fore- 
throat,  and  fo  forth.    For  all  thefe,  fince  the 
days  of  Sydenham,  bleeding,  purging,  other 
evacuations,  cold,  and  abftinence,  have  been 
found  the  moft  effectual,  nay,  nearly  the  only 
remedies ;    for  our  author  has  added  others. 
Yet  though  the  meafles  is  nominated  among 
thofc  difeafes,  and  in  other  refpe&s  treated  like 
them,  cold,  however,  has  been  ftudioufly  avoid- 
ed in  its  cure ;  nor  have  the  other  antiphlogiftic 
remedies,  unlefs  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe, 
been  much  urged.    In  fhort,  we  can  difcern  a 
confiderable  trace  of  the  exploded  alexipharmac 
practice  (till  prevailing  with  refpect  to  the  meafles. 
The  very  language  of  the  finking  in  of  the  erup- 
tion from  cold,  and  keeping  it  up  by  heat,  is 
flill  formally  employed.    The  caufe  of  this  ex- 
ception was  the  confideration  of  the  catarrhal 
fymptoms. 

Catarrh  was  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by 
cold  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  indication  arofe  from 
that  fuppofition,  it  was  to  cure  the  difeafe  by 
heat. 

The  detection  of  the  falfehood  of  this  hypo- 
thecs was  the  iaft  part  of  the  Doctor's  difcovery. 
To  which  he  was  led  by  the  following  cafe. 

He  laboured  under  a  fevere  hoarfenefs,  with 
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other  fymptoms  of  catarrh.    In  the  number  of 
thefe  was  a  fenfation  of  cold,  and  exquifite  de- 
fire  for  a  hot  fituation.    He  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  this,  for  want  of  fafts  of  his  own,  or 
information  from  others.    In  this  uncertainty, 
he  continued  to  gratify  his  feeling;  and,  in  a 
very  hot  feafbn  of  the  year,  ufed  a  chamber 
that  few  perfons  in  health  could  have  borne  in  the 
cold  of  winter.    He  ate  full  meals  of  animal- 
food,  and  took  fuch  a  portion  of  drink  after  fup- 
per  as  proved  ftimulant,  without  incurring  the 
rilk  of  inducing  what  he  calls  indirect  debility 
from  its  excefs.    He  alfo  walked  under  the  fer- 
vent heat  that  prevailed  at  the  time.    But,  while 
he  continued  this  plan  of  management,  one  day, 
as  he  was  walking,  he  perceived  his  hoarfenefs 
manifeftly  increafe ;  of  which  he  was  fenfible, 
even  before  he  made  trial  of  the  truth  by  ma- 
king an  effort  to  fpeak.    This  effort  convinced 
him,  that  the  ftimulus  of  heat,  and  his  exercife, 
had  increafed  the  complaint.    He  inflantly  per- 
ceived the  amount  of  the  fad,  and  intuitively 
took  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  application.  His 
fixed  conclufion,  without  any  further  hefitation, 
was,  that  ftimulants  of  every  kind  had  produced 
this  obftinate  complaint;  and  that  evacuants, 
and  every  other  mode -of  debilitating  his  fyftem, 
would  prove  the  cure.    He  therefore  forfook 
fire,  betook  hirafelf  to  the  upper  ftorey  of  the 
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houfe,  contrived  a  ftream  of  air  to  play  upon 
him  affiduoufly,  confined  his  diet  to  vegetable 
aliment,  and  chiefly  in  a  fluid  form,  abftained 
from  ftronger  drink,  and  fubftituted  for  it  plenti- 
ful potions  of  water.  The  refult  of  the  cure  was, 
that  ahoarfenefs  which  had  remained  for  fix  weeks, 
and  proved  exceedingly  diftrefling  to  him,  and  the 
more  fo,  that  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak  an  hour 
every  day  publicly  in  his  clafs,  difappeared  in 
three  days.  He  has  tried  the  fame  cure  fince 
upon  himfelf  and  others  with  the  fame  effecT: ;  in 
the  number  of  whom  I  have  had  in  my  own  per- 
fon  repeated  proofs  of  the  validity  of  this  im- 
portant difcovery.  Its  importance  goes  beyond 
its  application  to  catarrh.  It  has,  like  a  mathe- 
matical propofition  employed  in  the  chain  of 
proof  in  others,  been  transferred  to  the  patho- 
logy of  the  mealies.  In  confequence  of  which, 
the  father  of  my  excellent  and  worthy  friend 
Dr  John  Wainman  has,  in  an  hundred  in- 
flances,  found,  that  whatever  effect  cold  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means  have  in  the  fmali-pox, 
they  produce  precifely  tl^e  fame  in  the  meafles  *. 
With  this  author,  fa&s  fo  fure,  always  leading  to 
others,  crowd  in  upon  him ;  for  he  has  hence  alfo 
overthrown  the  doctrine  of  cold  being  ftimulant. 

The  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  catarrh,  and 
its  application  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  meafles, 

and 
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and  to  give  a  complete  confirmation  to  his  pre- 
vious difcovery  of  the  operation  of  cold,  as  be- 
ing always  debilitating,  and  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  applied,  where  heat 
and  other  ftimulants,  fucceeding  to  it,  or  alter- 
nating with  it,  do  not  interfere  to  produce  an 
oppofite  effect,  was  among  his  laft.  Among  his 
very  firft:  was  a  Hill  more  important  one.  For  tho* 
every  member,  compofing  a  part  of  a  whole,  has 
its  ufe  as  fuch,  there  are  fome  more  effentially 
neceffary  than  others.    Every  proportion  in  Eu- 
clid is  of  fome  ufe,  if  not  in  itfelf,  at  lead  by 
entering  into  others,  and  making  a  Hep  in 
their  reafoning,  in  forming  a  link  of  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  truth.    In  a  fimilar  manner  to 
thefe  are  we  to  eftimate  the  facts  that  compofe 
any  fyftem  of  true  doctrine.    For  though  many 
of  the  proportions  of  Euclid  have  the  ufe  which 
we  have  juft  now  remarked,  the  47th  propo- 
rtion of  the  firft:  book  is  of  {till  higher  impor- 
tance than  any  other  ;  becaufe  without  it  the 
chain  of  reafoning  would  not  only  have  been 
interrupted,   but  not  one  further  link  would 
have  been  added  :  and  therefore  the  fubfequent 
parts  of  this  elementary  fyftem  of  truth  would 
never  have  been  difcovered ;  and  all  the  facts 
flowing  from  them,  fo  neceffary  in  their  applica- 
tion to  mechanical  philofophy,  would  never  have 
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arifen  to  the  improvement  of  this  or  any  other 
department  of  knowledge. 

The  difcovery  we  are  going  to  fpeak  of  is  that 
of  the  nature  of  the  gout. 

Many  treatifes,  efpecially  during  this  century, 
have  been  wrote  upon  the  gout.  It  is  a  difeafe 
chiefly  affecting  the  rich  and  luxurious^  who  are 
the  leafl  difpofed  to  bear  pain,  the  mod  anxious 
to  be  freed  from  it,  and  therefore  always  ready 
to  reward  every  pretenfion  to  fuperior  knowledge 
in  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  But  while  the  en- 
couragement for  any  improvement  in  the  cure 
was  fo  certain,  and  the  profpedr.  of  credit  and 
emolument,  the  great  fpurs  to  all  human  indu- 
ftry,  fo  much  within  fight,  that,  if  the  ftate  of 
the  profeffion  had  been  in  any  condition  to 
make  improvement,  the  gout  long  fince  muff 
have  been  very  well  underftood,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  human  fociety,  and  generally  of  the 
the  mofl  valuable  part  of  it  ;  no  advance, 
however,  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge 
or  cure  of  the  difeafe.  Like  many  other  dif- 
eafes,  as  phyficians  themfelves  confefs,  and  like 
many  more,  whether  they  confefs  it  or  not, 
the  gout  has  remained  an  opprobrium  medicorum. 
But  the  matter  has  not  refted  here  ;  for  in  this 
difeafe,  as  well  as  in  all  the  reft,  of  the  nature 
of  which  phyficians  were  ignorant-,  fo  errone- 
ous have  the  theories  been,  and  fo  baneful  the 
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methods  of  cure  deduced  from  thefe,  that,  in 
place  of  doing  fome  little  fervice,  which  was  the 
moft  that,  with  all  their  interefted  arts,  any  of 
them  could  pretend  to,  they  have  in  every  cafe 
done  much  mifchief,  and  increafed  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  by  the  practice  which  they  employed 
for  the  cure  of  it.  Among  the  numerous  wri- 
ters on  the  gout,  whether  monographical,  fyfte- 
matical,  or,  lad  of  all,  nofological ;  though  they 
have  had  copious  verbal  differences,  and  apparent 
theoretical  ones  ;  their  treatment  in  the  cure 
has  been  uniformly  the  fame  :  which,  according 
to  fome,  is  to  bleed ;  according  to  more,  to  ufe 
every  evacuation  except  bleeding  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  greateft  number,  to  truft  the  preven- 
tion of  fits  wholly  to  low  diet,  and  every  other 
part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen.  As  the  greateft 
number  of  difeafes  to  which  mankind  are  liable, 
are  thofe  depending  upon  debility  ;  and  as  the 
only  method  of  cure  hitherto  employed  by  phy- 
tic ians,  is  debilitating  in  thehigheft  degree;  the 
inference  from  thefe  two  fads  is,  that  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  phyficians  is,  to  produce  difeafes 
where  debility  did  not  exift ;  to  increafe  them 
as  often  as  they  depend  upon  it ;  to  embitter  the 
lives  of  mankind  ;  and,  fooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  pernicious  practice,  to 
fend  them  abruptly  to  their  everlafting  ftate.  All 
the  plagues  of  human  life  united  have  never  at 
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any  time  produced  fo  much  devaftation  In  the 
human  fpecies  as  what  is  called  phyfic  alone. 

Amongfl  the  various  evils  which  have  arifen, 
and  ftill  arife  from  it,  it  is  only  in  one  inftance 
that  good  has  been  produced. 

Dr  Brown,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  was  for 
the  firft  time  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout.  He 
was  told  by  a  great  leader  in  the  profeffion,  that, 
as  he  was  of  an  uncommonly  vigorous  and  healthy 
conftitution,  and  «f  as  plethora  with  concomitant 
*c  vigour,  in  confequence  of  ingejlion  prevailing 
"  over  egejlion"  was  the  undoubted  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  porridge  and  other  vegetable  matter 
employed  as  aliment,  with  a  ftrict  abftinence 
from  every  form  of  animal-matter,  promifed  al- 
moft  a  certainty  that  he  would  never  have  ano- 
ther fit.  The  Doctor  had  long  before  this  beefi 
difatisfied,  and  even  difgufted,  with  all  the  theo- 
ries in  phyfic  *.  But  he  was  not  yet  convinced 
that  a  world  of  men  would  combine  to  deceive 
him  with  their  facts.  He  took  this,  therefore, 
as  a  fact ;  the  refult  of  much  experience,  and  ac- 
curate obfervation.  He  had  hitherto  almoft  ne- 
ver experienced  pain,  and  the  pain  of  the  gout 
was  rather  too  exquifite  for  the  firft  trial  of  his 
patience.  Betwixt  his  diffidence  in  the  theories, 
and  fome  reliance  on  the  facts  of  medicine,  he 
refolved  to  rifk  the  experiment.    For  the  courfe 
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of  a  year,  he  made  water  his  only  drink,  and 
pure  vegetable  matter  his  only  food.  The  event 
of  this  regimen  was,  four  fits  of  the  gout,  each 
of  them  of  fix  weeks  continuance,  before  he  had 
any  ufe  of  his  affected  limb;  and  indeed,  through 
the  whole  year,  it  was  but  a  very  fhort  time  that 
he  had  the  free  ufe  of  it.  After  this  experiment, 
his  diftruft  of  medical  facts  commenced.  He 
thus  reafoned  with  himfelf :  If  plethora  and  vi- 
gour were  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  occafioned 
by  repletion  proving  an  overbalance  for  evacua- 
tion, why  did  it  not  happen  ten  years  fooner  ? 
efpecially  as  he  could  recollect,  that,  both  at  that 
time,  and  before  it,  and  after  it,  his  indulgence 
in  food  and  drink  had  been  greater,  and  his 
exercife  lefs,  than  they  had  been  for  a  confider- 
able  time  before  this  attack  of  the  gout.  A 
thought  which  placed  the  theory  and  pretended 
fact,  by  which  he  had  been  led  into  fo  much  tor-? 
ture,  in  a  fufficiently  ridiculous  light,  was  the 
following :  If  a  man  gets  too  much  bfood,  and 
too  much  vigour,  by  excefs  of  aliment,  and  a  de- 
ficient habit  of  exercife,  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  fuppofe  it  25,  will  the  fulnefs,  arifing  from 
that  mode  of  living,  (till  meet  him  after  that  its 
caufe  has  been  interrupted  ?  and  when  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  fulnefs  has  taken  place,  fuppofe 
for  a  full  year,  will  the  efTed  all  this  time  re. 
main  lurking  in  the  habit  ?  or,  after  a  man  has. 
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abftained  from  meat  and  drink  for  a  week,  fup, 
pofe  him  before  that  time  to  have  overcharged 
himfelf  with  both,  will  he  ftill  remain  in  the 
fame  debauch?  will  he  find  his  ftomach  and 
fyftem  of  veffels  ftill  overloaded  with  food  and 
chyle  and  blood  ?  and,  if  he  is  a  young  man 
difgufted  with  his  ftudies  at  the  medical  college 
of  Edinburgh,  will  he  ftill  be  running  about  the 
ftreets  breaking  lamps  on  the  eighth  day  after 
his  intoxication  ?  We  apprehend  that  the  bulk 
of  our  readers  will  not  be  of  that  opinion.  This, 
however,  is  a  good  example  of  repletion  pro- 
ducing plethora  at  a  diftant  period ;  and  plethora 
producing  the  gout,  or  any  other  difeafe  of  the 
fame  ftate  of  the  fyftem  upon  which  it  ftiall  be 
proved  that  the  gout  depends.    The  probability, 
with  refpeft  to  the  young  gentleman  is,  that 
the  confequence  of  a  week's  abftinence  from 
eating  and  drinking,  might  be  death,  at  leaft  a 
complete  celfrtion  of  that  furious  activity  that 
could  enable  him  to  run  about  doing  mifchief. 
If  fuch  would  be  the  effecl:  of  plethora,  corrected 
by  a  week's  abftinence,  furely  it  much  lefs  can 
be  fuppofed,  did  this  philofopher  reafon  with 
himfelf,  that  plethora  could  furvive  its  caufe  for 
ten  years,  or  even  one  year,  or  half  a  year,  or 
an  inftant  of  time.  In  the  profecution  of  the  beft 
medical  reafoning,  he  had  been  obliged  not  to 
acquiefce  in,  but  to  be  doing  with,  fuch  logic 

as 


as  the  nature  of  the  thing  in  its  prefent  ftate 
would  admit  of. 

He  now  began  to  fee  that  he  muft  give  up  the 
logic,  the  philofophy,  and  the  fatts,  of  phyfic  al- 
together ;  that  he  muft  forget  all  his  reading  and 
all  his  knowledge;  and,  if  he  did  not  burn,  as 
Paracelfus  did,  all  the  books  that  came  in  his 
way,  he  muft  fhut  them  all,  and  feal  each  of 
them  with  feven  feals,  till  he  faw  what  he  might 
make  of  his  own  thoughts. 

The  firft  thing  that  {truck  him  in  his  future 
plan  of  purfuit  was,  that  an  effecl:  could  not  fur- 
vive  its  caufe ;  that  the  fame  caufe  could  not 
produce  different,  much  lefs  oppofite,  effe&S  ; 
and,  that  the  fame  effecl:  could  not  arife  from 
different,  much  lefs  oppofite  caufes.    He  per- 
ceived, that  the  human  machine  was  nothing  in 
itfelf,  but  in  conftant  and  momentary  depend- 
ance  upon  a  number  of  powers,  perfectly  diftin6t 
from  it,  the  operation  of  which  was  neceffary  to 
its  exiftence.    His  intercourfe  with  the  means  of 
life,  and  his  obfervation  upon  thefe,  taught  him, 
that  men  who  are  well  nourifhed  by  food  and 
drink  were  ftrong  ;  and  thofe  who  had  a  fcanty 
allowance  of  either,  but  efpecially  of  both,  were 
weak  in  all  their  faculties  both  of  body  and 
mind.    He  had  obferved,  that  farmers  in  Scot- 
land in  good  circumftances,  were  much  ftronger 
than  their  labourers ;  and  that  farmers  in  Eng- 
land 
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land  in  proportional  circuraftances,  were  as  much 
ftronger  than  them.    He  had  been  told,  that  1 2 
feapoys  in  Eaft  India,  could  not  do  the  work  of 
one  Englifli  fervant.    He  had  been  informed,  . 
that,  in  ibme  counties  of  England,  the  farmers 
would  not  engage  their  fervants  unlefs  they  un- 
dertook to  be  very  dextrous  in  fwallowing  the 
moft  nutrient  animal-food.  He  had  difeoveredthe 
field-work  in  Scotland  was  tardily  carried  on  by 
the  labourers,  efpecially  the  reapers,  whofe  la- 
bour is  the  fevereft  of  all ;  being  fupported  by 
nothing  but  porridge  at  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  and  coarfe  barley  or  oat  bread  diftri- 
buted  to  them,  not  in  exceffive  proportion,  at 
dinner,  along  with  a  plentiful  proportion  of  broth  j 
confifting  of  nothing  but  water  and  purgative 
fermenting  vegetables.    Nay,  at  the  very  time 
in  which  I  write  this,  a  farmer  came  to  the  grafs- 
market  of  Edinburgh,  who,  after  he  had  made 
his  bargain  with  the  reapers  for  the  ordinary 
hire,  at  lafl  told  them  that  he  was  to  give  them 
no  fuppers,  becaufe  it  was  not  fpecified  in  the 
bargain.    It  had  never  been  dreamed  of  before,; 
that,  after  the  miferable  allowance  of  meals  thro' 
the  day,  any  perfon  in  his  fenfes  would  cut  off 
the  fupper  of  porridge.    Indeed,  immorality 
could  not  be  the  man's  motive.    His  conduct 
flowed  not  from  ceconomy :  It  was  the  refult  of 
the  ignorance  and  ftupidity  of  a  fool,  who  thought 
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that  labourers  could  go  through  the  greatefl  and' 
moft  tedious  of  all  human  labour,  without  the 
fupport  of  food.  The  innovation,  however,  was 
quickly  underftood.  The  reapers  knew  their 
right.  Ufe  and  wont,  a  phrafe  in  Scotland 
for  perpetual  cuftom,  was  pleaded  without  lofing 
much  time  upon  reafoning.  The  extortioner  with 
an  hundred  reaping  hooks  was  immediately  fur- 
rounded  ;  and  was  in  the  fairer!  way  to  be 
reaped  himfelf,  and  to  have  all  below  his  head 
left  for  fiubble.  The  guard  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh was  fent  for,,  but  they  were  fent  for  in 
vain.  They  either  would  not  quell  the  infur- 
rection,  from  partiality  to  their  Highland  friends  ; 
or  they  could  not,  either  from  a  defect  in  their 
military  difcipline,  or  a  degeneracy  in  their  fpi- 
rits  in  confequence  of  their  long  refidence  in 
the  low  country.  No  lefs  was  necefTary  to 
fettle  the  effects  of  this  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  men  and  upon  the  Brunonian  doctrine, 
than  a  regiment  of  foldiers  from  the  caflle. 

He  had  further  perceived,  that  meat  and  drink 
only  were  not  fufficient  to  fupport  animal-life. 
He  found  other  circumftances,.  which  he  has  enu- 
merated in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  par.  of  his  Ele- 
ments, without  any  one  of  which  he  could  fee 
that  life  could  not  be  fupported  for  the  fhorteft 
fpace  of  time.  He  next  reflected,  that  a  quantity 
of  medical  tram  flood  in  the  way  of  his  con- 
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clufion.  After  getting  upon  the  fair  road,  in 
which  nature's  operations  refpecting  animal,  and 
therefore  every  mode  of  life,  were  to  be  profe- 
cutcd,  he  confidered  thefe  with  great  compofure 
as  fo  many  Jacks-and-the-Lanthorn,  that  had  naif- 
led  him  from  the  right  path  into  all  the  bogs 
and  quagmires,  over  all  the  precipices,  of  delu- 
fion  and  error.  He  regretted  the  time  that 
he  had  loft  in  the  tra&lefs  wildernefs  of  falfe 
fpeculation:  But  he  confoled  himfelf  with  the 
fatisfacYion  of  finding  the  truth  at  lad.  The 
fun  of  light  arofe  in  his  hemifphere,  and  dif- 
fplayed  all  the  objects  around  him  in  their  true 
colours,  and  figures*  and  dates.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  this  newly  difcovered  horizon,  he  be- 
held the  phantoms  of  innate  powers  of  the  living 
fyftem ;  whether  denominated  vires  medicatrices 
natures,  or  increafed  action  of  the  animated 
fyftem,  or  reaction,  or  critical  days,  or  inter- 
mittent types,  or  irritation  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
fpafm,  or  plethora,  or  mobility  j  as  fo  many 
hobgoblins,  which  had  led  him  a  tedious,  pain- 
ful, fruitlefs,  and  malicious  dance. 

The  fame  light  difclofed  to  his  eyes,  other  phan- 
toms, which  had  formerly  appeared  to  him  more 
like  natural  figures,  but  that  now  ftood  forth  in 
all  the  deformity  and  horror  of  infernal  daemons. 
Thefe  were  fymptoms  as  producing  diagnoftics  ; 
fymptoms  as  forming  the  new  department  of 
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hofology ;  fymptoms  as  eftimated  without  re- 
gard to  what  they  came  from,  or  what  might 
become  of  them.  The  fun-beams  of  truth  exhi- 
bited all  thefe  appearances  as  a  number  of  mon- 
ftrous  chimeras,  to  which  there  was  no  refem- 
blance  in  the  fimple  and  juft  productions  of  na- 
ture, but  the  illufory  abortions  of  the  vifionary 
and  difordered  heads,  to  whom  the  flighteft 
glance  of  the  beauty,  uniformity j  comelinefsy 
proportion,  and  fymmetry  of  nature,  had  been 
denied,  and  from  whofe  eyes  the  book  of  life 
had  been  decreed  to  be  {hut  for  ever. 

He  now  perceived,  and  has  fince  demon- 
ftrated,  that  all  the  pillars,  upon  which  the  fabric 
of  phyfic  had  flood  for  ages,  muft  be  tore  up 
from  their  foundations,  the  rubbifh  cleared  away* 
and  the  doctrinal  as  well  as  practical  part  of  the 
profeffion  placed  upon  a  folid  bafis. 

To  return  to  the  fubject  of  the  gout :  After 
the  former  reafoning  with  himfelf  againfl:  the 
commonly  fuppofed  caufe  and  the  method  of 
cure  of  that  difeafe,  he  obferved,  that  the  ftimu- 
lant  powers  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  life,  could 
be  applied  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  impair  or  even 
deftroy  l\fei  in  a  mort  fpace  of  time.  This  is 
the  noted  effect  of  excefs  in  drinking  :  And  the 
deaths  that  ftand  on  record,  as  produced  by  in- 
temperance in  eatingj  are  fo  many  proofs  of  the 
fame  effect,  arifing  from  excefs  in  that  mode  of 
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ftimulus.    Excefs  of  paffion,  excefs  of  exercife 
of  the  intellectual  operation,  excefs  in  corporeal 
motion,  all  tend  to  the  fame  event.  Difeafes 
and  fudden  deaths  have  originated  from  every 
one  of  thefe  modes  of  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  the 
ftimuli  neceffary  to  the  vfupport  of  life.  He 
extended  this  obfervation,  and  found,  that  the 
fame  effect  that  could  be  produced  by  a  high 
excefs  of  the  ftimuli  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time, 
■would  as  certainly  arife  from  a  more  moderate 
excefs  in  a  longer  fpace  of  time.    In  this  manner 
he  difcovered,  that  death  is  as  unavoidable  a  refult 
of  the  ftimuli  neceffary  to  the  production  of  life, 
as  life  itfelf*.    This  exceffive  ufe  of  the  caufeof 
life,  he  obferved  to  be  a  ftate  of  debility  :  And, 
becaufe  there  is  a  ftate  of  debility  depending 
upon  deficiency  of  ftimulus,  which  is  properly 
denominated  direfi,  he  called  it  indirect  debility. 
All  this  view  applied  to  the  difeafe  in  queftion. 
He  confidered  himfelf,  fome  years  before  his  firft 
fit  of  the  gout,  as  ftronger  and  more  full  of 
blood  than  when  it  happened.  Though  he  feemed 
ftronger  than  many  others,  and  perhaps  was  fo, 
he  did  not  judge  of  himfelf  by  that  rule.   It  was 
a  comparifon  of  that  kind  that  milled  phyficians 
to  affert,  that  the  gout  was  a  difeafe  of  ftrong 
and  robuft  perfons.    It  is  fo  :  But  they  mould 
have  obferved,  that  thefe  ftrong  and  robuft  per- 
fons 
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ions  were  lefs  fo  than  they  had  been  formerly  j 
in  fliort,  compared  with  their  former  ftate  of  vi- 
gour, that  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  debility. 

Finding,  then,  that  debility,  not  plethora  and 
vigour,  was  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  the  indica- 
tion of  cure  arofe  of  courfe.  It  was,  not  to 
weaken  the  fyftem  by  antiphlogiftic  regimen, 
according  to  the  common  practice,  but  to  invi- 
gorate it ;  only  keeping  within  that  excefs  of  the 
means  fuited  to  the  purpofe,  which  terminates 
in  indirect  debility.  Proceeding  upon  this  cau- 
tious induction  of  facts,  he  faw  beforehand, 
that  the  plan  of  cure  he  was  to  enter  upon  mufl 
be  fuccefsful.  And  the  event  juftified  his  ex- 
pectation. In  the  courfe  of  two  years,  except- 
ing two  weeks,  he  had  only  one  fit ;  which,  in 
violence  and  duration,  did  not  equal  a  fourth 
part  of  any  of  his  former  ones.  And  he  was 
certain  that  he  had  even  accelerated  it  by  a 
piece  of  improper  management,  which  was,  in- 
tenfe  walking,  and  the  ufe  of  tight  fhoes,  and 
taking  a  purge  of  Glauber's  falts  to  remove  an 
inflammatory  fore  throat.  Now,  if,  what  every 
phyfician  of  any  obfervation  at  all  will  mod  rea^ 
dily  grant,  be  taken  into  the  confideration,  that 
fits  of  the  gout  become  always  more  frequent  as 
the  difeafe  advances  in  its  progrefs ;  befrdes  eight 
fits,  which  mould  have  happened  within  the  two 
years  we  fpeak  of,  it  is  but  a  moderate  fuppofi- 
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ti.on  that  four  more  fhould  have  been  added.  At 
that  rare,  the  Doctor  mould  have  had  12  fits,  in- 
ftead  of  one  that  he  had,  in  the  courfe  of  the  two 
years.  Recoiled  alfo,  that  this  was  only  a  fourth 
pari  in  violence  and  duration,  of  any  of  his  for- 
mer ones :  And  by  multiplying  12  by  4,  the 
effect  of  his  tonic  plan  will  come  out  to  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  difeafe  from  48  to  1. 

To  fuch  certainty  has  he  attained  in  the  know- 
ledge of  every  thing  that  is  either  hurtful  or  fer- 
vjceable  in  the  management  of  himfelf  for  the 
prevention  of  fits,  that  he  can  bring  on  a  fmall 
fit  any  time  he  pleafes,  by  any  one  of  the  articles 
of  regimen  that  have  hitherto  been  depended 
upon  as  the  only  means  of  cure.  Oat-meal  por- 
ridge had  been  particularly  fpecified  to  him  as  a 
very  proper  article  in  diet :  And  he  had  been 
advifed  to  depend  as  much  as  poffible  upon  this- 
meal.  But,  though  it  was  very  agreeable  to  his 
tafte,  from  his  having  been  much  accultomed  to 
it  in  his  youth  ;  by  taking  porridge  and  ale  at 
any  time  over  night,  he  is  fure  next  morning  of 
bringing  on  all  the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  and 
crudity  in  the  ftomach,  with  loofenefs  of  belly, 
that  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fit  of  the  gout.  And, 
if  he  does  not  prevent  further  confequences  of 
this  hurtful  article  of  diet,  by  taking  his  break- 
fafl:  early,  even  againft  his  appetite  ;  by  either 
premiiing  or  lubjoimng  to  his  breakfaft  a  pretty 
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ftrong  cordial;  and  even  repeating  that,  if  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fymptoms  mould  require  it ;  the 
difeafe  will  proceed  till  it  affurries  every  fymptom 
of  a  formal  and  regular  fit  of  the  gout.  There 
are,  befides  lofs  of  appetite  and  fenfe  of  crudity 
in  the  ftomach,  naufea  rapidly  increafing  till  it 
terminates  in  vomiting ;  with  pain  fomewhere 
about  one  of  his  feet,  and  even  evident  inflam- 
mation. All  this  concourfe  he  can  prevent,  and, 
when  already  formed,  remove,  by  the  ufe  of  what 
he  calls  his  quickly  diffufible  ftimulants :  Which 
are,  any  wine  that  is  llrong  and  found  and  free 
of  acidity,  any  ftrong  fpirit,  opium,  volatile  al- 
kali, and  aether.  There  are  others,  which,  from 
the  analogy  of  their  refemblance  to  thofe  we  have 
enumerated,  muft  operate  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  therefore  produce  the  fame  effect.  They 
are,  camphor,  mulk,  and  fome  others  that  may 
be  thought  of.  Finding  any  of  the  mentioned  ones 
fufficient,  he  has  not  yet  made  any  trial  of  thefe. 
Drinking  the  vin  de  Bourdeaux  in  Leyden 
fome  years  ago,  had  the  fame  effect  as  the 
porridge  and  ale  :  Fruit,  efpecially  apples  and 
pears;  all  green  pottage,  efpecially  cabbage;  all 
the  feveral  roots  which  are  ufed  in  diet,  efpeci- 
ally turnips  ;  and  even  fome  which  poffefs  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  aromatic  quality,  as  Spanifh 
radiflies ;  all  the  legumina,  except  green  peafe 
taken  in  moderate  quantity,  with  nourilhing  ani- 
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mal  matter;  and  particularly  peafe-pudding,  and 
peafe-foup,  have  in  their  turn  brought  on  fits. 
The  fame  has  been  the  effeft  of  all  the  malt- 
liquors,  efpecially  ftrong  ale,  with  a  confiderable 
prevalence  of  acidity  :  excepting  porter,  efpe- 
cially when  approaching  to  ftalenefs  ;  for  bottled 
porter,  or  any  porter  in  which  any  confiderable 
fermentation  is  ftill  going  on,  approaches  to  the 
efFecl:  of  the  other  beers. 

Thefe  are  principal  particulars,  which  we 
think  proper  to  take  notice  of  at  prefent.  Suffice 
it  to  obferve  in  one  word,  that  the  whole  lift  of 
vegetable  articles,  except  thofe  forms  of  veget- 
able matter  which  poffefs  a  high  degree  of  aro- 
matic quality,  and  are  therefore  ufed  in  fmali 
quantity,  and  all  four,  fermenting,  or  vapid  drink, 
are  in  one  degree  or  other  caufes  of  the  gout. 
With  refpeft  to  water,  the  remit  of  his  experience 
is,  that,  in  the  intervals  of  the  gout,  when  a  per- 
fon  is  in  his  ordinary  health,  water,  which  is  of 
itfelf  a  debilitating  power,  if  conjoined  with  nou- 
riming  animal-food  is  of  no  dilfervice ;  but,  at 
any  time,  in  a  podagric  diathefis,  conjoined  with 
vegetable  matter,  it  will  add  to  the  fum  of  debi- 
lity occafioned  by  that  kind  of  diet.  And  when 
the  ftomach  is  weak,  either  as  preluding  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  or  implying  a  ftate  of  indigeftion 
of  any  fort,  pure  water  ufed  as  drink,  and  more 
certainly  in  perfons  who  have  been  accuftomed 
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to  generous  drink,  adds  great  force  to  the  effect 
of  the  other  hurtful  powers.  This  conclufion 
is  derived  from  the  raoft  fure  induction  of  facts. 
The  Doctor  lived  one  year  upon  water,  during 
his  confinement  to  vegetable  food  :  He  lived  for 
another  year  on  it,  when  he  betook  himfelf  to  his 
tonic  regimen.  In  this  cafe  he  drunk  water  with  his 
meals,  and  abftained  from  all  ftronger  drink,  with- 
out any  hurtful  effect ;  whereas,  in  the  other  cafe, 
he  never  ufed  water  to  any  extent,  but  with  the 
moft  chilling,  debilitating  effect. 

Infinite  is  the  advantage  that  has  accrued  to 
the  profeffion,  from  this  well  conducted  fcrutiny 
into  every  article  of  diet  in  ordinary  ufe  among 
mankind.  The  effects  of  it  before,  had  not  only 
been  judged  of  at  random,  and  therefore  very  falfe 
conclufions  been  drawn  with  regard  to  them  ;  but 
fuch  has  been  the  capricious  confequence  of 
chance,  that  over-ruled  this  whole  affair,  that  it 
has  moft  inexplicably  happened,  that  two  gene- 
ral conclufions,  diametrically  oppofrteto  the  truth, 
have  been  the  final  refult  of  all  fpeculation  on 
the  fubject.  One  of  thefe  conclufions  was,  That 
vegetable  food,  as  a  part  of  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men, and  watery  or  no  drink,  have  been  fup- 
pofed  the  only  proper  means  of  preventing  fits 
of  the  gout ;  and  full  ftimulant  diet  the  only 
ones  productive  of  them.  The  contrary  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  truth,  by  an  ample  induction 
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of  facls,  that  all  future  obfervation  will  for  ever 
confirm  and  juftify. 

Befides  this  account  of  diet  in  the  conduct  and 
cure  of  the  gout,  we  have  only  to  add,  from  the 
fame  authority  to  which  we  owe  the  former  de- 
tail, that  tho'  vegetable  matter  has  the  hurtful, 
and  animal,  the  beneficial,  tendency,  hitherto 
afcertained ;  yet,  when  the  ftomach  is  in  its  or- 
dinary healthy  arid  vigorous  ftate,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  may  be  ufefully  conjoint 
ed  with  full  meals  of  animal  matter.  For  our  aur 
thor  perceived,  that  the  mod  filling  and  ftimulant 
matter  of  that  kind,  without  fuch  a  proportion 
of  vegetable,  failed  in  producing  its  beft  ftimu- 
lant effect.  He  felt  in  himfelf,  and  inferred  from 
the  univerfal  practice  in  meals,  that  without  a 
portion  of  bread,  and  certain  other  vegetable 
matters,  fatiety  was  never  obtained :  that  there 
was  always  what,  according  to  vulgar  perception, 
w?ould  be  called  a  want in  the  ftomach.  He  flu- 
died  this  affair  ;  and  the  refult  of  his  ftudy  was, 
that  there  was  a  certain  quality  in  alimentary 
matter  which  bore  a  certain  relation  to  the  exci- 
tability in  the  ftomach  *.  This  relation,  he  per- 
ceived, was  a  property  in  the  alimentary  matter, 
from  its  kind,  not  its  quantity,  to  operate  upon 
the  excitability,  and  produce  excitement.  Such, 
he  difcerned,  was  the  effect  of  all  matter  in  fo  far. 
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as  it  is  alimentary  ;  but  chiefly  of  animal  matter, 
and  very  imperfectly  of  vegetable.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  the  former  is  fo  well,  and  the  latter  fo 
ill,  fuited  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  aliment.  But 
after  obtaining  the  beft  effect  that  could  be  pro- 
cured from  animal-aliment,  the  mod  proper  in 
kind,  and  adminiftered  in  the  moll:  exact  quan- 
tity, there  was  flill  a  ftimulus  wanting,  arifing 
from  a  difFerent  mode  of  operation.  While  he  ob- 
ferved  that  animal  aliment  might  be  rendered  fo 
rich  in  quality,  that  the  full  ftimulus  arifing  from 
its  quality  might  be  obtained  in  a  fmall  bulk, 
ftill  the  meal  would  not  be  fufficiently  gratified 
without  the  taking  in  of  fome  matter,  which 
added  nothing  to  the  other  operation  but  an  ef- 
fect arifing  from  bulk.  Eggs,  for  inftance,  are 
highly  nutritive  ;  and  greater  nutrition  ftill  may 
be  procured  from  jellies  and  rich  foups :  but  no- 
body would  be  gratified  with  meals  confifting  of 
thefe  alone.  Hence  he  learned,  that,  befides 
the  ftimulus  of  aliment  arifing  from  its  quality, 
which  he  therefore  denominated  dirett,  that  an- 
other ftimulus  arifingfrom  quantity  was  necefiary : 
to  this  he  gave  the  appellation  of  indirett.  As 
the  direct  ftimulus  arofe  from  a  certain  quality, 
he  faw  it  required  certain  matters  pofTefting  that 
quality  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Thefe  matters  he 
found  to  be  animal,  pofTefting  the  quality  in  a 
Jiigh  and  fuitable  degree ;  and  vegetable  matters, 
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poflefling  it  in  a  very  low  and  imperfect  degree. 
While  the  latter,  therefore,  were  difqualiHed,  as 
we  have  faid  above,  from  affording  the  diredt  fti- 
mulus,  becaufe  nothing  but  bulk,  giving  diften- 
fion,  was  requifite  to  the  indirect,  he  faw  that  they 
would  be  fuitable  enough  to  effectuate  it,  how- 
ever low  they  might  be  in  the  fcale  of  direct  fti- 
mulus  that  they  contained,  or  perhaps  though 
they  contained  none  at  all.  He  faw  it  was  cer-  . 
tain  forms  of  matter,  agreeing  in  containing  in 
common  the  quality  of  direct  ftimulus,  that  an- 
fwered  the  firft  purpofe  ;  but  that  any  matter, 
whether  its  direct  ftimulus  was  weak  or  wanting 
altogether,  provided  it  was  not  difagreeable  to 
the  ftomach,  would  fuffice  for  the  fecond.  Of 
this  principle,  fo  accurately  explained  and  clear- 
ly ftated,  the  application  to  practice  was,  that 
vegetable  matter,  in  moderate  proportion,  ought 
to  be  united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  ani- 
mal, as  would  prevent  bad  effects  arifing  from 
the  former  by  the  predominancy  of  its  falutary 
ftimulus  :  that,  whenever  a  perfon  found  his  fto- 
mach ftrong,  and  his  fyftem  in  perfect  health,  he 
need  not  torment  himfelf  by  over-anxiety  to 
avoid  excefs  in  the  vegetable  matter ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  may  follow  his  inclination 
to  a  certain  extent.  But,  upon  the  firft  feeling 
of  indigeftion,  he  infifts  that  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  ufed ;  and  he  contends,  that  the  only 
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abfolute  fecurity  is  total  abftinence  from  every 
kind  of  vegetable  matter. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry  into  the  effects 
of  all  the  feveral  articles  of  diet,  our  author  ex- 
tended his  obfervation  to  other  parts  of  manage- 
ment.   He  went  into  the  confideration  of  fleep 
and  of  exercife,  and  varied  and  repeated  his  ex- 
periments on  both.    Too  little  fleep,  under  his 
vegetable  diet,  he  found  a  mod  prodigioufly 
hurtful  power.    The  diet  weakened  him  excef- 
fively,  and  produced  the  effects  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  weaknefs  was  of  the  direct  kind. 
His  ordinary  corporeal  and  mental  occupations 
proved  fatiguing,  and  therefore  alfo  weakening; 
but  this  weaknefs  was  of  the  indirect  kind.  The 
former  originated  from  infufficiency  of  flimulus  ; 
the  latter  from  the  flimulus  being  carried  to  ex- 
cefs  under  the  concomitant  circumftances,  and 
therefore  rendering  the  fyftem  unfit  for  receiving- 
excitement  from  it,  by  exhaufting  the  principle 
upon  which  all  the  feveral  ftimuli  only  can  ope- 
rate in  producing  excitement,  viz.  the  excitabi- 
lity *.    As  part  of  the  debility  was  of  the  indi- 
rect kind,  arifing  from  the  flimulus  of  mental 
and  corporeal  exercife  exhaufting  excitability, 
and  therefore  fufpending  excitement,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fleep  operated  by  fufpending  the  ex- 
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cefs  of  ftimulus  which  produced  this  fufpenfion  of 
excitement ;  and  therefore  by  giving  occafion  to 
the  reftoration  of  the  excitability,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  exciting  powers,  remaining  in  the 
fyftem,  to  aft  with  effect.  Too  fhort  fleep,  pre- 
venting the  completion  of  this  procefs,  allowed 
the  indirect  debility  to  remain,  in  confequence 
of  the  exceffive  ftimulus,  exhaufting  the  excita- 
bility, being  not  fufficiently  fufpended.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  a  fact  that  he  had  repeatedly  ex- 
perienced, viz.  that  Ihort  fleep  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  caufes  of  debility  in  general,  and  of 
gout  in  particular. 

With  refpect  to  exercife,  he  found,  that,  ei- 
ther when  very  intenfe  or  unufual,  it  alfo  proved 
very  powerful  in  renewing  fits  of  the  gout.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  the  firft  fit  which  appeared 
after  the  inftitution  of  the  tonic  plan  of  regimen, 
was  induced  upon  the  occafion  of  his  having, 
contrary  to  ufual  practice,  walked  a  great  deal 
in  the  courfe  of  a  day  or  two.  And  he  has  ex- 
perienced, both  before  and  after  that  time,  that 
the  fatigue  of  walking  is  very  powerful  in  bring- 
ing on  fits.  That  walking,  in  certain  circum- 
ftances,  could  bring  on  fits  of  the  gout,  is  a  fact 
not  unknown  to  former  phyficians.  But  as  it 
clamed  with  another  fact  directly  oppofite  to  this, 
which  was,  that  indolence  and  fedentary  life, 
cpnjoined  with  full  and  ftimulant  living,  was  the 
principal  circumftance  that  induced  the  gout  at 
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nrft*  and  was  therefore  fuppofed  ft  ill  more  cer- 
tainly to  renew  the  fits  of  the  difeafe  ;  from  this 
feeming  contradiction  of  effect  and  caufe,  phyfi- 
cians  were  all  thrown  into  an  inextricable  per- 
plexity ;  the  folution  of  which,  upon  the  Bruno- 
nian  principles,  is  perfeftly  eafy.  Exercife,  where 
habitual,  and  rendered  fafe  by  fuch  habit,  and 
never  carried  to  an  immoderate  degree,  upon 
the  whole,  affords  a  ftimulus  highly  requifite  to 
human  health,  and  fuited  to  prevent  all  difeafes 
of  debility,  and  the  gout  among  the  reft.  The 
proper  degree  of  it,  producing  this  effect,  de- 
pends not  more  upon  moderation  of  its  ufe,  than 
upon  a  proper  degree  of  ftimulus  being  thrown 
in,  in  the  form  of  diet,  to  enable  a  perfon  to  en- 
dure it  and  be  benefited  by  it.    When,  there- 
fore, neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  the  ftimu- 
lus of  food  and  drink  is  taken  in ;  or,  when  any  er* 
ror  in  either  of  thefe  extremes  has  been  commit- 
ted, if  this  has  been  corrected  by  increafing  or 
diminiftiing  the  exercife  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
ficiency or  excefs  of  the  other  ftimulants;  exer- 
cife, fupporting  egeftion,  and  otherwife  ftimu- 
lating,  fo  adjufted  to  the  quantity  of  ingeftion 
taking  place,  proves  one  of  the  mod  natural  and 
permanent  ftimuli  that  can  be  applied  to  fupport 
human  vigour,  and  prevent  difeafes.  But  the  de- 
ftruction  of  this  balance,  in  confequence  of  too 
high  a  ftimulus  from  diet  conftantly  going  on? 
and  producing  a  gradual  tendency  to  indirect 
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debility,  and  a  habitual  deficiency  in  exercife, 
which  is  a  means  of  direft  debility,  as  implying 
that  the  proper  degree  of  ftimulus  which  it  is 
calculated  to  give,  is  habitually  with-held,  is  liable 
to  produce  other  difeafes  of  direct  debility,  and 
the  gout  among  the  reft.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
luxurious  and  indolent  are  the  principal,  and  ai- 
moft  only,  vidims  of  this  and  fimilar  difeafes 
depending  upon  debility,  the  chief  and  preva- 
lent part  of  which  is  of  the  indirect  kind.  A- 
gain,  when  the  ftimulus  of  diet  is  employed  in  a 
very  low  degree,  and  that  of  exercife  carried  to 
its  higheft  degree,  which  is  a  ftate  of  debility, 
the  prevalence  of  which  is  of  the  direcl:  kind ; 
then  it  is  that  perfons  will  not  fall  into  the  form 
of  afthenic  difeafe,  to  which  the  denomination  of 
gout  is  given ;  but  they  will  fall  into  other  dif- 
eafes of  an  equal,  or  even  more  pernicious,  ten- 
dency. Dyfpepfia,  diarrhoea,  lometimes  con- 
jointly, feldom  feparately,  fcirrhus,  dropfy,  or 
even  proper  fever,  and  fuch  like  forms  of  mor- 
bid ftate,  depending  upon  direcl  debility,  will  be 
the  confequence  of  fuch  hurtful  management. 
The  difeafes  prevailing  among  the  poor  people, 
who  are  commonly  ftarved,  and  opprefled  with 
affiduous  exceflive  labour,  afford  many  inftances 
of  difeafed  ftate  originating  from  this  fource  of 
direcl  debility.  This  matter,  therefore,  placed  in 
the  light  in  which  we  have  fet  it  before  the  eyes 
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of  our  reader,  will  explain  both  the  caufe  of  the 
error  of  phyficians  in  fuppofing  exercife,  without 
limitation,  to  be  an  effe&ual  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  gout ;  and  it  will  point  out  the  occafion  of 
their  embarraffment,  upon  finding,  that  after  a 
perfon  has  fallen  into  the  gout,  any  unufual  exer- 
cife will  bring  back  fits.    If  exercife  be  properly 
adapted  in  its  degree  to  the  ftimulus  of  diet 
thrown  in,  no  difeafe  will  happen.  If  the  balance 
be  deftroyed,  as  in  the  firft-mentioned  cafe  of  er- 
roneous management,  the  gout  will  not  happen, 
but  other  forms  of  this  fame  kind  of  difeafe  will ; 
which  is  a  verbal,  but  no  real  difference.    In  the 
fecond  cafe,  the  gout  will  happen  j  implying, 
that  a  difeafe  of  debility  has  appeared  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  means  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of 
life  having  been  carried  too  far,  with  the  effect 
of  inducing  debility,  upon  a  principle  now  often 
explained,  and  by  this  time  fufficiently  familiar 
to  our  reader :  for  we  muft  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that,  from  the  explanation  already  given, 
the  principles  of  this  do&rine  are  fufficiently 
cleared  up,  at  leaft  in  fo  far  as  we  have  occafion 
to  touch  upon  them.    But  as  the  principles  of 
the  whole  are  neceffary  to  the  underftanding  of 
each  part ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
Efiay  to  enter  into  a  full  expofition  of  it,  that 
having  been  done  fufficiently  clearly  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  our  author's  work  already  deli- 
vered 
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v<*red  to  the  public,  and  in  his  ledures ;  we  muft 
therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  fuch  of  our  readers,  as 
may  wifh  for  further  information,  to  thefe  depart- 
ments of  his  labour ;  and  indeed  we  would  re- 
commend  a  diligent  attention  to  the  whole.  With 
refpeft  to  exercife,  we  conclude,  that  uniform, 
equal,  and  gentle  exercife,  conjoined  with  the  plan 
of  regimen  detailed  as  above,  is  the  proper  me- 
thod of  preventing  fits  of  the  gout ;  but  that  ex- 
ceffive  exercife,  or  a  fudden  tranfition  from  feden^ 
tary  life  to  a"  degree  of  it  not  immoderate  in  itfelf, 
but  rendered  fo  by  abftinence  from  the  due  degree, 
is  alone,  and  more  certainly  when  conjoined  with 
the  other  hurtful  powers,  a  moft  powerful  caufe 
of  the  return  of  paroxyfms; 

As  the  gout  is  a  difeafe  of  debility  pervading 
the  whole  fyftem,  but  more  efpecially  afFecling 
what  the  Do&or  calls  the  internal  and  external 
furfaces  of  the  body  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  ftomach 
and  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  what 
is  known  to  every  body  by  the  appellation  of  ex- 
ternal fur f ace ;  in  the  former  of  whkh  it  mani- 
fefts  itfelf  by  all  the  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  and 
a  weakened  date  of  the  inteftines  ;  and  is  as  dis- 
cernible in  the  latter  by  a  fenfe  of  languor  per- 
ceptible in  every  part,  where  it  (hews  itfelf  by 
that  feeling  of  which  every  perfon  can  conceive 
an  idea  from  the  recollection  of  his  feeling,  efpe- 
cially in  his  thighs  and  legs,  either  when  he  be- 
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rins  to  be  under  the  influence  of  fleep,  or  when 
he  is  awaked  from  fleep  before  it  has  had  its  full 
courfe.    It  is  therefore  next  to  be  obferved,  that 
befides  taking  a  proper  quantity  of  fleep,  and 
fupporting  the  internal  furface  by  proper  diete- 
tic materials,  the  tone  of  the  external  furface 
mould  every  where  be  fuftained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  proper  degree  of  temperature.   And  as 
the  legs  and  feet  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  pre- 
valence of  debility,  they  fhould  therefore  be 
carefully  kept  warm.   Silk  (lockings,  unlefs  ufed 
as  upper  ones,  fhould  be  avoided,  efpecially  in 
winter,  by  every  podagric,  and  worfted  ones* 
with  flannel  focks  next  to  the  feet,  only  ufed. 
To  illuflrate  the  propriety  of  this  direction  :  A- 
mong  other  hurtful  powers  by  which  he  can 
bring  on  a  little  fit  of  the  gout  at  any  time,  he 
can  produce  the  fame  effect  either  by  curtailing 
his  fleep,  or  expofing  his  body,  efpecially  his 
legs  and  feet,  to  cold  alone,  and  more  certainly 
cold  conjoined  with  moifture. 

Afterthus fully  inftructing  himfelf  in  the  nature  j 
caufe,  and  cure  of  the  gout,  and  finding  himfelf 
highly  rewarded  for  his  difcovery  by  the  great 
abatement  of  pain  and  diftrefs  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  confequence  of  a  different  practice, 
he  retted  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs  he  had  made 
in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  the  difeafe,  and 
thought  it  unneceflary  t;o  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
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of  fliorfcning  or  alleviating  fits  when  they  occur- 
red. A  difficulty,  however,  ftill  remained,  which 
his  pupils,  defirous  that  the  dodrine  mould  be 
as  perfect  as  pofiible,  wifhed  to  have  removed, 
and  which  his  opponents  urged  as  an  objection 
that  affected  the  whole  doctrine.  This  difficulty 
was,  how  to  explain  the  inflammatory  part  of 
the  difeafe.  It  feemed  to  favour  the  doctrine  of 
reaction,  and  therefore  to  ftrike  at  his  mod  fun- 
damental principle.  And  there  was  the  appear- 
ance of  other  phenomena  concurring  with  it. 
The  principal  of  thefe  was  the  hot  fit  arifing  in 
agues  after  a  certain  courfe  of  cold  fit.  And  he 
difcerned  that  his  opponents,  if  they  had  any  in- 
genuity, might  mufter  feveral  other  true  or  falfe 
facts,  bearing  the  fame  import,  againft  him.  In- 
flammation affects  the  throat  in  the  gangrenous 
fore  throat :  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  the  laft 
perfon,  who  has  employed  himfelf  in  nofological 
writing,  has  placed  it  among  the  molt  phlogiftic 
of  all  difeafes,  the  Phlegmafiee;  and  affociated  it 
with  the  inflammatory  fore  throat,  as  a  principal 
fpecies  of  the  fame  genus.  Staahl  and  his  fol- 
lowers raifed  a  general  perfecution  againft  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  the  celebrated  Peruvian  bark, 
upon  a  fuppofition  that  its  ufe  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers produced  inflammatory  congeftions  in  the 
abdominal  vifcera.  And  fuch  is  the  diffidence, 
among  even  the  greateft  phyficians,  of  their  own 
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Opinions  and  little  theories,  that  Boerhaave  liioi- 
fclf  was  partially  infected  with  this  hypothecs 
of  the  effect  of  the  bark ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  banifli  it  from  the  practice  altogether,  as 
the  Staahlians  had  done,  he  interdicted  its  ufe  in 
the  beginning  of  thefe  fevers,  upon  a  fuppofition 
that  it  was  its  early  ufe  which  produced  the  ef- 
fect already  mentioned.    Every  phyfician,  the 
leaft  converfant  in  practice,  reports  to  us,  that, 
in  the  very  extremity  of  nervous  or  putrid  fever, 
to  which  the  pedantry  of  nofologifts  gives  the 
name  of  typhus,  actual  inflammation  frequently 
affects  the  brain. 

From  all  which  facts,  that  the  reader  may  be 
prepared  to  underftand  and  judge  of  the  objec- 
tion that  the  oppofers  of  this  doctrine  might  infer 
from  them,  fumce  it  to  fay,  that  they  would  fuppofe 
the  hot  fit  of  inter mittents,  the  inflammation  of  the 
fauces  in  the  gangrenous  or  malignant  fore  throat, 
the  inflammatory  congeftions  arifing,  or  fuppofed 
to  arife,  in  the  courfe  of  intermittent  fevers,  and 
the  real  or  imagined  inflammation  of  the  brain 
in  the  end  of  typhus,  as  they  call  it,  to  be  fo  many 
inftances  of  reaction,  of  morbid  or  pernicious  ten- 
dency ;  and  that  the  inflammatory  part  of  the 
gout  is  of  the  fame  import.  This  was  a  feem- 
ing  induction  of  facts,  flaring  his  dodrine  in  the 
face,  and  finking  at  its  root.  It  waslnTdiity  to 
gratify  his  pupils  with  a  juft  explanation  of  it  j  and 
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was  the  common  intereft  of  the  caufe  to  filenctf 
his  adverfaries.  The  maimer  in  which  he  did  fa 
claims  attention.  He  had  brought  on  a  flight 
fit  of  the  gout  by  unufual  exer"cife  in  walking. 
This  was  an  opportunity  for  making  an  experi- 
ment, which  was  to  decide  the  whole  controverfy. 
A  per  fon  called  for  him  before  dinner,  who  was 
in  a  way  of  buhnefs,  that  led  him  to  drink  in  the 
forenoon.  He  expe&ed  a  glafs  from  him,  and 
was  gratified.  The  Dodor,  for  a  reafon  that 
the  reader  muft  perceive,  collected  half  a  do- 
zen of  his  principal  pupils  *  to  dinner,  and 
drank  with  them  till  he  only,  in  confequence  of 
what  he  had  taken  before,  was  confiderably 
affected.  He  told  them  he  had  planned  fome 
degree  of  intoxication  in  order  to  explain  many 
inflammations,  which  were  univerfally  underftood 
to  be  accompanied  with,  or  to  depend  upon, 
phlogiftic  diathefis.  Before  the  application  of 
the  flimulus  we  fpeak  of,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  put  his  inflamed  foot  to  the  ground >  and  had 

fupported 

*  The Pe  gentlemen  were,  Dr  Edward  Stephens,  Dr 
Wainruan,  Dr  Byam,  Dr  James  Campbell,  Mr  Richard 
Codrington,  Mr  John  Watfon  Howel,  and  myfelf.  The 
reader  will  readily  judge  from  this  performance,  what  cre- 
dit with  him  I  merit  for  the  knowledge  I  may  have  ac- 
quired of  this  do&rine  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  inform  him, 
that  the  judgment,  candour,  and  ingenuity  of  the  other 
gentlemen,  and  their  equal  acquaintance  with  the  ddftrine 
in  general,  and  with  this  particular  fad,  completely  qualify 
them  for  being  proper  vouchers  of  it. 
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fupported  himfelf,  in  any  little  motion  that  he 
chofe  to  make  through  the  houfe,  by  his  found 
extremity,  affifted  by  the  ufe  of  a  ftaff.  But 
before  he  difmifled  his  company,  he  recovered  the 
perfect  ufe  of  his  afFected  leg.  The  inference  from 
which  is  plain,  viz.  that  the  inflammation  in  the 
gout  does  not  depend  upon  exceffive  vigour  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  exceffive  ufe  of  ftimulant  powers 
previoufly  applied,  but  upon  a  Hate  of  the  fyftem 
diametrically  oppofite  to  that,  viz.  debility  in- 
duced by  a  previous  application  of  weakening 
powers ;  and  that  its  cure  is  not  to  lower  the 
vigour  of  the  fyftem  by  the  ufe  of  debilitating 
or  infufficiently  ftimulating  powers,  but  to  raife 
it  by  the  ufe  of  powers  highly  and  quickly  invi- 
goradng.  And  the  benefit  redounding  to  the 
curative  part  of  this,  and  other  difeafes,  accom- 
panied with  a  fimilar  kind  of  inflammation,  mufc 
be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  fact  is  not  limited 
to  the  cafe  of  the  gout,  though  it  would  remain 
ftill  a  highly  meritorious  o*ie  if  it  were  fo ;  it 
grafps  all  the  other  cafes  we  enumerated. 

With  refpect  to  the  inflammation,  real  or  fup<- 
pofed,  occurring  in  the  end  of  typhus,  in  a  con- 
courfe  of  fymptoms  of  the  higheft  debility  com- 
patible with  life,  manifefted  by  figns  of  excite- 
ment in  the  head,  and  particularly  raging  deli-, 
rium,  an  equal  fatisfaclory  experiment  proved 
the  application  of  the  fact  in  queftion  to  that 
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cafe.    A  friend  of  mine  lay  in  a  fever.  He  was 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  excepting  that  he  had 
a  fcanty  allowance  of  wine  ;  which  is  a  practice 
beginning  to  take  place  among  the  molt  violent 
and  powerful  oppofers  of  Dr  Brown,  in  con* 
fequence  of  thefe  practitioners  perceiving,  from 
its  fuccefsful  ufe  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  thofe 
of  his   followers,  that   it  will   obtrude  itfelf 
upon  them  at  laft.    But  their  prejudices  in  fa- 
vour of  the  old  practice,  with  which  they  have 
been  early  imbued,  oppofe  an  unfurmountable 
barrier  to  their  ufmg  it,  and  the  other  diffufible 
ftimulants,  in  that  liberal  and  copious  manner  in 
which  only  it  can  be  of  ufe.  Notwithftanding, 
therefore,  of  the  wine  that  was  given  him,  the 
fymptoms  of  weaknefs  went  on  and  increafed, 
till  it  was  plain,  even  to  a  good  woman  who  at- 
tended him  as  his  nurfe,  that  death  muft  be  the 
confequence  of  the  plan  of  cure,  hitherto  purfued, 
being  further  continued.    He  had  all  the  fymp- 
toms of  approaching  death  ;  and  from  which 
fhe,  in  a  large  courfe  of  pra&ice  in  her  way,  had 
never  feen  one  recover.    This  declaration  (he 
made  to  me  in  the  prefence  .of  the  landlady  of 
the  houfe.    So  certain  was  their  expectation  of 
his  death,  that  the  cloaths  in  which  he  was  to  be 
interred  had  for  fome  time  before  that  been 
every  night  laid  out.    The  phyficians  who  at- 
tended him  fufpected  that  there  was  a  Brunonian, 
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as  they  call  the  followers  of  the  new  do&rine, 
in  the  number  of  the  friends  who  attended  the 
patient ;  and  if  he  ventured  to  prefcribe  any  thing 
for  the  patient,  that  it  would  be  according  to  the 
doctrine  which  he  adopted,  and  therefore  very 
different  from  theirs.  The  nurfe  was  therefore 
very  ftriclly  charged,  upon  pain  of  all  the  mif- 
chief  which  they  could  do  her  in  her  way  of  bu- 
finefs,  to  fee  their  prefcriptions  executed,  and  to 
admit  of  no  other.  That  fuch  was  the  threaten- 
ing converfation  they  held  with  the  woman, 
I  am  warranted  to  infer  from  her  own  affertion  ; 
that  me  had  hitherto  prevented  my  interfe- 
rence, becaufe  her  means  of  living  were  at 
flake.  But  now,  as  nothing  but  death  prefented 
itfelf  to  her  expectation  as  the  refult  of  the 
ordinary  plan  of  cure,  me  thought  herfelf  jufli- 
lied  to  God,  but  not  to  man,  in  allowing  the  new 
mode  of  cure  as  fair  a  trial  as  the  fhort  fpace  of 
life  that  the  patient  feemed  to  have  before  him. 
would  admit  of. 

To  explain  my  affertion  of  her  not  thinking 
herfelf  juftifiable  to  man,  her  words  were  the 
following :  fc<  I  mail  give  your  docVme  a  com- 
*'  plete  trial,  upon  this  condition  only,  that  you 
"  will  keep  the  fecret.  My  bread  depends  up- 
"  on  it.  I  am  ruined  if  what  I  am  about  to  do 
"  be  divulged.  And  if  ever  it  comes  out,  I  tell 
"  you  beforehand,  that  I  will  deny  the  whole 
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«  matter.'*  In  confeqaence  of  this  paction,  opi- 
um in  large  quantities,  becaufe  fpirits  and  wine 
could  not  be  poured  in,  was  adminiftered  from 
1 2  o'clock  in  the  day  through  the  courfe  of  the 
night.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  the  next 
morning  pretty  early,  when  the  phyficians  vifited 
him,  that  they  declared  him  free  of  fever,  as  I 
am  told ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  they  thought  fo, 
ordered  him  chicken  and  chicken-broth.  He  re- 
mained in  this  happy  and  unexpected  ftate  till 
the  afternoon  about  four,  when  he  was  feized 
with  a  raging  delirium.  This  alarmed  the  nurfe 
and  myfelf.  I  then  confulted  Dr  Brown  what  I 
mould  do  with  my  patient.  He  was  not  alarm- 
ed for  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  for  the  confe- 
quences,  if  the  former  plan  of  cure  were  return- 
ed to,  which  might  prove  a  caufe  of  the  patient's 
death,  and  might  aiford  an  opportunity  to  other 
phyficians  to  impute  that  death  to  him.  The  ru- 
mour, fpread  among  the  people  in  confequence 
of  fiich  a  report  from  phyficians  of  reputation 
and  influence,  might,  he  eafily  perceived,  termi- 
nate in  his  ruin.  I  told  him  the  nurfe  wifhed  to 
fee  him ;  and  he  defired  her  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him.  She  aiked  his  opinion  of  the  cafe ; 
and  his  reply  was,  That  there  was  fcarce  a  phy- 
fician  any-where,  and  more  certainly  thofe  at- 
'  tending  the  patient,  who  would  not  affert,  that 
the  prefent  formidable  fyraptoms  were  the  eflecT: 
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of  the  high  ftimulant  powers  which  had  been  acU 
miniftered  to  him  the  night  before.  But  he  ad- 
ded, that  if  the  fame  mode  of  cure  were  not  con- 
tinued, the  patient  would  certainly  die  of  a  very 
different  affection  from  that  which  they  would 
contend  it  was.  He  endeavoured  to  affure  her, 
that  there  was  either  no  inflammation  in  the  cafe 
at  all,  or  that  it  was  a  very  different  affection 
from  the  inflammation  that  phyficians  were  ac- 
quainted with  :  That,  inftead  of  requiring  bleed- 
ing and  other  evacuant  antiphlogiftic  means,  it 
required  the  very  fame  treatment  which  had  been 
lafl  employed.  He  appealed  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  that  treatment  in  fupport  of  his  opinion; 
and  he  afferted  with  confidence,  that  the  inter- 
miffion  of  the  ftimulant  powers  thro'  the  courfe 
of  the  day  was  the  caufe  of  all  that  had  happen- 
ed :  for  me  told  him  ftie  had  given  nothing  of 
that  kind  during  the  day,  from  the  full  perfuafion 
that  the  patient's  difeafe  was  removed.  The  pur- 
port, in  fhort,  of  all  this,  is,  that  the  pre- 
fent  affection  was  a  difeafe  of  debility  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  predominant  in  the  brain  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  great  finking  of  ftrength,  which 
conftantly  follows  a  total  ceffation  of  the  ufe  of 
fuch  highly  ftimulant  powers  ;  and  that  a  fink- 
ing was  a  confequence  of  the  caufe  affigned,  in 
every  ftate  of  the  human  body  ;  that  dejection 
of  fpirits,  anxiety,  fadnefs,  and  every  fymptom 
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of  diminiflied  vigour,  were  the  ordinary  refults 
of  a  quick  tranfition  from  debauch  to  abftinence. 
He  begged,  therefore,  as  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  was  at  flake,  and  as  me  had  been  fo 
late  a  witnefs  of  the  good  effeds  refulting  from 
the  method  of  cure,  the  continuance  of  which 
he  ftill  recommended ;  that  me  would  not  allow 
prejudice,  and  impreflions  from  falfe  theories  of 
phyficians,  among  whom  fhe  had  been  conver- 
fant,  to  prevail  over  the  high  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs  from  this  mode  of  cure.  He  difmilTed  her, 
after  obtaining  a  promife  that  me  would  con- 
tinue the  plan  of  cure  in  queftion.  The  preju- 
dice we  have  fpoken  of  had  prevented  her  from 
completely  fulfilling  her  promife ;  as  appeared 
by  the  confequence  next  day;  When  I  went 
back  to  the  Doctor,  and  told  him  that  the  pa- 
tient's raging  delirium  was  now  over,  in  confe- 
quence of  an  imperfect  renewal  of  the  ftimulant 
plan  of  cure  ;  that  he  was  now  feized  with  a  cold- 
nefs  of  all  his  extremities,  proceeding  rapidly  to 
the  more  centrical  parts  of  his  body.  Now, 
faid  he,  is  the  time  to  ply  the  mod  powerful  fti- 
muli ;  as  the  nurfe,  from  a  thorough  conviction 
of  this  being  a  fymptom  of  inftant  death  in  all 
the  cafes  that  fhe  had  ever  feen,  can  poffibly  have 
no  objection  to  this  plan  of  cure,  after  conftantly 
finding  every  other  fail.  She  might  have  been 
afraid  of  it  during  the  continuance  of  the  deli*- 
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rium  ;  but  that  apprehenfion  muft  vanifh  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  in  which  it  muft  be  natural  to  her 
to  expect,  that  exciting  the  fyftem  promifes  the 
only  cure  of  a  cafe,  that  muft  evidently  appear  to 
her  to  depend  upon  a  finking  of  the  vital  energy. 
She  was  accordingly  very  readily  prevailed  upon 
to  throw  in  very  plentifully  the  ftrongeft  cinna- 
mon fpirit  and  rum.  The  effect  anfwered  the 
Doctor's  prognofis.  Next  day  the  patient  was 
altogether  freed  from  his  difeafe,  and  never  had 
another  relapfe.  This  cure  gave  great  vexation 
to  the  attendant  phyficians,  and  all  their  partizans. 
Without  giving  Dr  Brown  the  leaft  opportunity 
to  vindicate  himfelf  from  their  accufations,  by 
fpreading  thefe  through  all  the  numerous  circles 
of  their  friends  and  his  enemies,  they  had  very 
near  ruined  his  character  as  a  phyfician,  and  as 
a  man.  They  did  me  the  honour  to  involve  me 
in  his  caufe.  Their  accufations  againft  us  both 
were,  That  we  had  clandeftinely,  and  without 
authority,  interfered  with  their  patient,  and 
thwarted  their  method  of  cure.  They  had  con- 
futed lawyers,  to  raife  a  profecution  againft  us. 
They  had  deliberated  about  bringing  us  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In 
Ihort,  nothing  lefs  was  their  aim  than  the  ruin 
of  an  honeft  man,  and  of  a  moft  beautiful  and 
numerous  family,  for  faving  a  man's  life.  The 
news  of  this  reached  him,  and  he  received  cer- 
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tain  information  of  every  thing  that  the  mod  ac- 
tive perfon  in  the  plot  was  doing  againft  him ;  of 
whofe  folly  and  malice  the  reft  made  a  handle. 
And,  laft  of  all,  fuch  was  their  inconfiftence, 
that  they  made  an  attempt  to  difprove  that  our 
method  of  cure  had  ever  been  employed.  One 
of  them  held  private  conferences  with  the  nurfe; 
and  after  employing  every  mode  of  intimidation 
which  her  obnoxious  fituation  fuggefted,  he 
prevailed  on  her,  as  he  faid,  to  deny  that  any 
part  of  our  mode  of  cure  had  ever  been  admi- 
niftered  by  her.    She  was  faid  to  have  confeffed, 
that  (he  had  deceived  me,  to  get  rid  of  my  im- 
portunities :  And  they  even  circulated  a  ftory 
that  I  had  offered  her  a  bribe.    All  this  was 
weaknefs  and  impotence.  It  was  devoid  of  truth  $ 
it  even  wanted  coherence.    And  the  whole  fad 
hung  upon  the  teftimony  of  a  poor  woman;  who, 
if  fhe  afted  the  part  that  was  alleged,  was  im- 
pelled to  it  by  her  fituation  in  life,  indigent  and 
at  their  mercy.    The  reader  will  perceive,  thro' 
the  whole  of  this  procefs,  a  fiiameful  unfairnefs 
and  meannefs,  unworthy  of  a  fet  of  men,  whofe 
profeflion,  if  they  executed  it  with  liberality, 
would  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen. 
It  was  unfair  to  fpread  the  grofleft  infinuations 
againft  any  perfon's  charader,  without  firft  con- 
fronting himfelf  with  the  accufation.    It  was 
mean,  and  implied  confcioufnefs  of  the  badnefs. 
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of  their  caufe,  to  hold  private  conferences  with  a 
filly  dependent  old  woman,  in  the  abfence  of 
thofe  whom  it  fo  highly  concerned  to  have  been 
prefent  to  enfure  fairnefs.  Circumftantial  evi- 
dence, the  beftof  all  evidence,  is  totally  want- 
ing in  their  tale ;  deep  malice  can  be  proved, 
which  makes  further  againft  their  candour  and 
veracity.  And  who  in  hisfenfes,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumltances,  would  place  any  dependence  upon 
the  teftimony  of  a  woman  in  the  fituation  de- 
fcribed,  or  oppofe  it  to  a  chain  of  confident  tefti- 
mony  and  internal  evidence  that  prefents  itfelf 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ?  The  reader 
will  recollect  the  anfwer  to  the  woman's  real,  or 
fuppofed  aflertion,  of  her  deceiving  me,  That  me 
declared  before  the  landlady  of  the  houfe,  that 
me  would  make  a  full  trial  of  my  mode  of  cure. 
And  I  rauft  be  allowed  to  affirm,  that  I  faw  the 
firfb  dofe  adminiftered.  It  was  alfo  before  the 
fame  other  woman  and  myfelf,  that,  upon  find- 
ing the  patient  fo  perfectly  relieved  next  morn- 
ing, me  declared  that  I  was  the  only  doctor,  for 
that  I  had  faved  a  life  that  infallibly  mud  have 
perifhed. 

The  firft  evening  of  the  commencement  of 
our  cure,  after  two  exceeding  large  dofes  of 
laudanum  had  been  given,  the  patient,  who  had 
not  flept  for  48  hours  before,  was  enjoying  a  molt 
refrefhing  fleep,  and  fo  much  better  in  the  other 
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fymptoms,  and  particularly  in  the  reduaion  of 
his  pulfe  from  112  to  92,  that  one  of  Ins  at- 
tending phyficians  owned  before  me  at  the  bed- 
fide,  that  he  was  even  then  furprifingly  altered 
for  the  better.  Further,  will  this  nurfe  deny, 
that  me  came*  to  Dr  Brown's  parlour  along  with 
me,  and  had  the  coofultation  about  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  new  fymptom  of  delirium  ?  And 
is  it  poflible,  that  (lie  can  have  forgot  the  pur- 
port of  what  the  Doctor  faid  on  that  occafion  ? 
that  fhe  told  him  (he  had  been  equally  furprifed 
at  the  wonderful  relief  obtained  in  the  morning, 
and  alarmed  at  the  formidable  relapfe  in  the  af- 
ternoon ?  At  this  interview  none  were  prefent 
with  her  but  the  Doctor  and  myfelf.  But  it 
was  knowrt  to  feveral,  and  particularly  to  Mrs 
Brown  and  Dr  Wainman,  that  fhe  had  been 
there.  And  all  the  fubfequent  fteps  of  the  cure 
were  every  day  communicated  to  fome  particu- 
lar friends ;  who,  if  this  mould  any  more  be 
called  in  queftion,  are  ready  to  give  their  tefti- 
mony  to  the  truth  of  this  whole  procefs  as  we 
have  related  it.  I  myfelf  attended  this  cafe  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  at  leaft  four  or 
five  times  every  day  ;  and  I  do  here  give  my 
mod  folemn  declaration,  that  the  whole  relation 
here  made  to  the  reader  is  truth.  It  is  not  amifs 
to  take  notice  of  a  circumftance  that  occurred 
early  in  the  difeafe,  in  further  corroboration  of 
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what  has  been  faid.  One  of  the  phyficians,  wlitf 
continued  his  attendance  afterwards,  was  fome- 
how  or  other  called  in  againft  the  patient's  con- 
Tent.    He  ordered  him  tartar  emetic,  which  the 
patient  by  my  advice  refufed  j  in  place  of  it, 
the  moft  diffufible  penetrating  and  powerful  fti- 
mulants  were  given  in  large  quantities,  and  with, 
great  fuccefs.    The  phyfician  returning  next 
day,  perceived  him  much  relieved.    And  when, 
the  next  day,  he  was  going  to  impute  the  merit 
of  the  fervice  done  the  patient  to  the  tartar  eme- 
tic which  he  had  ordered,  he  was  then  told  the 
patient  had  refufed  it,  and  in  place  of  it  taken  a 
large  dofe  of  laudanum,  vol.  alkali,  and  cinna- 
mon water.    Upon  hearing  that,  he  fhook  his 
head;  meaning,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
oppofers  of  the  new  doctrine,  that  this  fignificant 
nod  mould  pafs  among  the  by-ftanders,  as  a  proof 
that  there  was  fome  miftake  in  the  cafe  :  but  a 
palenefs  was  perceivable  in  his  countenance  ;  and 
conclufions  were  drawn  from  that,  which  over- 
balanced the  effect  of  the  nod.    To  do  juftice 
to  every  man,  and  prevent  miftake,  as  there 
were  two  phyficians  attending  this  cafe,  the 
phyfician  we  have  laft  mentioned  was  not  Dr 
Monro.    By  and  by,  a  little  wine  was  ordered, 
but  not  by  Dr  Duncan. 

I  fhall  finifh  this  vile  affair,  by  vindicating  the 
character  of  my  worthy  preceptor,  as  a  man  and 
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as  a  liberal  phyfician.    Few  perfons  would  think 
it  a  great  crime  in  any  one,  if  he  faw  anothef 
killing  a  man,  and  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
avow  himfelf  his  deliverer,  to  fave  his  life  even 
in  the  moftclandeftine  manner.  This  fimile,  how- 
ever, applies  not  to  the  prefent  cafe.   I  attended 
the  patient  in  queftion,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  fever  till  the  confummation  of  his  cure  ;  and 
I  was  about  him  before  any  practitioner  was  called 
kit    I  from  time  to  time  confulted  the  gentle- 
man I  have  fo  often  fpoken  of.  He  gave  his  opi- 
nion of  the  cafe,  as  one  in  which  1  was  more 
properly  concerned  than  any  perfon  about '  the 
patient.    I  was  his  friend  ;  I  had  done  him  fer- 
vice  before,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  a  full 
hiflory  of  his  complaints,  to  be  fubjoined  to  this 
account.    One  of  the  phyficians  was  called  in 
by  no  other  authority  than  mine  :  the  other,  by 
none  at  all,  at  leafl  not  by  mine  ;  and,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  againft  the  patient's  confent. 
My  reafon  for  calling  one  of  the  phyficians  was,- 
that,  as  I  knew  from  his  Lectures  he  was  no 
friend  of  the  fpafrnodic  doctrine,  I  hoped  he 
would  lay  down  a  different  plan  of  cure  from 
the  evacuatory  debilitating  one,  which  that  doc- 
trine fuggefts ;  that  we  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  moft  pernicious  and  deftructive  of 
all  powers,  which  upon  any  occafion  have  been 
ever  employed  as  remedies  in  fever,  tartar  emetic  ; 
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and  laftly,  that  he  would,  upon  a  fair  and  can- 
did  recital  of  the  plan  of  cure,  fo  fuccefsfully  ufed 
by  Dr  Brown  and  his  pupils,  be  induced  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  his  falutaty  practice. 

Thefe  were  my  expectations ;  and  they  were 
the  more  fanguine,  that  I  knew  the  common 
method  of  cure  of  fever  had  been  for  a  long 
time  altogether  abortive.  The  deaths  of  ftudents, 
not  to  fay  of  others,  for  20  years  back,  fo  well 
known  to  every  one,  and  often  fo  unexpected 
from  the  mild  manner  in  which  the  difeafe  com- 
menced, could  not  fail  to  have  loofened  any 
man's  attachment  to  that  mode  of  practice,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  reception  of  one  fo  much 
preferable  to  it  in  every  refpect,  and  which  had 
never  failed  even  in  the  word  cafes. 

I  communicated  this  reafoniilg  with  myfelf  to 
Dr  Brown.  His  anfwer  was,  That  it  was  very 
bad  ;  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  interefted 
arts  of  thofe  men  ;  that  all  their  ideas  in  medi- 
cine, and  particularly  in  its  practical  part>  were 
fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  his,  that  they  never 
could  be  brought  to  any  fort  of  reconciliation. 
And  laftly,  he  informed  me,  that  his  doctrine 
and  practice  had  touched  them  fo  much  in  their 
tendereft  and  moft  expofed  parts,  that  their 
pafhon  and  hatred  to  him  had  got  the  afcen* 
dant  over  their  reafon,  fo  that  there  was  not 
the  moft  diftant  hope  that  a  meeting  betwixt 
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and  any  of  them,  would  be  productive  of  either 
harmony  or  common  decency ;  in  fliort,  that  the 
only  plan  of  conduct  they  could  hold  towards 
him  was  to  feek  his  ruin. 

Non  levia  aut  ludicra  petuntur, 
Scd  Tumi  de  vita  et  f anguine  certunt  *. 
This  he  quoted  on  the  occafion.  However, 
continued  he,  as  a  man's  life  is  at  ftake,  and  as 
he  was  certain  for  himfelf  that  he  would  aft  a 
part  for  which  he  could  acquit  himfelf  to  the 
public  and  his  own  confeience,  he  would  meet 
with  this  gentleman,  and  hazard  every  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  meeting ;  provided  I  waited 
upon  him^  and  gave  him  full  intimation,  that  he 
himfelf  had  been  called  in  by  me  in  expectation 
that  he  would  proceed  candidly  and  harmonioufly 
with  Dr  Brown  in  the  treatment  of  fo  difficult 
and  dangerous  a  cafe :  And  he  added,  that  I 
mould  communicate  it  to  this  gentleman,  that, 
in  confequence  of  great  fervice  having  been  ren- 
dered to  the  patient  before  he  fell  into  the  fever, 
by  Dr  Wainman  and  me  as  pupils  of  Dr  Brown, 
he  had  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  his  abilities 
as  a  phyfician,  and  that  he  was  therefore  the 
only  phyfician  whom  he  had  any  defire  to  attend 
him.  His  conltant  cry,  after  the  difeafe  arofe  to 
an  alarming  degree  of  violence,  was  Dr  Brown, 
with  whofe  name  he  always  conjoined  mine. 
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This  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  that 
the  nurfe  dare  not  deny.    This  whole  converfa- 
tion  pafied  between  the  Doctor  and  me,  in  the 
prefence  of  another  gentleman  ;  who,  after  the 
ereat  noife  about  this  cure  had  commenced, 
and  when  the  Doctor  was  now  accufed  of  having 
dandeftinely,  and  even  illiberally,  interfered  in, 
and  counteracted  other  people's  practice,  aflerted 
before  feveral  gentlemen,  that  he  had  heard  and 
could  vouch  the  truth  of  the  whole  :  And  thefe 
gentlemen  are  ftill  ready  to  atteft  their  remem- 
brance of  this  gentleman's  declaration.  Upon 
recollection,  however,  and  receiving  a  very  dif- 
ferent advice  from  other  friends,  who  were  of 
opinion,  that  no  good  could  come  of  the  propofcd 
meeting  and  coalefced  plan  of  cure ;  that  they 
were  too  much  fettered  by  their  prejudices,  and 
impelled  to  oppofition  by  intereft ;  and  too  fevere- 
ly  hurt,  from  his  repeated  fuccefs  in  a  method  of 
cure  diametrically  oppofite  to  theirs,  for  fuch 
mutual  advances  being  made  between  them  as 
could  terminate  in  any  confident  plan  whatever; 
befides,  that  there  was  danger  of  ill  blood  and 
indecent  conduct  in  the  parties  to  each  other : 
Induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  I  never  made 
the  propofal  to  the  phyfician  we  fpeak  of,  which  • 
Dr  Brown  had  fo  particularly  recommended  to 
me.   This,  with  refpect  to  the  phyfician  of  whom 
1  have  been  fpeaking,  muft  appear  a  fatisfaftory 
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and  honourable  vindication  of  that  gentleman 
from  the-  mod  unjuft  charge  of  having  clandef- 
tinely  interfered  in,  and  illiberally  counteracted, 
or  attempted  to  counteract,  the  practice  of  other 
phyficians. 

With  refpedt  to  the  other  phyfician  with  whom 
we  have  had  concern  in  this  cafe,  our  procefs  of 
vindication  is  very  fhort.    One  of  the  mod  ac- 
complifhed  gentlemen  and  intelligent  phyficians 
who  have  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  and  who 
had  furrendered  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  againft 
it  to  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth,  of  which  he 
has  at  all  times  made  the  moft  determined  and 
open  avowal,  Dr  Stevens,  was  defired  by  a 
friend  to  take  advantage  of  a  certain  intimacy 
and  connection  that  he  had  with  the  other  phy- 
fician of  our  patient,  and,  as  a  friend,  to  inform 
him  of  the  great  efficacy  of  the  new  practice, 
and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  futility  of  the  com- 
mon one  \  and  to  allure  him,  that,  from  repeated 
experience  of  his  own  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  the 
former,  and  from  every  body's  knowledge  of 
the  inefficacy,  if  not  hurtful  tendency,  of  the 
other,  there  were  not  the  leaft  hopes  of  recover- 
ing this  patient  from  fo  alarming  a  concourfe  of 
fymptoms,  unlefs  the  plan  of  cure  were  conducted 
totally  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  new  doc- 
trine ;  to  demand  his  giving  ita  fair  and  candid  trial, 
as  the  decifion  of  the  controverfy  was  fo  clofely 
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conne&ed  with  the  deareft  intereft  of  humanity, 
that  of  preferving  life,  and  averting  the  danger 
of  death.  Dr  Stevens  replied,  That  he  doubted 
if  he  could  ufe  fuch  freedom  with  this  gentle^ 
man,  as  he  knew  his  opinions  to  be  of  a  very 
different  nature ;  and  was  apprehenfive  that  he 
could  hardly  be  induced,  by  any  arguments  that 
could  be  urged  in  a  (hort  converfation,  to  alter 
a  practice  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  for  fo  many 
years,  and  in  which  he  was  countenanced  by 
mod  medical  practitioners.  He  went,  however, 
andfaw  the  patient;  and  reported,  that  the  cafe  re- 
quired the  moft  accurate  application  of  the  new 
plan  of  cure :  that  there  were  not  the  leaft  hopes 
that  either  of  the  attending  phyficians  would 
yield  to  any  part  of  it.  He  added,  that  he 
deeply  regretted  the  date  of  phyfic;  that  he 
dreaded  the  event  with  refpeft  to  this  patient  •> 
and  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  Dr  Brown,  could 
be  of  the  leaft  fervice  in  the  cafe,  unlefs  they 
were  left  at  full  liberty  to  urge  the  new  plan  of 
cure  in  the  moft  complete  manner.  It  was  his 
opinion,  therefore,  that  neither  of  them  mould, 
interfere,  as  it  might  be  attended  with  very  dif- 
agreeable  confequences. 

The  reader  wiil  now  perceive,  from  a  cloud 
of  witneffes,  and  from  a  chain  of  fads,  all  con- 
nected with  and  fupporting  each  other ;  from 
a  full  expofition  of  the  motives,  intentions,  and 
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well-known  conduft  of  the  opponents  of  the  new 
doctrine  and  its  author ;  from  the  furprifing  cure 
performed  in  this  cafe,  compared  with  the  fatal 
tendency  and  adual  fatality  of  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, even  in  the  mildeft  cafes ;  from  the  corro- 
boration that  the  new  praftice  in  the  cure  of  fe- 
vers receives  from  the  fimilar  fuccefs  of  it  in  all 
other  idiopathic,  nay,  even  in  local  affections  j 
from  the  known  intereftednefs  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, efpecially  thofe  who  teach  and  take 
the  lead  in  the  profeffion,  impelling  them  at  all 
times,  and  never  more  than  at  prefent,  to  oppofe 
every  innovation,  however  much  it  might  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  art,  in  proportion  to  its 
tendency  towards  the  fubverfion  of  the  fyftems  or 
doftrines  from  which  they  derive  all  their  profit 
and  fignificancy  :  Laftly,  When  to  all  this  is  ad- 
ded, that  the  Doctor,  from  his  love  of  truth,  and 
profound  regard  to  the  higheft  temporal  interefts 
of  mankind,  has  engaged  in  an  enterprife  that 
few  men,  at  any  period  of  civil  fociety,  have 
had  either  the  boldnefs  or  the  difintereftednefs 
to  undertake ;  in  which  his  reading  and  obfer- 
vation  could  not  fail  to  inform  him,  that  he  was 
retarding,  if  not  marring  altogether,  his  advance- 
ment in  his  profeffion,  by  oppofing  in  the  mofl 
determined  manner  every  view  in  phyfic  which 
its  practitioners  hitherto  had  infeparably  connect- 
ed with  their  profit  and  avarice  :  From  all  this 
the  reader,  I  fay,  will  readily  perceive  to  which 
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fide  of  the  difpute  he  ought  to  attach  his  appro- 
bation ;  I  mean  the  difpaffionate  and  difinterefted 
reader.    His  fituation  with  refpecT:  to  his  oppo- 
nents is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  apoftles  with 
refpecl;  to  their  opponents,  the  trinket-makers 
and  jewellers  who  were  employed  in  working  for 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus.    Thefe  men, 
faid  they,  and  their  gofpel,  we  mull  oppofe ;  and 
fupport  the  old  religion,  it  being  by  it  we  have 
our  bread.    He  could  not  but  recollect  the  per- 
fections excited  againft  Martin  Luther  for  the 
improvement  he  had  made  in  religion,  and  the 
fpirited  boldnefs  by  which  he  called  in  queftion 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.    He  muft  have  re>- 
membered  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  afTafTi- 
nate  the  great,  the  wife,  the  patriotic,  and  the 
good,  Father  Paul.    The  inquifitorial  tyranny 
by  which  the  great  Galileo  was  obliged  to  recant 
his  moft  important  difcoveries,  could  not  efcape 
him.  He  muft  have  had  other  examples,  ftill  nearer 
home,  before  his  eyes.    The  oppofition  to  Lord 
Bacon  while  he  was  known  to  be  premeditating 
the  moft  valuable  work  that  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  world  ;  and  the  confequent  flow  advances 
he  made  in  his  profemen,  at  leaft  for  a  long 
time  *  :  The  fate  of  the  two  penfionaries  of 
Holland,  the  De  Wits,  for  their  patriotic  oppo- 
fition to  the  incroachments  of  the  Houfe  of 

K  4  Orange 
*  See  Uacon's  Letters,  and  Hume's  Hiaory  of  England, 
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Orange  upon  the  public  liberty  j  and  their  ef- 
forts to  fupprefs  and  prevent  that  fyftem  of  poli- 
tical influence,  which,  fmce  their  death,  has  efta- 
bliflied  a  complete  fyftem  of  domination  in  Hol- 
land, and  left  nothing  of  a  republic  but  a  name  : 
The  confiderable  length  of  time  that  it  took  to 
fupprefs  oppofition,  even  to  the  fyftem  of  the 
immortal  Newton,  and  to  give  it  a  full  eftablifh- 
ment muft  have  all  crowded  in  upon  his  reflec- 
tion. And,  to  bring  the  matter  home  to  the  me- 
dical department,  the  oppofition  made  in  Alex- 
andria, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  introduction  of  anatomy  among  a  people, 
whofe  fuperftition  taught  them  that  they  were 
defiled  and  polluted  by  the  contact  of  the  dead ; 
the  ejection  of  the  celebrated  Galen  by  a  violent 
party,  who  overpowered  him  at  firft,  and  might 
have  done  fo  for  ever,  if  he  had  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  into  the  good  graces  of  the  em* 
prefs  Fauftina,  whereby  he  received  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emperor,  which  fet  him  over  the 
heads  of  all  his  enemies.   Thefe  were  a  fele&ion 
of  many  inftances  which  might  be  adduced 
of  the  intereftednefs,  bigotry,  narrownefs  of 
mind,  and  virulence,  of  medical  practitioners  in 
former  times.    But  the  narrow  and  late  efcape 
from  ruin  that  Harvey  made  for  discovering  the 
circulation,  and  Sydenham  for  eftablilhing  a  fa- 
lutary  method  of  cure  in  phlogiftic  difeafes,  will 

perpetuate 
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perpetuate  the  illiberally  and  malignity  of  phy- 
ficians,  in  confequence  of  their  having  at  all 
times  confulered  their  profeffion  as  liberal  only 
in  name,  and  in  fliow,  to  the  people,  but  in  rea- 
lity as  a  trade  for  making  money  by  all  the  ar- 
tifices and  intrigues  that  avarice  naturally  invents 
for  its  own  gratification.    Thefe,  he  muft  fee, 
were  held  up  to  him  as  a  mirror  in  which  he. 
might  behold  his  own  cafe.    Though  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  might  ufefully  be  {tripped  of  the 
far  greateft  number  of  its  articles,  and  with  great 
benefit  to  every  part  of  fociety,  except  apothe- 
caries, and  the  practitioners  who  rely  much  up- 
on drugs ;  the  Peruvian  bark,  however,  be- 
longs not  to  the  part  which  ought  to  be  rejected: 
and  yet,  not  only  upon  its  firfl  difcovery,  and 
while  the  knowledge  of  its  efficacy  was  as  yet 
confined  to  a  few,  but  even  the  teftimonies  in 
its  favour  were  indifputable,  and  the  trial  of  its 
virtue  open  to  every  one,  was  that  excellent 
remedy  banifhed  from  the  practice  of  medicine, 
both  over  Germany  and  in  many  other  parts. 
Opium,  the  mofl  excellent  remedy,  the  molt 
powerful  and  quickly  difFufible  ftimulus,  and  pro- 
ved, efpecially  by  the  new  doctrine,  to  be  the  molt 
effectual  fupporter  of  life  in  that  rapid  finking 
which  fo  often  eludes  the  efficacy  of  all  other 
means,  and,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  profeffion, 
has  coft,  and  ftill  cofls,  fociety  fo  many  lives5 

found 


found  its  way  very  flowly  into  general  practice  : 
and  when  it  came  into  any  fort  of  ufe,  was,  and 
is  ftill,  ufed  in  fuch  fparing  quantity  as  feldom  to 
produce  any  benefit.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon in  Edinburgh,  within  thefe  20  years,  than 
the  adminiftration  of  laudanum,  in  the  cafes 
where  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  indicated,  from  five 
to  ten  drops.  It  was  thought,  and  the  opinion 
ftill  remains,  that  to  raife  the  dofe  to  20  or  25 
at  the  utmoft,  was  a  great  and  bold  improvement. 
But  that  is  not  the  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  cafes  where  it  is 
only  required,  which  are  thofe  of  ultimate  debi- 
lity, fince  wine  and  fpirits,  more  or  lefs  diluted, 
fuperfede  its  ufe  in  cafes  of  lefs  debility.  But 
the  truth  was,  phyficians  neither  knew  the  ope- 
ration of  this  valuable  remedy,  nor  the  nature 
of  the  difeafes  in  which  its  ufe  is  required.  They 
fuppofed  it  a  fedative ;  but  if  it  had  been  fo, 
how  came  they  to  this  very  general  agreement, 
that  it  is  hurtful  in  phlogiftic  difeafes  ?  It  is  only 
ufeful  in  difeafes  of  debility  ;  which  is  a  fact  that 
Dr  Brown  has  proved  to  a  demonftration  *.  It 
is  ufelefs  to  multiply  examples  of  the  perfec- 
tions that  have  been  raife  d  againft  the  greateft, 
the  wifeft,  and  the  belt  of  men,  merely  for  their 

having 

*  See  a  medical  diflertation,  publiflied  at  Edinburgh  in 
1779  by  Dr  Stewart,  De  Spafrno.  See  alfo  the  difcovcrer's 
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having  rendered  the  moft  material  fervice  to  fo- 
ciety,  that  of  making  noble  and  ufeful  difcove- 
ries.  Human  nature,  when  not  biafled  by  falfe 
views  of  its  own  intereft,  which  unhappily  mif-. 
lead,  too  often  into  crimes,  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind,  as  the  hiftory  of  man's  actions  in  a 
civilized  ftate  in  all  ages  evinces,  is  focial,  benefi- 
cent, and  kind.  But  as  foon  as  the  plan  of  felf- 
gratification  is  laid  by  any  individual,  without 
regarding  the  juftice  that  he  owes  to  other  indi- 
viduals, and  to  fociety  at  large,  he  conftantly 
ruihes  on  to  his  favourite  object,  regardlefs  of 
the  means,  honourable  or  bafe,  provided  he 
may  attain  his  end.  When  the  predominant  paf- 
iion  of  any  one  is  to  fet  himfelf  above  others  who 
are  his  natural  equals  in  the  fimple  congregated 
ftate  of  man,  all  other  paflions  are  fufpended  or 
rendered  fubfervient  to  it ;  all  the  rights  of  other 
members  of  fociety  are  difregarded  and  trampled 
upon.  Hence  arife  all  the  invafions  on  public  and 
private  rights.  Hence  a  Caefar  or  an  Alexander 
will  have  the  ruffian  alfurance  to  fubject  a  world 
to  their  domination.  Hence  Xerxes  will  fcourge 
a  million  of  flaves  over  the  Hellefpont,  to  extin- 
guifh  human  liberty  in  the  only  little  fpot  where 
he  knew  it  exifted,  in  its  moft  comely  and  efti- 
mable  form,  and  gave  his  higheft  dignity  to 
man.  Hence  a  Catiline,  a  William  the  Con- 
queror, a  Cromwell,  have  made  their  more  li- 
mited 
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mited  depredations  upon  mankind.  Hence,  in 
private  focieties,  the  turbulence  and  intrigue  of 
ambitious  members.  When  riches  are  the  grand 
object  of  purfuit,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
innocent  helplefs  fuckling,  muft  refign  their 
only  means  of  exiftence  to  the  gratification  of 
this  infernal  palhon  of  their  opprelfor,  and  infure 
its  object  by  a  total  privation  of  every  means  of 
oppofing  it,  or  give  it  ultimate  fecurity  by  their 
expiring  breath.  If  both  ambition  and  avarice 
be  united,  as  they  often  are,  in  the  fame  charac- 
ter; which  is  the  cafe  with  ftatefmen,  courtiers, 
minifterial  or  antiminifterial,  and  private  corpo- 
rations of  men,  honoured  by  the  public  with  di- 
ftinction  and  emolument,  for  fome  virtuous  pur- 
pofe,  in  a  community  which  they  now  begin  to 
difregard  in  proportion  as  they  grafp  at  their  re- 
wards ;  then  it  is,  that  all  the  mifchief  flowing 
from  both  are  perpetrated  at  once.  Such  are 
the  fources  of  the  numerous  train  of  evils  that 
infeft  human  life.  The  love  of  pleafure,  in  its 
ftricl:  fenfe,  as  diftinguilhed  from  avarice  and 
ambition,  might  appear  a  third  one ;  but  as  its 
object  cannot  be  attained  without  the  one  or 
other  of  them,  it  is  therefore  comprehended  un- 
der them.  Eating,  drinking,  commerce  between 
the  fexes,  diffipation,  idlenefs,  varying  the  vo- 
luptuous fcenes,  cannot  be  purfued  in  civil  life 
In  the  enormous  degree  in  which  nature,  when 
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ence  depraved  and  debauched,  demands,  without 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  properties  of 
many.  But  it  is  only  the  rich  and  powerful  that 
can  carry  this  fpecies  of  injuftice  and  oppreflion 
to  any  confiderable  extent.  The  luxury  of  the 
indigent  and  weak  naturally  circumfcribes  itfelf 
within  very  narrow  bounds.  Cunning  and  ad- 
drefs  may  enable  a  few  adventurers  to  go  a  cer- 
tain length  in  this  way  ;  but  the  common  fenfe 
of  men,  excited  by  attention  to  their  rights,  and 
interefts,  and  pleafures,  will  foon  prove  an  over- 
match for  fuch  engines  of  iniquity. 

From  the  prevalent  abufes  which  we  have  been 
juft  now  defcribing,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  befl  intended  inftitutions  have  degene- 
rated into  the  word.  Nothing  is  more  current 
in  a  free  ftate  than  difcuffions  concerning  the 
different  forms  of  government,  monarchy,  arifto- 
cracy,  democracy,  theocracy,  or  certain  limita- 
tions and  modifications  of  each  of  thefe ;  or,  as 
in  Britain,  a  mixture  of  the  three  former.  They 
may  be  each  of  them  either  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing to  concomitant  circumftances.  If  the  ban- 
ditti which  Romulus  affembled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  which  he  fet  himfelf  over  as  a 
leader,  had  not  been  united  under  him,  as  fo 
many  members  under  a  head,  they  never  would 
have  founded  the  city  or  Rome  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.    Neither  would  their  fuc- 
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ceffors,  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  without 
the  fame  means  of  union,  Kings,  cement- 
ing them  into  a  firm,  compact,  and  regular 
body,  have  been  able  to  make  head  againfl 
a  number  of  little  ftates  around  them,  older, 
and  therefore  better  modelled,  than  themfelves. 
And,  after  the  monarchy  degenerated  into 
defpotifm,  and  the  prince  into  a  tyrant,  and  they 
had  now  became  deftrucYive,  not  a  fource  of 
health,  to  the  fubjected  parts ;  after  the  feveral 
members,  when  they  had  been  taught  by  the 
head  each  to  perform  his  proper  function, 
by  habit  and  exercife  were  now  rendered  fit  in 
their  turn  to  exercife  any  function  of  the  com- 
mon fyftem  ;  then  it  was  that  they  were  fully 
matured  to  act  among  themfelves  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Hence  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, which,  more  early  inftituted,  would  have 
produced  the  diflblution  of  the  whole  body, 
now  became  neceifary  to  cement  the  whole, 
and  invigorate  every  part.  So  complete  now 
was  the  whole  fyftem,  fo  enlivened  and  invigo- 
rated through  all  its  parts,  that  every  principal 
member  would  act  the  part  of  the  head,  and 
every  head  return  to  that  of  a  member.  There 
was  now,  while  all  the  parts  of  the  community 
fupported,  excited,  and  corrected  every  other, 
no  longer  any  danger,  either  of  defpotifm  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  anarchy  on  the  other. 

While 
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While  the  body  was  of  moderate  fize,  'and  corn- 
pad,  and  manageable,  by  this  perfect  union  of 
its  parts,  and  complete  attention  of  each  to  the 
common  weal,  the  republican  form  was  natural 
and  healthy,  and  divinely  right.  Then  confuls 
and  dictators  could  be  plough  men,  and  ploughmen 
confuls  and  dictators.  A  little  ftate  confifting  of 
a  moderate  number  of  individuals,  all  fired  with 
enthufiafm  againft  defpotifm,  for  liberty,  and 
their  common  and  feparate  rights  and  privi- 
leges, is  foftered  and  enlivened  by  the  republi- 
can form  of  government ;  monarchy  would  crufli 
it  in  the  head,  ariftocracy  would  extinguifh  the 
life  of  all  the  feveral  members. 

But,  after  a  ftate  becomes  to  be  numerous  in 
its  citizens;  and  the  lower  ranks  of  thefe,  in 
confequence  of  their  number,  begin  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  their  chief  attention  towards 
their  own  fupport  as  individuals,  and  to  be  pro- 
portionally lefs  interefted  in  the  common  good  ; 
for  that  very  reafon,  they  become  lefs  qua- 
lified than  their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  more 
at  eafe,  for  taking  any  confiderable  mare  in  the 
public  adminiftration.  At  fuch  a  period  the 
more  opulent  part  of  the  community  naturally 
ftep  into  the  offices  of  ftate,  and  take  the  go- 
vernment over  the  others.  In  this  way  only 
can  I  perceive,  that  the  States  of  Holland  have 
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degenerated  from  a  mod  fimple  republic  into  an 
uncontrolled  ariftocracy. 

The  natural  fituation  of  Venice,  from  the 
great  indigence,  credulity,  and  fuperftition  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  which  naturally 
exclude  them  from  all  pretenfions  to  interfei* 
rence  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and  from, 
the  mutual  jealoufy  of  the  nobles,  leads  to  arifto- 
cracy.  The  defpotifm  of  which  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  great,  and  deteftable  to  a  Briton, 
would  be  (till  greater  if  this  effeft  were  not  pre- 
vented by  an  intermediate  fet  of  citizens,  the 
poorer  nobles:  who  therefore,  excluded  from 
power  themfelves,  and  on  that  account  jealous 
of  the  rich  ones  in  power,  naturally  favour  the 
commonalty  ;  and,  like  fricVion  applied  to  parts 
threatened  with  gangrene,  prevent  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  life  in  the  extreme  parts  of  this  poli- 
tical fyftem.  » 

Geneva,  and  a  little  ftate  or  two  in  Italy, 
not  far  even  from  the  ftate  of  the  church,  that 
feat  of  hierarchial,  and  therefore  the  deepeft  of, 
defpotifm,  are  fecured  in  a  pretty  pure  republi- 
can form  from  their  own  infignificancy,  and  the 
mutual  jealoufies  of  the  greater  powers  furround- 
ing  them  j  each  of  which,  were  it  not  for  thefe 
circumftances,  would  fwallow  them  up  like  fo 
many  whales  devouring  the  fmaller  fifties.  But, 
were  thefe  ftaticles,  though  occupying  a  fmall 
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extent  of  country,  to  become  extenfive  in  their 
(^ionization  of  rich  foreign  places,  formidable  in 
the  fleets  neceffary  to  fupport  thefe,  and  wealthy 
in  confequence  of  a  widely  extended  commerce, 
andlefs  cemented  in  the  mafs  of  the  people;  which, 
from  the  neceffity  of  employing  many  foreign 
hands  in  their  fervice,  has  been  the  cafe  of  the 
Dutch  for  two  centuries,  and  was  the  cafe  of 
ancient  Athens ;  they  would  foon,  like  both,  rufh 
with  rapidity  into  ariftocracy,  and  end  in  a  com- 
plete fubjection  to  a  foreign  more  powerful  mo- 
narchy.   As  Philip  king  of  Macedort  terminated 
the  glories  of  the  Athenian  republic,  in  a  final 
fubjedlion  to  his  arms  ;  fo,  if  Britain  mould  be 
worfted  in  theprefent  war,  will  the  Burgomaflers, 
and  all  the  other  Mynheers,  probably  become  an 
appendage  of  the  French  monarchy,  or  be  divided 
betwixt  it  and  the  empire  ?  Nobody  can  read  the 
termination  of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Macedonian  hoftilities 
againft  the  ftates  of  Greece,  and  that  of  Athens 
above  all  the  reft,  without  the  deepen:  regret. 
The  difTolution  of  a  moft  beautiful  form  of  com- 
monwealth, firft  in  an  ariftocracy,  that  is  upon 
the  eve  of  facrificing  the  community  to  a  foreign 
and  natural  enemy,  in  the  ftates  of  Holland  can 
never  be  productive  of  fatisfa&ion  to  any  good 
and  fenfible  man. 
By  all  the  fame  fteps  which  we  have  been  jufl 
v  L  now 
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now  tracing,  did  the  illuftrious  and  powerful 
commonwealth  of  Rome  proceed  from  that  form 
of  government  to  the  mod  bloody  ariftocratical, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  abyfs  of  defpotifm. 

The  firft  kings  of  Rome,  the  prefent  king  of 
Pruffia,  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruflia,  gave  us 
examples  of  the  indifputaMe  advantages  of  mo- 
narchy, under  certain  circumitanv.^,  wnen  that 
monarchy  is  conducted  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
England  may  boaft  the  fame  thing  of  a  princefs, 
equally  arbitrary  as  thofe  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and  her  fifter-kingdom,  now  united  with  her, 
as  well  as  the  moll  powerful  monarchy  on  the 
continent,  whofe  invincible  armada  me  under 
the  favour  of  heaven  difcomfited,  had  as  much 
reafon  to  regret  it  at  the  time. 

The  flourifhing  ftate  of  Rome  from  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  houfe  of  Tarquin  to  the  end  of  the 
fecond  Carthaginian  war,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conqueft  of  Greece  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia  ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  from  the  expulfion  of  Pififtratus 
their  laft  tyrant,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war  ;  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  Hol- 
land, after  the  fplcndid  vindication  of  their 
liberty,  from  their  gloomy,  cruel>  fuperfti- 
tious,  bad-hearted,  cowardly  tyrant,  Philip  II. 
while  it  was  foftered  by  the  paternal  care  and 
influence,  without  pretention  to  authority  and  ju- 
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rifdiftion,  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  William  prince 
of  Orange,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  vile  aflafli- 
nating  fpirit  of  the  laft-mentioned  monarch,  for 
vindicating  the  rights  of  his  opprefled  country, 
and  propping  it  with  his  worth  and  greatnefs, 
when  it  had  fcarcely  another  fupport  but  its  own 
internal  energy  ;  the  freedom  of  Geneva,  dif- 
fufed  through  all  ranks  of  the  people  ;  the  per- 
fect happinefs  and  primitive  fimplicity  of  the 
little  ftate  of  Lucca ;  are  fo  many  inftances  of 
the  propriety  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment under  the  circumftances  which  admit  of  it* 
We  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  to  pur  purpofe^ 
to  fettle  the  queftion,  Whether  an  ariftocratical 
government  under  any  circumftances  is  eligible. 
We  may  only  obferve,  that,  after  the  balance  of 
power  in  Rome  had  inclined  a  good  deal  to  the 
fide  of  the  fenate  and  a  number  of  their  princi- 
pal members,  who  had  borne  and  were  bearing 
public  offices  againft  the  plebeians,  it  did  toler- 
ably well  for  a  very  fhort  time  ;  that  the  arifto- 
cracy  of  Holland,  fince  the  ungrateful  martyr- 
dom, from  the  blind  rage  of  an  infatuated  po- 
pulace, of  their  patriotic  penfionaries  the  De 
Witts,  has  done  pretty  well  till  the  commence- 
ment of  their  prefent  war  againft  Britain  j  and 
that  the  prefent  government  of  Venice,  may, 
for  any  thing  that  we  know  of  its  interior  fprings, 
be  good  enough  for  its  flavifh,  fpiritlefs,  fenfelefs 
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fubjecls.  It  is  the  end  of  government  to  give 
the  governed  part  all  the  happinefs  they  can  re- 
ceive, and  a  little  more  than  the  governing  part 
take  to  themfelves.  We  rejeft  the  fuppofition  that 
any  part  of  mankind  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
flavery  :  But  we  think  it  probable,  that  long  ha- 
bit, example,  and  precedent,  fupported  by  mens 
ignorance  of  their  own  natural  rights,  and  rivetted 
by  an  artful  fuperftition  contrived  to  give  that 
idea  its  fulleft  power,  and  further  confirmed  by 
natural  caufes,  as  the  enervating  heat  of  a  climate, 
the  want  of  theexercife  of  difputing  their  freedom 
and  independency  with  brave,  a£tive,  and  ambi- 
tious neighbours,  and  the  ufe  of  vegetable  food, 
may  render  any  people,  under  thefe  and  fimilar 
circumflances,  fo  propenfe  to  flavery,  fo  infen- 
fible  of  their  rights,  importance,  and  dignity  as 
men,  that  it  might  take  a  hundred  years  of  time, 
and  the  higheft  exertion  of  as  many  firft  he- 
roes as  could  act  in  the  courfe  of  that  century, 
to  bring  them  to  any  tolerable  fenfe  of  Roman, 
Athenian,  or  Britifli  fpirit.  Further,  with  re- 
fpecl:  to  the  prefent  ariftocracy  of  the  Dutch, 
we  think  the  decline  of  wifdom  in  their  public 
deliberations,  the  noted  torpor  of  the  people 
under  their  prefent  adminiftration,  and  the 
pofterity  of  that  people,  who  once  made  fo 
brave  a  druggie  for  liberty  and  independence, 
fubmiting  to  private  trials,  private  condemna- 
tions, 
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tions,  and  private  executions,  mew  them  to  be 
in  a  ftate  approaching  fo  near  to  the  fpiritual 
ariftocracy  of  the  inquifition,  that  we  are  ready, 
at  leaftat  prefent,  to  pronounce,  That  ariftocracy, 
under  no  circumftances,  is  ever  a  form  of  go- 
vernment fuited  to  the  prosperity  and  happinefs 
of  men.  Republics  may  often,  from  the  unequal 
difcernment  of  the  equal  judges,  produce  unjuft 
fentences,  either  in  excefs  of  rigour  or  indul- 
gence ;  and,  as  the  decifions  of  the  Areopa- 
gus teach,  they  may  too  often  err  on  the  fide  of 
feverity.    But  the  infelicity  of  the  event  bring- 
ing conviction  along  with  it  of  the  error  of  its 
caufe,  the  falfe  judgment,  which  occafioned  it, 
would  from  time  to  time  by  experience  teach  any 
European  mob  to  be  wifer  for  the  future  ;  and 
much  more  certainly  a  people  inftructed  by 
their  orators,  infpired  by  their  love  of  their 
country,  enamoured  with  public  and  private  li- 
berty, imprefied  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  abfo- 
lute  fecurity  of  their  property  and  Jives,  and, 
from  every  citizen  having  an  equal  (hare  in  pub-. 
lie  legiflation  and  jurifdi&ion,  habituated^  to  a 
juftnefs  of  decifion  ;  advantages  which  no  people 
in  Europe,  but  themfelves,  polfelfed  in  fo  emi- 
nent a  degree,  and  which  none  at  prefent  pof- 
fefs  in  any  degree  at  all.    In  fuch  a  mafs  of  le- 
giflative  authority,  there  might  be  more  fools 
than  wife  men  j  but  as  wifdom,  wherever  it  is 
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placed,  though  in  a  confidcrable  minority,  is 
Jtill  wifdom,  and  difcerniblc  even  to  fools  as 
fuch  ;  in  fuch  a  form  of  government  as  this,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  it  would  prove  an  overmatch 
to  folly,  weakened  by  its  difperfion  among  thq 
multitude.  An  Alcibiades,  from  a  whim  of  the 
people,  or  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  fplen- 
dour  of  his  rank,  conjoined  with  his  high 
abilities,  could  endanger  their  liberty,  might 
fuffer  a  temporary  exile,  either  from  his  own 
wantonnefs,  or  their  fuperftition.  But  the  firfl 
defeat  of  their  armies  or  fleets  would,  from  a 
conviction  that  it  originated  from  the  want  of 
his  high  abilities,  immediately  occafion  his  re- 
cal,  his  being  placed  again  at  the  head  of  their 
fleets  and  armies,  and  a  remiflion  of  the  high 
crime  of  facrilege  itfelf,  with  a  compulfion  of 
the  Eumolpedi  themfclves  to  take  off  their  ex- 
communication. The  jars  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  of  Rome,  while  that  city  remained 
upon  its  genuine  republican  bafts,  alarm  every 
reader  with  terror  for  the  confequence  :  But, 
after  reading  through  the  full  hiftory  of  this 
jcaloufy  and  animofity,  how  are  they  furprifed 
to  find,  that  every  fuch  tumult  converted  inter- 
nal buftle  into  external  advantage  ;  and  every 
renewal  of  a  quarrel  among  themfelves,  pro- 
duced a  renewal  of  victory  over  their  enemies ! 
The  government  was  well  poifed.    There  was 

no 
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no  difproportion  of  weights  in  the  fcales  of  its 
balance.  It  was  juft  like  John  Bull,  upon  liis 
own  dunghill  the  city  of  London,  bawling  out, 
with  a  moft  vociferous  voice,  Wilkes  and  liberty 
for  ever!   The  Proteftant  interejl!  D — n  L — d 

H  nefs!  D—n  L — d  B — /  D—n  the  Scotch! 

D—n  the  K—g  him/elf  7  L—d  G  e  G  n  for 

ever.    But,  after  John  has  got  out  his  breath, 

which  he  muft  have,  Wilkes,  and  Hoi  nefs, 

and  Bute,  and  North,  are  equally  forgotten  ; 
and  the  leader  of  the  religious  mob  is  detefted 
in  the  devastation  of  the  city.    Honeft  John 
never  means  ill ;  commonly  only  occafions  a  tem- 
porary molestation,  which  ferves  but  to  direcl: 
and  excite  his  energy  towards  material  lervice 
to  the  public.  When  his  paffion  has  evaporated, 
he  thinks  tolerably  well  upon  the  whole  ;  and 
when  he  is  put  in  mind  of  his  extravagance  in 
his  hot  moments,  Well,  fays  he,  but  I  did  not 
d — n  the  C^—n,  nor  any  of  her  little  fine  fellows. 
If  you  be  civil,  and  don't  pretend  to  compel  me.; 
what  right  have  you  over  a  free-born  merchant  ? 
I'll  behave  myfelf  as  well  to  you :  there  is  my 
purfe ;  d — n  you,  what  would  you  have  more  ? 
In  the  fame  manner,  at  Rome,  all  the  contentions 
between  the  fenators  and  commoners  were  fo 
many  petty  jc aloufies,  left  the  one  order  of  the 
(late  mould  get  the  afcendancy  over  the  other. 
Both  equally  agreed  in  the  love  of  public  and 
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private  good.  It  is  out  of  the  queftion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  amidft:  the  claming  between  the  ho- 
ned parts  of  the  community,  many  knaves  inter- 
fere, who  regard  and  feek  nothing  but  their 
own  private  emolument;  which  they  would  not 
forego  for  any  advantage  to  the  public.  This 
fet  of  men  diftinguifhes  no  nation  ;  they  are  in 
common  to  all  civilized  ones;  and  we  take  no 
notice  of  them,  becaufe  they  have  no  concern 
with  the  point  in  queftion.  All  we  meant  to 
fay,  is,  that  a  republican  government,  under  the 
circumftances  which  admit  of  it,  may,  under  its 
wbrft  appearances,  be  not  only  compatible  with 
public  good,  but  even  conducive  to  this.  It  is 
only  when  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people  is  cor- 
rupted; as  they  were  in  Holland  when  they  mur- 
dered theDe  Witts  ;  and  as  they  were  in  Rome 
in  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla  ;  in 
the  dictatorfhip  of  the  latter ;  in  the  triumvirate 
of  Pompey,  Cadar,  and  CrafTus ;  in  the  civil 
wars  that  followed  the  conteft  between  the  two 
firft,  when  the  laft  was  out  of  the  way ;  and 
laftly,  in  the  triumvirate  that  followed,  and  civil 
bloodmed  fucceeding  to  that,  which  terminated 
in  the  converfion  of  the  moil  illuftrious,  if  not 
the  beft  republic,  into  the  molt  vile,  gloomy, 
and  abject  defpotifm  :  It  is  only  in  fuch  a  gene- 
ral depravation  of  morality,  that  republicanifm 
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becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

With  refpecl:  to  monarchy,  fuppofe  it  in  its 
worff.  ftate,  that  of  defpotifm  and  tyranny  ;  it  is 
the  interefl:  of  every  monarch  or  defpot,  to  gain 
the  affection  of  his  people,  by  promoting  their 
common  good.  He  may  be  young,  he  may  be 
weak,  he  may  be  wicked  ;  but  neither  youth, 
weaknefs,  nor  wickednefs,  are  fufficient  of  them- 
felves  to  render  him  the  common  enemy  of  his 
people.  After  the  Roman  defpotifm  and  tyranny 
had  been  fcrewed  up  to  its  height  under  Nero  ; 
after  his  fpirit,  inimical  to  mankind,  had  gratified 
itfelf  with  as  much  mifchief  as  mortal  authority, 
commanding  a  world,  could  perpetrate ;  ftill  all 
this  was  nothing  more  than  partial  defolation. 
He  accelerated  his  murders,  but  they  were  in 
fucceffion :  He  wifhed  the  Roman  people  had 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power 
to  ftrike  it  off  at  one  blow ;  but  he  could  not 
effect  his  wifh.  He  burned  the  city  of  Rome,  to 
divert  himfelf  with  a  reprefentation  of  the  de- 
ftrucYion  of  Troy  j  and,  the  more  to  enliven  his 
imagination,  he  played  upon  his  fiddle  the  De- 
finition of  Troy,  a  tune  in  fafhion  at  that  time. 
In  a  word,  in  inimicality  to  mankind  he  out- 
ftripped  all  tyrants  of  which  the  page  of  hiftory 
has  given  us  any  account,  and  even  the  tyrants 
of  Rome  who  either  preceded  or  fucceeded  him. 

But 
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But  what  was  the  amount  of  his  whole  mifchief? 
His  wifh  was  fomething  more  horrid  than  any 
thing  that  we  can  afcribe  to  any  being  well 
known  to  us  out  of  hell  or  Grecian  fable. 
But  it  was  only  a  wifh  more  horrid  than  hurt- 
ful. His  burning  the  city  was  partial.  His  af- 
faffinations  were  confined  to  his  courtiers,  and 
confequently  corrupters  j  and  a  few  citizens, 
whofe  opulence  placed  them  within  the  obferva- 
tion  of  his  informers.  Abfence  from  his  court, 
and  mediocrity  of  fortune,  placed  men  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  The  em- 
pire of  Rome  was  fafe  upon  the  whole.  Nay, 
the  example  he  made  of  every  thing  eminent 
around  him,  prevented  his  governors  from  ren- 
dering themfelves,  by  extortions  from  their  re- 
fpective  provinces,  obnoxious  to  his  rapacity, 
and  thereby  enfnaring  themfelves  by  the  wealth 
which  he  might  have  fome  appearance  of  juftice 
in  bringing  them  to  an  account  for.  It  is  a  com- 
mon maxim,  Cum  conful  gladium  eduxerit,  quis 
finem  Jlatuit  f  When  a  tyrant  begins  his  ravages, 
it  occurs  to  the  humane  reader  that  there  may 
be  no  end  of  them  ;  and  that  the  conflitution  of 
human  nature  may  be  thrown  off  its  poife  by  an 
impotent  individual,  however  great  a  prince  he 
may  be.  The  worft  effects  of  tyranny  have 
been  expofed ;  its  utmoft  extent  furveyed  :  and 
yet  it  has  been  found  only  a  very  partial  evil,  in- 
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ftead  of  the  general  ruin  that  a  humane  mind, 
from  its  commencement  and  progrefs,  would  na- 
turally apprehend  from  it.  The  inquiry  has  been 
taken  on  the  largeft  fcale.  The  emperors  of 
Rome  had  it  in  their  power,  when  they  were 
evil-minded,  to  do  more  general  mifchief  than 
any  monarchs  either  before  or  after  them  :  One 
has  been  fingled  out,  whofe  mifchief  was  the- 
greateft  ;  and,  after  all,  it  will  occur  to  any 
reader,  much  converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  empire,  that  the  extortions,  and  confe- 
quent  diftrefles  produced  over  the  provinces, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  feveral  juntos  in 
power,  before  the  government  finally  fettled  in 
the  worflof  all  governments,  defpotifm,  were  con- 
fiderably  greater  than  ever  happened,  either  un- 
der this  or  any  other  monfter  of  an  emperor- 
Vile,  abject,  and  enflaved  in  body  and  mind, 
as  the  fenate  of  Rome  was  at  the  period  we  fpeak 
of,  they  had  the  courage,  in  fpite  of  his  Praeto- 
rian guards,  upon  feeing  the  conduct  of  Nero 
of  an  unufual  evil  tendency,  and  portending  a 
greater  magnitude  and  extent  of  calamity  than 
they  were  acquainted  with  in  their  limited  know- 
ledge of  hiftory;  and  even  to  fupergrade  the 
effects  of  the  innate  malice  of  a  Tiberius,  or  a 
Caligula;  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to  man- 
kind, and  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
according  to  the  common  account :  For  it  is 
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much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  moft  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  end  of  Nero,  and  fome  fucceeding- 
interefting  reigns,  are  loft  to  us  in  the  lofs  of 
that  part  of  the  moft  judicious  Tacitus's  hiftory 
that  comprehended  them. 

After  this  full  expofition  of  the  worft  effeas 
of  monarchy,  our  Ihort  conclufion  upon  the 
whole  is,  That  the  hand  of  a  tyrant  falls  heavy 
chiefly  upon  the  vile  abettors  of  his  tyranny, 
who  immediately  furround  his  throne,  and  there 
it  can  hardly  fall  wrong  ;  while  the  equal  or 
greater  domination  of  ariftocracy,  ranfacks  every 
corner  over  which  it  has  any  power.  Theocracy 
of  every  form  and  denomination,  and  difplayed 
under  whatever  forms  of  religion  or  fuperftition 
it  has  hitherto  appeared,  we  induftrisufly  pafs 
over,  becaufe  our  acquaintance  with  the  fubjecl: 
intitles  us  not  to  intermeddle  with  fo  ferious  a 
matter.  We  have  faid  enough,  and,  many  of 
our  readers  may  think,  more  than  enough,  upon 
the  fubjecl:  of  civil  government,  with  a  view  to 
what  we  are  next  to  enter  upon,  to  have  a  title 
to  the  indulgence  of  our  reader  for  allowance 
to  proceed  to  that  part  of  our  fubjecl. 

As  no  form  of  government  has  been  {hewed 
to  be  either  good  or  bad  in  itfelf ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  with  fome  doubts  about  ariftocracy, 
may  be  either,  according  as  they  produce  greater 
or  kffer  benefit  to  mankind ;  by  the  fame  rule 
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are  we  to  judge  of  other  inflitutions  of  leflfer  mag- 
nitude,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 
Thefe  are  many  and  varied.  But  it  belongs 
not  to  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to  take  notice  of 
any  of  them  except  one  j  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed. 

Univerfities  on  their  prefent  footing  feem  not 
to  have  exifted  in  ancient  times.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  does  not  appear  that  cer- 
tain fets  of  men  were  authorifed  by  the  public 
to  teach  thefeveral  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  while  others  were  excluded,  or  difcou- 
raged.  Socrates  was  only  a  private  teacher. 
The  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  were  likewife 
fo.  Every  one  who  took  upon  him  to  teach, 
delivered  what  do&rine  feemed  to  him  the  beft 
of  its  kind  ;  and  his  fuccefs  was  always  in  pro- 
portion to  his  real  or  apparent  merit.  Accord- 
ingly, fome  teachers  and  writers  became  famous, 
drew  after  them  great  numbers  of  followers, 
and  at  laft  formed  different  fecT:s  of  dodrine. 
Hence  the  Pythagorean,  the  Socratic,  the  Aca- 
demic, and  Peripatetic  fchools.  The  fubject  of 
morals  was  not  only  treated  in  fpeculation,  but 
followed  out  in  practice.  The  two  principal 
forms  it  affumed,  were,  the  Stoical  and  Epicu- 
rean. Phyfic  anciently  was  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing as  other  arts  j  for,  excepting  the  elements 
of  geometry,  no  part  of  ancient  knowledge  feems 

to 
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to  merit  the  appellation  of  fcience,  in  the  fenfe 
which  the  moderns  have  affixed  to  it.  The  prin- 
cipal inftructors  or"  youth  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, from  Hippocrates  to  Galen,  were  all  pri- 
vate teachers.  It  was  only  after  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Europe,  that  privileged  fchools  for 
teaching  the  feveral  departments  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  began  to  be  inftituted ;  or  the  former 
fchools  of  divinity  and  aftrology  to  be  converted 
into  thefe,  with  an  addition  of  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  emoluments.  The  honour  thus  he- 
flowed  on  the  feminaries  of  learning,  was  re- 
flected upon  the  feveral  individuals  compohng 
them.  The  ftudents,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency in  the  feveral  branches  of  erudition  which 
they  had  cultivated,  were  honoured  with  oral 
eulogies  in  the  common-hall  of  all  the  colleges  ; 
and  received  written  teftimonials,  conveying 
titles  of  honour  and  diftinftion :  as,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Mafier  of  Arts,  Bachelor  and  Doclor  of  Di- 
vinity^ Law,  and  Phyfic.  Thefe  titles  gave  their 
holders  rank  and  precedence  in  the  community. 
They  were  underftood  to  have  been  conferred 
for  perfonal  merit,  and  therefore  were  more  ho- 
nourable in  their  nature  than  hereditary  diftinc- 
tions.  They  had,  therefore,  a  powerful  effect., 
both  in  drawing  many  to  univerfities,  whofe  ar- 
dour for  excellency  in  knowledge,  without 
fuch  literary  premiums,  might  have  fubfided, 
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with  the  finifhing  of  their  ftudies  in  the  ordi- 
nary fchools ;  and  all  who  came  to  the  univer- 
fities,  and  had  any  abilities  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves,  were  inflamed  with  the  keeneft  defire  of 
attaining  the  honours  which  they  faw  beftowed 
upon  their  fenior  fellow-ftudents.    All  this  had 
a  good  efFect  for  fome  time.    Every  branch  of 
knowledge  then  known,  and  particularly  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with  the  valuable 
fund  comprehended  in  them,  were  ftudied  with 
ardour.     Learning  difiufed  itfelf  over  Europe 
with  furprifmg  quicknefs  and  rapidity  ;  and,  in 
little  more  than  a  century,  the  long  night  of 
Gothic  ignorance  was  fucceeded  by  a  dawn  of 
knowledge,  which  influenced  the  greateft  part 
of  Europe.    The  effects  of  this  were  of  equal 
magnitude  and  extent.    It  affected  the  political 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.    The  errors  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  were  detected :   the  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  difcuffed, 
and  publicly  renounced  by  a  refpedtable  part  of 
iEurope ;  and  fo  extenuated  in  the  reft,  as  to  re- 
duce all  that  power,  which  had  fubje&ed  every 
monarch  to  its  obedience,   within  very  nar- 
row limits.    The  Pope,  who  for  two  centu- 
ries before  had  eftablifhed  a  domination  over  all 
the  thrones  in  Europe,  and,  like  Jofhua  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
had  fet  his  foot  upon  the  necks  of  conquered 
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kings,  is  now  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fuppoit- 
ing  the  fmall  remains  of  his  hierarchy  upon  the 
feeble  prop  of  public  decorum,  and  the  convic- 
tion in  the  European  princes  of  the  perfect  fe- 
curity  which  they  derive  from  his  infignificancy. 
Europe  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a  barba- 
rous fort  of  military  law,  the  feodal  fyftem.  The 
Roman  law  now  became  to  be  inquired  into. 
The  occupation  of  Europe  hitherto  had  been  to 
live  by  plunder,  and  therefore  mutual  devafta* 
tion.  A  commencement  of  a  very  different  mode 
of  acquiring  neceffary  fubfiftence,  now  took 
place.  Merchandize  was  fet  on  foot.  Venice 
fet  the  example ;  and  property,  which  had  hither- 
to been  meafured  by  the  length  of  the  fword, 
was  now  judged  of  by  a  very  different  rule,  that 
of  juftice  and  equity.  The  Juflinian  code  was 
a  moft  excellent  fyftem  to  make  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  laws  that  the  different  ftates  of 
Europe  could  have  occafion  for  either  in  their 
incipient  or  more  improved  ftate  of  civilization. 
The  municipal  law  became  a  general  ftudy.  But 
this  body  of  Roman  law  could  never  be  applied 
to  a  number  of  ftates,  as  different  from  the  Ro-  j 
mans  who  were  governed  by  it,  as  complete  bar- 
barity, influenced  by  a  fpecies  of  priefts  which 
Rome  in  her  wifdom  and  vigour  never  knew;  I 
whom  flie  only  faw  with  her  eyes  wavering  in 
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death,  and  upon  whom  me  only  breathed  with 
her  laft  breath,  could  be  from  a  wife  and  refined 
people.  The  feodal  law,  therefore,  remained  as 
the  bafis  of  the  jurifprudence  eftablifhed  in  the 
different  dates  of  Europe.  But  it  received  con- 
fiderable  improvement  and  enlargement  from  the 
Juftinian  code  ;  which  now  became  a  fubject  of 
ftudy  in  the  univerfities. 

Theology  was  alfo  ftudied  in  the  fame  fchools ; 
and,  from  the  collifion  of  different  opinions  upon 
particular  fubje&s^  becoming  afterwards  a  fub- 
ject  of  inquiry  through  life,  the  great  theological 
points,  mentioned  above,  came  at  laft  to  be  agi- 
tated with  fome  acutenefs  and  more  zeal;  art 
occupation  among  a  few  individuals,  which,  from 
their  influence  over  their  refpe&ive  multitudes^ 
whom  they  induced  to  fupport  their  new  doc- 
trine, terminated  in  the  reformation  of  religion: 
in  Europe. 

In  the  fame  feminaries  of  learning,  the  ftudy 
of  medicine  had  a  place  :  The  Arabic  tranfla- 
tions  of  Galen's  works  were  now  exchanged  for 
the  originals ;  to  which  they  had  now  free  accefs, 
from  the  importation  of  the  Greek  books  and 
learning,  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by 
the  Turks. 

Philofophy  was  alfo  cultivated ;  and  that  of 
Ariftotle  was  the  fyftem  adopted.  But  we  have 
no  occafion  here  to  add  any  thing  to  what  we 
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have  formerly  kid  upon  thefe  two  laft-mentioned 
fyflems.  Their  demerits  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  confequently  thofe  of  all  the  univerfities  in 
Europe  which  fervilely  adopt  them. 

To  cut  ftiort  our  remarks  upon  univerfities  ; 
it  will  appear,  from  the  flight  fketch  we  have 
given  of  their  firft  inftitution  and  progrefs,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  they  were  at  firft,  and  for  ibme 
time  after,  productive  of  good. 

But  they  foon  degenerated  into  fo  many  in- 
terefted  corporations ;  in  which  the  principal  ob- 
jeft  of  purfuit  of  the  feveral  profeffors  was  fame 
or  emolument,  without  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  they  might  obtain  thefe.  They  meant  the 
docVmes  which  they  delivered,  as  fo  many  ftan- 
dards  of  the  refpective  arts  or  fciences  which 
they  taught.    And  their  fuccefs  in  this  has  at  all 
times  been  too  confiderable.    One  baneful  ef- 
fect of  the  Jettons  in  univerfities  has  been,  the 
acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  others,  good 
or  bad,  and  almoft  a  total  fufpenfion  of  exer- 
cife  of  judgment.    Hence  bigotry  in  religion, 
and  prejudice  in  philofophy,  have  been  almoft 
the  only  refult  of  univerfity  labours.    Few  men 
ever  exercife  any  judgment  of.  what  they  are 
taught :  They  fet  out  with  the  prefumption  that 
itis  true,  and  every  thing  they  meet  with  in  their 
progrefs  ferves  to  feed  and  confirm  that  prefump- 
tion.   Fewer  men  think  for  themfelves;  and, 
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irt  confequence  of  that,  attempt  improvement  or 
difcovery.  Nay,  fo  little  do  the  bulk  of  man 
kind  think  themfelves  qualified  for  making  dif- 
coveries,  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  uniform  opi- 
nion prevails  among  them,  that  fo  high  a  depart- 
ment of  the  intelle&ual  power  is  allotted  by  na- 
ture to  a  few  men*  whofe  fublimity  of  genius 
carries  them  far  abbve  the  common  level  of  man- 
kind. Such  is  their  defpair  of  fuccefs  in  this 
way,  that  they  think  every  difcovery  la(t  made, 
is  the  laft  that  ever  will  be  made.  All  this  is  a 
mod  unfortunate  belief.  If  a  right  metho4  were 
followed  £  if  the  errors  of  others  were  detected.* 
prejudices  avoided,  the  rubbifh  of  falfe  know- 
ledge cleared  away,  and  accurate  obfervation 
inftituted ;  a  great  part  of  mankind  would  find 
themfelves  qualified  not  only  for  making  im- 
provements, but  difcoveries.  The  caufe  of  their 
failure,  and  of  their  confirmed  belief  in  their 
own  inability  in  that  refpect,  is  no  fault  in  them- 
felves, but  in  their  education.  The  fetters  of 
prejudice  with  which  they  were  bound  in  univer- 
fities,  are  too  ftrong  to  be  broke  off  by  fuch 
feeble  exertions  of  mind  and  exercife  of  judg- 
ment, as  they  have  been  accuftomed  to.  They 
are  in  the  fituation  of  a  traveller,  who  has  induf- 
trioufly  been  directed  into  a  wrong  road,  and 
purfues  it  becaufe  he  thinks  it  the  right  one ; 
confequcntly  he  never  attains  the  place  of  his 
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defoliation.    After  immenfe  wandering,  he  finds 
himfelf  fatigued,  and  takes  up  with  any  place 
that  firft  occurs  to  him  ;   thinking  the  one 
which  was  his  firft  deftination,  too  diftant  for 
his  exhaufted  powers  to  come  up  with.  Such 
ftudents  refemble  a  perfon  travelling  from  the 
Upper  Egypt  to  Abyffinia.    He  has  immenfe 
traces  of  land  to  pafs  j  and  there  is  but  one  ob- 
fcure  path,  and  a  certain  method  of  travelling, 
to  get  thro'  thefe.  He  miffes  that,  and  therefore 
concludes  that  this  beautiful  country  is  inaccef- 
fible.  1  The  application  of  all  this  to  our  fubject 
is  plain.    It  has  been  the  fate  of  learning,  whe- 
ther from  books  or  leffons  in  univerfities,  to  be- 
get an  infuperable  bias  in  the  mind  towards  er- 
ror, rather  than  to  point  out  the  way  to  truth. 
This  is  the  caufe  of  the  regretted  torpor  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  inquiries  after  truth.   This  is 
the  effect  of  the  fources  of  error  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  particularly  of  the  modes  of 
teaching  in  univerfities.    They  have  had  lavifh- 
ly  beftowed  upon  them  the  titles  of  Seminaries  of 
learnings  AlmteMatres,  The  promoters  of  found  know- 
ledge and  good  morals  ;  while,  inftead  of  thefe,, 
they  have  uniformly  merited  thofe  of  Se?ninaries 
of  error ;  Dira  Matres,  Perverters  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge.   Was  it  the  Doctors  of  the  Inquifition, 
whofe  theology  was  derived  from  univerfities, 
and  conformable  with  what  was  taught  there ;  or 
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Galileo,  whom  they  perfecuted  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  valuable  book  which  we 
have  under  the  name  of  this  great  philofopher  ? 
Who  gave  rules  and  directions  for  the  invefti- 
gation  of  truth  in  the  feveral  departments  of 
fcience  ?  Was  it  univerfities,  or  my  Lord  Bacon  ? 
Who  gave  further  rules  for  the  department  of 
natural  philofophy,  and  carried  them  both  into 
execution  ?  Was  it  univerfities,  or  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton ?  Who  difcovered  a  proper  method  of  cure 
of  phlogiftic  difeafes  ?  Was  it  univerfities,  or  any 
univerfity  whatever,  or  any  one  of  the  alexi- 
pharmac  age  of  phyficians  ?  or  waa  it  not  Dr 
Sydenham?  And,  if  this  celebrated  phyfician 
carried  his  new  method  of  cure  too  far,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  many  difeafes  where  it  proved  a  hurt- 
ful practice ;  have  phyficians  had  the  fecondary 
merit  of  detecting  this  erroneous  extenfion  of  his 
practice  ?  which  they  might  have  had,  and  re- 
mained ftill  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  the  de- 
tection of  error  is  a  more  eafy  talk  than  the  dif- 
covery  of  truth.  No :  Inftead  of  this,  they  have 
fubtilized  and  refined  upon  this  erroneous  part 
of  their  leader;  they  have  confirmed  it,  given  it 
the  fanction  of  the  authority  of  their  chairs,  and' 
done  their  belt  to  reduce  it  to  rule  and  fyftem. 
If  phlogiftic  difeafes  are,  as  they  have  been  proved 
to  be*,  fcarcely  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty 
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of  the  newly  difcovered  form  of  difeafe,  the 
afthenic,  either  in  frequency  or  fatal  tendency  ; 
who  has  had  the  merit  of  making  a  difcovery 
of  fuch  effential  importance  to  mankind  ?  was  it 
univerfities,  or  who  was  it  *  ? 

If  to  the  extent  of  morbid  affection  an  effica- 
cious method  of  cure  has  been  difcovered,  and 
that  of  local  difeafes  furprifingly  improved,  and 
all  this  confeffed  to  be  diametrically  oppofite  to 
the  generally  received  one,  and  that  of  a  certain 
univerfity  ;  who  are  we  to  thank  for  the  inven^ 
tion  of  fo  great  a  blefling  to  our  fpecies  ?  thofe 
who  have  employed  every  artifice  to  procure  his 
ruin,  and  that  of  his  doctrine  ;  or  he  whofe  mag- 
nanimity enabled  him  to  face  the  ftorm,  which 
his  love  of  truth  and  ingenuity  had  brought 
about  his  ears  ?  So  valuable  is  this  difcovery,  that 
fcarce  a  day  paries  without  confirmation  of  its 
truth,  in  the  cornplete  cure  of  a  difeafe  that  was 
baffling  the  prefent  practice.  This  is  a  truth 
that  can  be  authenticated,  if  ever  it  mould  be 
deputed,  and  there  Ihould  therefore  be  occafion 
to  produce  the  proofs  in  fupport  of  it. 

"  Again,  in  the  cuftoms  and  inftitutions  of 
"  fchools,  univerfities,  and  the  like  conventions, 
"  deftined  for  the  feats  of  learned  men,  and  the- 
64  promotion  of  knowledge,  all  things  are  found 
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«  oppofite  to  the  advancement  of  the  fciences ; 
<k  for  the  readings  and  exercifes  are  here  fo  ma- 
"  naged,  that  it  cannot  eafily  come  into  any  one's 
«  mind  to  think  of  things  out  of  the  common 
"  road.    Or,  if  here  and  there  one  mould  ven- 
"  ture  to  ufe  a  liberty  of  judging,  he  can  only 
"  impofe  the  tafk  upon  hinvfelf,  without  obtain- 
**  ing  affiltance  from  his  fellows  ;  and,  if  he 
"  could  difpenfe  with  this;  he  will  find  his  in- 
"  duftry  and  refolution  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
"  raifmg  of  his  fortune.  For,  the  ftudies  of  men 
"  in  fuch  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down 
"  to  the  writings  of  certain  authors  ;  from  which 
"  if  any  man  happens  to  differ,  he  is  prefently 
"  reprehended  as  a  diflurber  and  an  innovator. 
"  But  there  is  furely  a  great  difference  between 
"  arts  and  civil  affairs  ;  for  the  danger  is  not 
"  the  fame  from  new  light  as  from  new  commotions, 
"  In  civil  affairs,  it  is  true,  a  change  for  the  bet- 
"  ter  is  fufpe&ed,  through  fear  of  dilturbance  -9 
"  becaufe  thefe  affairs  depend  upon  authority, 
"  confent,  reputation,  and  opinion,  and  not  upon 
"  demonftration :  But  arts  and  fciences  fhould 
"  be  like  mines,  refounding  on  all  fides  with 
"  new  works  and  farther  progrefs.    And  thus 
«  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  right  reafon  :  but 
"  the  cafe,  in  fa&,  is  quite  other  wife.    For,  the 
"  abovementioned  adminiftration  and  policy  of 
*  fchools,  and  univerfities,  generally  oppofes, 
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and  greatly  prevents  the  improvement  of  the 

f£  fciences  *. 

Fr  om  all  that  we  have  faid,  the  reader  will  be 
at  no  lofs  to  perceive,  that  institutions  of  fo- 
cieties,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature, 
upon  however  good  principles  they  may  have 
at  firft  been  formed,  are  all  liable  to  degeneracy ; 
and,  in  fact,  do  all,  fooner  or  later,  commonly 
too  foon,  degenerate,  and  fruftrate,  nay,  pervert, 
their  original  intention.    TJie  good  obtained 
from  any  of  them,  from  public  dates  to  univer- 
sities, is  feldom  permanent,  feldomer  complete. 
The  more  common  cafe  is,  when  we  trace  great 
fervices  to  mankind  to  their  proper  fources,  that 
they  are  chiefly  found  to  originate  from  the  merits 
of  a  very  few  men,  very  often  of  one  alone.  The 
generalfliip  of  Miltiades  in  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
where  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  led  on  to  the  field 
by  him,  defeated  two  hundred  thoufand  Perfians; 
the  admiralftiip  of  Themiftocles,  in  bringing  on 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  terminated  in  the 
expulfion  of  the  Perfians  from  Greece,  and  con- 
verted their  offenfive  into  a  defenfive  war  on 
their  weftern  frontiers  ;  the  fuperiority  the  The- 
ban  date  acquired  over  the  reft  of  Greece,  while 
Epaminondas  was  at  their  head,  and  their  fub- 
^je&ion  to  one  or  other  of  thefe,  both  before  and 
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after ;  are  fo  many  inftances  of  the  greater  ad- 
vantages redounding  to  fociety  from  the  abilities 
of  an  individual,  than  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
ftate.  And,  furely,  the  quarrels  of  the  fenate  of 
Carthage,  and  the  afcendant  which  the  faction 
of  his  enemies  gained  over  his  friends,  could 
not  be  very  favourable  towards  the  victories 
which  Hannibal  obtained  over  the  Romans.  It 
is  needlefs  to  multiply  examples ;  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  Caefar,  of  a  Julian,  of  a  Cromwell, 
of  a  Peter  the  Great,  all  point  to  the  fame  con- 
clufion,  That  for  the  higheft  advantages,  from 
which  fociety  has  reaped  benefit,  they  have  been 
indebted,  not  to  aifociations  of  men,  but  to  the 
fuperior  genius  and  abilities  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals. 
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A  S  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  new  doc- 
JTjL  trine,  are,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  of  it 
enables  them,  coming  about,  and  imitating  the 
practical  part  of  it,  without  confemng  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  fuch  an  improvement  j  and 
as  nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that,  in  a  fhort 
time,  this  practice  will  be  very  general :  To  do 
juftice  to  my  preceptor,  to  whom  I,  as  well  as 
all  his  other  pupils,  think  ourfelves  fo  highly 
indebted  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  any 
difpute  about  the  author  of  any  part  of  this  dif- 
covery ;  fmce  fuch  is  the  courfe  of  human  na- 
ture, that  firft  oppofition  is  made  to  every  great 
difcovery,  and  when  it  has  eftablilhed  itfelf  from 
its  own  merit,  then  a  difpute  arifes  whether  the 
difcoverer  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
credit  of  his  difcovery  :  I  therefore  thought  pro- 
per to  fubjoin  to  the  foregoing  account  of  Dr 
Brown's  doctrine,  a  very  few  cafes,  out  of  the 
many  which  might  be  given  ;  from  which  the 
reader  may  receive  a  full  illuftration  of  whatever 
we  have  faid,  refpecting  either  the  hurtful  ten- 
dency of  the  prefent  practice,  or  the  falutary  effect 
pi  the  new  qne, 

It 
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It  is  proper  further  to  inform  the  reader,  that> 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  account 
of  this  doctrine,  having  occafion  to  bring  in  fome 
cafes  in  illuftration  of  our  fubject;  I  did  not 
complete  the  view  I  there  entered  into,  becaufe,  . 
upon  recollection,  I  began  to  perceive  that  it 
rather  belonged  to  this  place,  and  would  be 
brought  in  with  more  advantage  and  clearnefs 
to  the  reader  at  the  end  of  it.  I  was  further  in- 
terrupted, by  being  obliged,  in  the  fecond  cafe 
of  inflammation,  or  tendency  to  this,  to  enter 
into  a  vindication  of  my  own  character,  as  well 
as  that  of  Dr  Brown,  at  great  length  :  In  the 
detail  of  which,  with  a  view  to  the  expofition  of 
private  focieties  and  corporations  of  men,  as  often 
degenerating  into  a  plan  of  conduct  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  firft  intention  of  their  inftitution, 
I  infenfibly  (tumbled  upon  the  fubject  of  govern- 
ment. From  that  I  proceeded  to  what  was  more 
nearly  allied  with  the  fubject  of  this  inquiry,  the 
confideration  of  thofe  alfociations  called  univerfi- 
ties.  The  former  difcuffion  was  meant  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  latter :  And  if  it  has  done  fo,  it  will 
now  appear  not  fo  remote  from  the  general  fub- 
ject, as  it  might  feem  at  firft. 

Before  the  1 3  ist  page  of  this  book,  the  confix 
deration  of  inflammation,  as  appearing  in  different 
cafes  of  idiopathic  difeafe  *,  had  been  ftarted ; 

and 
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and  to  the  extent  of  two  of  thefe  cafes  difcuffed. 
The  cafes  which  remain,  will  be  refuraed  in  the 
part  of  this  appendix  which  we  have  mentioned. 

ALEXANDER  HALL,  £t.  23. 

Hi  s  (tools  are  to  the  number  of  1  o  or  12  daily. 
They  are  in  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  white  and 
flimy,  but  have  never  been  obferved  tinged  with 
blood.  He  complains,  however,  of  pains  about 
the  umbilicus,  which  however  are  not  conftant ; 
borborigmi,  fevere  tenefmus,  and  great  ficknefs, 
efpecially  when  called  to  ftool.  Thefe  complaints 
commenced  12  months  ago,  and  fince  that  time 
have  never  altogether  difappeared  j  it  is  only, 
however,  within  thefe  1 2  weeks  that  they  have 
become  fo  fevere  as  to  prevent  his  working,  and 
to  confine  him  to  bed.  He  has  lately  been  a 
patient  of  the  Public  Difpenfary,  and  has  taken 
many  medicines  with  but  flight  alleviation  of  his 
complaints.  He  is  at  prefent  fo  weak,  that  he 
can  hardly  ftand ;  and  even  when  he  fits  ereft 
for  fome  time,  he  becomes  faintiih  to  a  great 
degree  :  He  is  very  much  emaciated. 

Cap.  hor.  fom.  H.  A.  c.  g".  xxv. 
R.  Ol.  Ricin.  ?ij. 

Spir.  Sacch.  Jamaic.^fs.  M.quatiendo  probe. 

Cap.  femunciam  om.  hor.  donee  alv.  dejec, 
Incip.  eras  hor.  8  matutina. 

P,  $6. 
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P.  96.  Phyfic  has  operated  well,  withoutgripes. 
Slept  well  Iaft  night.  Let  him  have  butter-milk 
morning  and  evening,  and  rice-milk  for  dinner. 

14. 

Diarrhoea  has  been  very  fevere,  with  tenefmus 
and  llimy  ftools.  Complains  of  the  butter-milk's 
being  very  four,  and  of  increafing  the  gripes  and 
purging.  Slept  ill.  Complains  of  extreme  de- 
bility, ficknefs,  and  faintings. 
R.  Aq.  Cin.  ten.  fort,  aa  ^ifs. 

TinQ:.  Lavend.  c.  3IJ-  L.  L.  g".  1. 

Syr.  fimp.  q.  f.  ad  grat.  dulced.  Cujus  cap. 

alteram  partem  ftatim,  alter,  hor.  fom. 
Cap.  Jul.  Siftens.  c.  2le  L.  L.  !fs.  2d*  quaq. 
hor.  Incip.  eras.  Hab.  Vin.  Rub.  pur. 
Sviii.  in  die. 

15- 

Was  relieved  on  getting  the  firft  half  of  his 
dofe;  has  continued  eafy  ever  fince  j  has  had 
four  ftools  fince  this  time  yefterday  ;  longs  for 
a  bit  of  more  favoury  meat  than  his  milk-diet. 
Let  him  have  a  bit  of  thin  beef-ftake  for  dinner. 
Rep.  Jul.  Siftens. 

I6\ 

Had  fevere  gripes,  with  much  tenefmus  and 
frequent  ftools.  Omr.  Jul.  Siftens.  Injr.  vef.  enem.  ] 
ex  aq.  tepid,  fcj.  Cap.  Hauft.  A.  alter,  part,  fta- 
tim, alt.  hor.  fom. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  Decoft.  Cort.  Per.  3m.  4  in  die. 

17- 

P.  100.  Severe  gripes  and  frequent  (tools  to* 
day.  Fasces  more  copious,  and  fome  fcybala 
difcharged  fince  the  clyfter.  Was  much  relieved 
by  his  draught  yefterday.  Rep.  Hauft.  dimi- 
diam  ftatim ;  quod  reftat,  hor.  fomni.  Rep.  enem. 
ex.  aq.  tepid  Jbj.  vefp.  He  complains  of  much 
thirft ;  let  him  have  an  orange  every  day,  toaft 
and  water  for  drink,  and  a  little  beer  for  trial. 

18. 

Eafy  from  the  time  he  took  the  firft  draught 
till  this  morning    gripes  have  been  pretty  fevere 
fince  that  time  ;  great  tenefmus  ;  frequent  ftools, 
but  little  difcharged.    P.  at  108.    He  fweats  at 
prefent,  feemingly  with  the  pain. 
R.  Aq.  Font.  3iij. 
Aq.  Cin.  Ten.  $ijfi. 
Tintt.  Lav.  Syr.  Com.  aa.  39* 
Liq.  Laud.  g".  c. 

M.  Cap.      3  in  die.    Incip.  ftatim.  Om', 
Decoft.  Cort.   Rery.  Vin. 

P.  as  yefterday ;  very  frequent  ftools,  and  fe- 
vere gripes. 
Rep'.  Jul.  heri  prasfcript.  C.  L.  L.g".  c.  Augr. 

Vin.  ad  ftj.  in  die. 

20. 

Pains  relieved  5  no  ftool  fince  we  faw  him 

yefter- 


yefterday,  till  4  in  the  morning  ;  frequent  ftools 
and  tenefmus,  from  that  till  this ;  little  gripes 
even  then.  No  tenefmus  or  diarrhoea  fmce  he 
took  the  draught  in  the  morning.  Slept  pretty 
well  in  the  night,  and  difpofed  to  fleep  through 
the  day,  if  not  difturbed.  P.  96.  Rep.  Jul.  ut 
heri  prsefcript. 

21. 

•  Slept  tolerably  well  till  within  an  hour  and  an 
half ;  fcarce  any  gripes ;  but  they  begin  to  threaten 
now.  P.  102.  Deafnefs  and  tinnitus  aurium 
came  on  laft  night  when  he  fat  up. 

Rep.  Julap.  Anodyn.  ftatim.   Rep.  DecocT:. 
Cort.  u.  a.  praefcript.  ad  ^iij.  3  in  die. 
22. 

Gripes  fevere;  about  20  fmaU  thin  ftools; 
ileeps  but  little.    P.  108. 
R.  Aq.  Font.  3iv.  Cinnam.  fimp.      Tincl.  La- 
vend,  c.       Laud.  g".  180.  Syr.  fimp. 
I).  M.  f.  Julap.  cujus  cap.  5ij.  4  in  die. 
Repr.  Vin.  Omr.  reliqua. 

Eafier  of  gripes,  but  weaker  5  Pul.  debil.  fre- 
quentes,  loquela  omifs.  ipfe  moribund.  Omr. 
med.  Contr.  vin. 

Defired  to  be  difmifled  on  the  23d  at  night; 
he  was  then  carried  home,  and  furvived  40  hours 
after  difmiflion.  Upon  the  26th  the  body  was 
opened,  and  in  the  abdomen  the  glands  of  the 

me- 
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mefentery  were  found  in  general  enlarged  and 
indurated,  forhe  of  them  fwelled  to  the  fize  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  Two  very  confiderable  conftric- 
tions  were  found  in  the  ileum  ;  at  which  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  gut  was  ulcerated,  and  co- 
vered with  excrefcences.  The  colon  was  a  con- 
tinued chain  of  abfcelfes,  fo  as  to  form  like  one 
mafs  of  ulcerations.  In  fome  places  the  matter 
had  eroded  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  j  but  was 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen by  firm  adhefions  to  the  peritoneum, 
which  thus  formed  part  of  the  cyft.  The  adhe- 
fions were  very  univerfal ;  and  in  moft  places  fo 
ftrong,  that  on  any  attempt  being  made  to  fepa- 
rate  them,  the  gut  gave  way.  In  one  or  two 
of  the  large  cyfts  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
chalky- like  matter  was  found.  The  redum 
feemed  to  be  perfectly  found,  as  were  the  kid- 
neys and  amftant  vifcera. 

Observations. 
The  fir  ft  inquiry  that  mould  always  be  made 
when  a  phyfician  firft  appears  at  the  bedfide  of 
a  patient,  is,  Whether  the  difeafe  be  local  or 
idiopathic  *  ;  and,  if  it  mould  appear  the  latter, 
the  next  queflion  mould  be,  To  which  of  the 
two  general  forms  of  idiopathic  difeafe  it  belongs. 
Thefearediftindtionsof  fundamental  importance; 
the  omiffion  of  which  rauft  lead  the  practitioner 

into 
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into  a  very  random  practice.    But  fo  little  ixt 
phyficians  qualified  for  making  fuch  diftinctions, 
that,  in  general,  they  have  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  difference  betwixt  idiopathic  and  local  af- 
fections.   Of  this  we  have  a  notable  inftance  in 
the  univerfal  practice  of  confounding  with  the 
proper  phlegmafise,  which  are  idiopathic  affec-1 
tions  of  the  phlogiftic  form,  a  number  of  local 
ones,  called  Hides ;  all  of  which,  except  phrenitis, 
which  is  a  higher  degree  of  fimple  fynocha,  and 
pleuritis,  and  fometimes  carditis,  which  are  com- 
prehended under  peripneumony,  are  local  affec- 
tions *.  They  aretobeconfideredaslocal,orfymp- 
tomatic  of  different  idiopathic  affections,  becaule 
they  all  originate  from  organic  affection  of  a  par- 
ticular part.  And,  though  they  are  followed  by  a 
general  tumult  of  the  fyflem,  fuch  as  is  deno- 
minated febrile  /late,  or  pyrexia,  they  are  (till  to 
be  reckoned  equally  local  as  if  the  morbid  ftate 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  part  firft  affected  * 
They  effentially  differ  from  idiopathic  affection^ 
in  the  following  circumftances  :  Firft,  they  arife 
not  from  the  powers  productive  of  idiopathic 
affection,  which  are  powers  operating  upon  the 
living  principle  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  not  ne- 
ceffarily  affecting  the  organization  of  any  part, 
or  only  affecting  it  in  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe  :  Secondly,  they  confift  in  a  certain  altera- 
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tion  of  the  living  principle,  in  an  increafe  or  di- 
minution of  excitement :  Thirdly,  they  are  only 
to  be  removed  by  powers  operating  upon  the 
whole  body,  by  diminifhing  or  increafing  the 
excitement  ;  whereas  local  affections  arife  from 
powers  which  have  produced  lefion  of  organiza- 
tion in  a  part,  by  wounding,  eroding,  or  com- 
preffing  the  veffels.  Fourthly,  the  whole  difeafe 
confifls  in  the  affection  of  the  part  when  once' 
produced.  And,  though  a  more  general  affec- 
tion may  be  diffufed  over  the  fyftem,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  local  ;  it  is  only,  however,  a  fymp- 
tom  of  the  local,  and  not,  as  in  the  idiopathic 
cafe,  originating  from  the  general  powers.  Fifthly, 
the  cure  is  effected,  by  powers  which  alter  not 
the  general  (late  of  excitement,  but  that  remove 
the  morbid  ftate  of  the  part  firft  affected.  It  is 
further  to  be  obferved,  that  idiopathic  difeafes, 
if  not  too  long  neglected,  are  almoft  always  in 
the  power  of  a  judicious  phyfTcian  ;  while  local 
ones,  efpecially  internal,  are  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  the  means  he  can  employ  to  reftore 
health.  By  thefe  marks  are  the  difeafes  which 
we  have  mentioned  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other ;  and  the  diftinction  is  of  effential  confe- 
quence.  I  can  cure  a  peripneumony,  by  bleed- 
ing, purging,  abftinence,  &c.  which  are  powers- 
operating  by  diminifhing  excitement  over  the 
whole  fyftem,  and  not  in  any  eminent  degree 

acting 


acting  upon  any  part :  But  I  have  not  the  fame 
command  of  gaftriris ;  which,  if  it  depends  upon 
inflammation  arifing  in  confequence  of  a  wound 
or  erofion  of  a  part  of  the  ftomach,  or  from  the 
preflure  of  a  tumour,  can  only  be  removed  by 
removing  the  inflammation,  which  is  the  fole 
caufe  of  all  the  morbid  ftate  that  occurs,  and  it 
is  frequently  not  in  my  power  to  change  this  ori-* 
ginal  mOrbid  ftate. 

With  refpect  to  the  prefent  cafe,  we  difcern  a 
diarrhoea  accompanied  with  the  fymptoms  related  i 
But  we  krtow  that  the  whole  concourfe  of  fymp- 
toms in  this  cafe,  may  proceed  from  very  differ- 
ent fourcesi  There  is  an  idiopathic  diarrhoea 
arifing  from  debility  over  the  whole  fyftem, 
predominant  in  the  inteftinal  canal ;  and  to  be 
removed  by  remedies  which  invigorate  the  whole 
fyftem,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  the  labour- 
ing part.  At  other  times,  certain  local  affections* 
as  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  ftridlure,  what- 
ever way  produced,  are  the  only  caufe  of  the 
diarrhoea  and  concomitant  fymptoms.  To  this 
cafe  the  indication  of  cure,  applicable  to  the  other* 
will  not  apply :  In  place  of  which,  the  only  radi- 
cal cure  is  to  remove  the  original  local  affection  ; 
which  may  fometimes  be  effected  by  nature,  but 
is  always  above  the  phyfician's  art.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  our  practitioner  here  has  not  been 
duly  apprifed  of  the  diftinaions  we  have  pointed 
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out :  For  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  fay  fdc 
certain,  whether  this  cafe,  when  it  came  into 
his  hands,  was  idiopathic  or  local ;  ftill  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  make  the  inquiry ; 
and  if  he  had  done  fo,  he  would  have  found 
feveral  marks,  affording  juft  reafons  for  the  con- 
clufion  that  the  affedion  was  local.    The  firft  I 
mall  mention  is,  the  long  ftanding  of  the  difeafe. 
From  which  a  natural  fufpicion  arofe,  that  it  had 
fomething  more  fixed  for  its  caufe,  than  the  mere 
degree  of  excitement,  which,  with  or  without 
medical  treatment,  is  fo  liable  to  vary  within 
any  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  and  produce  pro- 
portionable variety  in  the  ftate  of  health  depend- 
ing upon  it.    There  is  no  permanent  diathefis. 
On  the  contrary,  the  excitement  may  not  only 
vary  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  or  a  month,  but  of 
a  week,  a  day,  or  an  hour,  according  as  the  ex- 
citing powers  have  been  applied  in  a  higher  or 
lower  degree.  Surely,  if  one  perfon  indulges  for 
a  number  of  days  in  generous  diet,  and  another 
totally  abftains  from  it,  the  fame  degree  of  ex- 
citement is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  latter  as 
from  the  former.     Or,  if  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times  mould  indulge  and  abftain,  will 
not  his  excitement  be  proportionally  increafed  or 
diminifhed  ?  The  permanency,  therefore,  of  this 
cafe  for  a  twelvemonth  in  one  degree  or  another, 
but  in  a  very  high  degree  for  twelve  weeks  paft, 

gave 
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gave  juft  reafon  to  fufpect  that  fixed  local  affec- 
tion was  the  caufe  of  it.  Further,  if  the  cafe  had 
been  idiopathic,  as  it  was  treated  in  the  Difpen- 
fary  with  all  the  variety  of  medicines  which  could 
be  thought  of  as  promifing  alleviation  or  removal 
of  the  difeafe ;  one  of  two  inferences  mull  be 
drawn  from  the  cure  not  being  effected,  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  the  difeafe  being  idiopathic. 
One  is,  that  the  phyficians  in  the  Difpenfary  did 
not  know  the  proper  method  of  curing  an  idio- 
pathic diarrhoea :  Or,  if  it  be  granted  that  they 
treated  it  properly  as  fuch,  this  other  inference 
is  inevitable,  That  the  difeafe  was  not  idiopathic. 
It  is  fair  to  make  fome  allowance  to  the  Difpen- 
fary phyficians,  for  their  not  having  difcerned 
the  true  nature  of  the  difeafe  at  nrft.    For,  tho* 
the  long  ftanding  of  any  difeafe  gives  juft  fufpi- 
cion  of  its  local  nature;  yet,  both  in  other  cafes, 
and  in  this  of  diarrhoea,  there  have  occurred  in- 
ftancec  of  difeafe  remaining  a  considerable  fpace 
of  time  upon  the  general  indication  of  treating 
idiopathic  affection :  Which  was  proof  that  the 
difeafe  had  been  idiopathic  through  its  whole 
courfe,  and  not  at  all  local.    When  this  cafe, 
therefore,  came  into  their  hands,  it  was  of  much 
lefs  Handing  than  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
clinical  practitioner ;  and  afforded  proportionally 
lefs  reafon  for  imputing  it  to  a  local  caufe.  And 
though  they  had  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  it 
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was  for  certain  local ;  fince  they  aJfo  were  not 
certain  of  the  contrary,  they  were  juftifiable  for 
making  the  only  trial  which,  could  at  once  afcer- 
tain  the  true  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  give  the 
patient  any  chance  for  recovery.  By  fuppofing  it 
local,  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  patient ;  but 
by  treating  it  as  idiopathic  if  it  had  really  proved 
fo,  they  ufed  the  only  proper  means  of  refloring 
the  patient's  health.  This  accordingly  was  done; 
the  difeafe  yielded  not,  but  became  more  obfti- 
nate  and  violent  in  proportion  to  its  progrefs  : 
The  laft  phyfician,  therefore,  in  the  Difpenfary 
who  treated  it,  and  who  has  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  difference  between  idiopathic  and 
local  affection,  finding  his  remedies,  which,  if 
they  are  fuch  as  I  have  been  told  they  were, 
were  very  fuitable  to  the  difeafe  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  not  followed  with  the  ufual  fuccefs  in 
that  and  fimilar  cafes,  very  judicioufly  concluded 
from  that  very  circumftance,  that  the  affection 
was  local,  and  therefore  irremediable;  and  accord? 
ingly  difmiffed  his  patient. 

After  fo  juft  an  eftimation  of  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  is  it  not  highly  probable,  that  rafhnefs, 
and  ignorance  of  morbid  phenomena,  and,  a  na- 
tural confequence  of  thefe,  the  vanity  of  making 
a  cure  where  another  had  failed,  were  the  only 
reafons  that  can  be  adduced  for  the  clinical  prac- 
titioner's felecting  this  patient,  and  perfiiting  in 
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harrafling  him  with  a  variety  of  remedies  and 
drugs,  that  evidently  appeared  not  only  ufelefs 
but  hurtful,  till  near  the  very  hour  of  his  death  ? 
Idiopathic  diarrhoea,  as  we  have  defined  it,  if  it 
ftill  remains  idiopathic,  and  has  not,  as  may  be 
the  cafe  from  neglect  or  maltreatment,  produced 
incurable  local  affection,  or  degenerated  into  it, 
admits  of  a  very  manageable  and  fuccefsful  plan 
of  cure.  The  indication  of  cure  is,  fimply,  to  in- 
creafe  excitement  over  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  affection 
of  which  is  the  only  part,  and  a  fmall  one,  of  the 
general  affection  fubfifting  in  the  whole  fyftem. 
In  executing  this  indication,  the  only  thing  next  to 
be  confidered  is  the  degree  of  debility  producing 
the  caufe,  in  order  that  a  proportional  degree  of 
exciting  or  ftimulant  power  may  be  applied  for 
the  cure.    In  fuch  cafes  of  difeafe  depending 
upon  debility,  when  the  appetite  is  loft  the  de- 
bility is  underftood  to  be  very  confiderable  j  and 
there  is  no  accefs  to  the  only  durable  and  radical 
remedy,  that  is,  the  ftimulant  operation  of  gene- 
rous diet,  and  drink,  and  exercife,  fujted  to  the 
ftrength.    In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the 
fyftem  to  bear  thefe  remedies,  and  receive  the 
full  advantage  of  them,  recourfe  mult  firft  of  all 
be  had  to  certain  powers  which  are  ftimulant  in 
a  higher  degree,  but  with  lefs  duration.  Thefe 
are,  ftrong  drink,  vinous  or  fpiiitous,  more  or 
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efs,  or  not  at  all,  diluted,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  cafe;  opium,  mulk,  camphire,  aether, 
and  electricity.    They  are  to  be  ufed,  therefore, 
in  fucceffion  or  conjunction,  and  repeated  and 
varied  fo,  as  that  the  excitement  is  never  allowed 
to  fink  ;  and  laftly,  gradually  diminifhed,  till 
the  debility  is  fo  far  got  the  better  of,  that  the 
appetite  for  food,  and  the  power  of  digefting  it, 
are  reftored.    While  thefe  are  imperfectly  re- 
ftored, fome  degree  of  the  other  ftimulants,  which 
we  diftinguilh  by  the  name  of  diffujible,  ought  (till 
to  be  adminiftered,  to  compcnfate  for  the  defi- 
cient ftimulus  arifing  from  the  alimentary  matter. 
But  when  they  are  perfectly  reftored,  it  is  then 
that  there  will  be  no  farther  occafion  for  the  ufe 
of  the  diffufible  ftimuli,  than  to  allow  a  few 
glafles  of  generous  drink  after  the  principal  meals, 
and  to  avoid  over  indulgence  in  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  every  thing  that  is  acid  or  acefcent, 
or  liable  to  excite  a  fermentation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.    The  principal  article,  therefore,  of 
food,  mould  be  animal  matter,  and  efpecially 
flefh,  in  all  their  varied  forms  and  preparations; 
only  guarding  againft  fuch  of  that  kind  of  mat- 
ter as  ishardened,  and  fomewhat  corrupted,  from 
its  own  nature  or  preparation.   It  will  be  under- 
ftood,  that,  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  cafe 
of  debility,  due  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  fti- 
mulus of  air,  and  a  certain  ftimulus  arifing  from 
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a  proper  management  of  the  mind  and  paffions. 
This  indication  and  plan  of  cure,  while  it  is  ade- 
quate to  the  removal  of  idiopathic  diarrhoea,  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  degree 
of  diminution  of  excitement  conftituting  each 
cafe,  applies  to  every  cafe  of  idiopathic  debility, 
to  every  afthenic  difeafe  whatever. 

There  is  a  farrago  of  drugs  and  remedies  pre- 
fcribed  in  this  cafe,  that  have  neither  any  com- 
mon operation  among  themfelves,  nor  corre- 
fpond  to  any  fimple  indication  of  cure.  The 
hauftus  anodynus,  which  is  firft  prefcribed,  is  a 
high  diffufible  ftimulant ;  and,  were  the  diar- 
rhoea idiopathic,  if  given  in  fufficient  quantity, 
is  a  very  proper  indication.  But  the  objection 
to  it  here  is,  that  the  difeafe  is  neither  idiopa- 
thic ;  nor  would  the  remedy  be  of  any  effect, 
though  it  were  fo,  upon  occafion  of  the  fmallnef? 
of  the  dofe.  The  fame  thing  is  to  be  faid  of 
the  fmall  quantity  of  rum  conjoined  with  the 
ol.  ricini  in  the  purgative  prefcription  ;  where 
the  quantity  of  rum  is  too  infignificant  to  operate 
with  ftimulant  effect  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
affection  as  idiopathic,  and  the  caflor  oil  would 
have  anfwered  better  for  the  local  affection  if  it 
wanted  its  purgative  quality. 

In  fhort,  as  we  faid  upon  a  former  occa- 
fion, the  intention  of  the  phyfician,  who  excites 
purging  to  cure  purging,  is  incomprehenfible 

upon 
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upon  any  rational  principle,  and  hardly  confid- 
ent with  the  random  pra&ice  of  empiricifm. 
.There  is  only  one  purgative  known,  for  the 
giving  of  which  in  loofenefs  of  the  belly  fome 
apology  might  be  made.  It  is  rhubarb ;  which, 
though  it  produces  purging,  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  brace  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  obviate 
purging  in  the  end  by  its  tonic  quality.  It  may 
have  fome  fuch  effect  j  but  in  fo  far  as  it  purges 
at  all,  it  is  improper ;  and  its  tonic  effect  can  be 
much  better,  and  fooner,  obtained  from  reme- 
dies ponefnng  a  higher  degree  of  ftimulus* 

In  the  report  of  next  day,  we  are  told,  that 
the  patient  flept  well,  and  had  no  gripes  in  the 
courfe  of  the  night,  and  that  the  phyfic  operated 
well.  But  the  obfervation  here  is,  that  the  phy- 
fic would  have  operated  better  if  it  had  not  ope- 
rated at  all :  and  the  fleep  that  enfued  might  be 
the  effect  of  fome  circumftances  which  are  not 
taken  notice  of ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  the  efTecl: 
of  the  remedies.  I  fuppofe  the  patient  had  no 
gripes,  becaufe,  being  afleep,  he  was  infenfible 
of  them.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  inten- 
tion of  our  practitioner  in  prescribing  the  next 
articles ;  which  are,  butter-milk  and  rice-milk 
morning  and  evening.  If  his  practice  was  em- 
pirical, I  would  afk  him  for  a  fmgle  inflance  of 
butter-milk  having  been  of  any  ufe  in  any  mor- 
bid affection  of  any  kind,  whether  idiopathic  or 
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local  j  unlefs  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  cooling 
drink,  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  a  craving  for  it, 
and  agreed  with  it ;  and  in  certain  cafes  of  phlo- 
giftic  difeafe,  in  which  every  degree  of  ftimulant 
or  active  operation  was  contraindicated.  Again, 
upon  any  rational  principle,  I  would  afk  our  cli- 
nical practitioner,  What  kind  of  operation  he 
expected  from  his  butter-milk  ?  He  furely  could 
not  expect  a  ftimulant  one  from  it,  if  he  meant 
to  treat  an  idiopathic  diarrhoea ;  and  any  effect 
of  it  upon  an  immoveable  local  affection  could 
only  be  expected  from  its  acting  as  a  charm. 
His  practice,  therefore,  with  it  may  be  charm- 
ing; but  it  is  neither  rational,  nor  countenanced 
by  empirical  analogy.  To  perfons  who  know 
fomething  of  the  nature  of  the  human  body,  and 
of  the  operation  of  the  feveral  powers  acting 
upon  it,  either  as  remote  caufes,  or  remedies  of 
difeafe,  the  event  of  the  operation  of  this  fub- 
ftance  could  not  be  ambiguous,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  this  diarrhoea  being  either  idiopathic  or 
local.  It  would  increafe  the  former,  as  a  debili- 
tating fermenting  power ;  and  it  could  only  be 
of  fervice  in  the  latter  by  acting  as  a  bland  de- 
mulcent fubftance,  which  are  properties  contrary 
to  thofe  it  poffeffes.  If  it  was  given  to  alleviate 
thirft,  cold  water  was  much  better  fuited  to  an- 
fwer that  purpofe.  In  a  word,  by  its  tendency 
to  fermentation  in  the  inteftines,,  inftead  of  its 
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alleviating  the  fymptoms,  it  was  well  fuited  to 
increafe  them  all,  whether  as  depending  upon  an 
idiopathic  or  local  caufe.  And  that  it  did  fo, 
we  have  direct  proof  in  the  next  report.  Hear 
the  report.  <e  Xhe  diarrhsea  has  been  very  fc- 
"  vere,  with  tenefmus  and  flimy  ftools.  He  com- 
"  plained  of  the  butter- milk's  being  very  four, 
"  and  of  increafmg  the  gripes  and  purging.  He 
"  llept  ill,  and  complains  of  debility,  ficknefs, 
<c  and  faintings."  Thefe  were  the  palpable  ef- 
fects of  the  butter-milk.  They  originated  from 
its  acYmg  as  a  debilitating  and  fermenting  power. 
And  the  only  other  article,  alimentary  or  medi- 
cinal, conjoined  with  this,  the  rice-milk,  poffelfes 
no  fuch  emment  degree  of  ftimulus  as  to  be  fuited 
in  any  degree  to  counteract  fuch  hurtful  ten- 
dency. 

To  obviate  fuch  evil  confequences,  in  the  next 
article,  we  find  50  drops  of  laudanum,  fupport- 
edt>y  2  drachms  of  tincture  of  lavender,  prefcri- 
bed  to  be  taken  in  two  dozes,  the  one  immedi- 
ately, and  the  other  at  bed-time.  This  article  is 
fupported  by  another,  to  be  taken  the  day  fol- 
lowing, which  is  the  julapium  fiftens,  fupported 
by  eight  ounces  of  wine,  raken  thro'  the  courfe 
of  the  day.  All  this  is  very  right.  But  why 
fet  matters  wrong  to  put  them  right  again  ?  Is 
it  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  phyfician  to  do  his  befl: 
to  remove  any  morbid  affection  at  the  time  pre~ 
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fent  in  the  conftitution  ?  If  fo,  it  will  follow, 
that  it  is  not  his  bufinefs  to  increafe  the  difeafe 
one  day,  and  the  next  remove  the  mifchief  which 
he  himfelf  has  occafioned.  Such  a  practice  may 
.prove,  that  the  phyfician  is  capable  of  doing 
mifchief  one  day,  and  df  removing  the  mifchief 
of  his  own  creation  the  next  j  but  it  does  not 
amount  to  the  final  purpofe  of  gaining  upon  the 
difeafe,  by  doing  every  hour  fomething  towards 
its  removal,  and  fupporting  and  improving  that 
by  a  fleady  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  every  thing 
proper.  As  there  is  no  permanent  diathefis  in  hu- 
man nature,  as  idiopathic  difeafe  conftantly  de- 
pends upon  an  increafe  or  diminution  of  excite- 
ment ;  fo  there  is  never  any  time  to  be  loft,  in 
either  *  doing  nothing,  or  fporting  with  ufelefs 
and  pernicious  prefcriptions,  becaufe  the  effect 
of  thefe  may  be  undone  afterwards  by  contrary 
ones.  The  phyfician  ought  conftantly  to  go  on 
increafing  excitement  where  it  is  deficient,  or  di- 
minifhing  it  where  it  is  increafed.  The  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  vis  medicatrix  is  contrary  to  truth  ;  and 
therefore  muft  not  any  confidence  be  placed  in  it. 
Depending  upon  the  vis  medicatrix  can  be  pro- 
ved to  be  pernicious  wherever  the  increafe  or  di- 
minution of  excitement  might  have  produced  a 
cure. 

The  laudanum  and  wine,  prefcribed  with  the 

intention 
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intention  taken  notice  of,  require  a  further  ob» 
fervation.  As  the  chief  ufe  of  them  is  to  raife 
the  excitement  to  that  degree  which  is  confident 
•with  the  return,  of  appetite  ;  fo,  whenever  that 
end  is  attained,  there  is  no  further  demand  for 
the  laudanum,  and  only  a  demand  for  as  much 
of  the  wine  as  may  be  (till  proper  to  fupport  the 
ftimulus  of  food,  fuch  a  quantity  as  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  as  alimentary.  This  applies  to  cafes 
ef  confiderable  debility.  But,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  this  cafe,  notwithflanding  of  the  evident 
increafe  of  debility  from  the  effect  of  the  butter- 
milk, and  from  the  intermiffion  of  more  ftimu- 
lant  aliment,  we  find  fome  appetite  (till  fubfifl> 
ing,  and  the  patient  "  longing  for  a  bit  of  more 
"favoury  meat  than  his  milk-diet."  Accord* 
ingly  it  is  gracioufly  condefcended,  that  he  "  may 
"  have  a  bit  of  thin  beaf-fteak  for  dinner,"  with 
a  repetition  of  his  julap.  fiftens.  The  phyfician 
fhould  have  found  out  this  to  be  necefiary,  and 
mould  not  have  needed  the  hint  which  the  pa- 
tient's craving  fuggefted,  One  of  the  errors  of 
phyficians  is,  that  when  they  hit  upon  a  proper 
remedy,  they  mifs  the  benefit  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  it,  either  by  under-dofing  it,  or  not 
fupporting  it  by  repetition  of  dofes  and  the  ufe 
of  other  ftimuli.  Had  this  cafe  been  idiopathic, 
the  diffufible  ftimulus  here  adminiftered  would 
have  been  infufiicien};  for  giving  the  degree  of 
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excitement  which  health  required,  both  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  quantity,  and  its  not  be* 
ing  fupported  by  proper  alimentary  ftimulus. 
Nay,  had  this  laft  been  employed  in  the  quan- 
tity that  the  patient,  from  his  craving,  feemed 
capable  of  taking  in,  the  quantity  of  the  difFufible 
ftimulus  here  prefcribed,  or  even  lefs,  might  have 
fufflced  for  the  effect  intended.  But  this  falfe 
idea  impreffes  the  generality  of  phyftcians,  dog* 
niatic  as  well  as  empiric,  that  it  is  always  one 
thing,  not  one  operation  in  common  to  many 
things,  that  proves  the  remedy  of  difeafes  *. 
They  are  all  empirics  at  bottom,  in  fo  far  as  the 
leading  idea  of  dogmaitifts,  as  well  as  empirics, 
is,  that  every  remedy  of  difeafe,  fuppofed  a  reajr 
one,  poffeffes  fomething  that  fits  it  for  the  cure  of 
fome  particular  affection,  different  from  the  ope- 
ration of  every  other.  This  is  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  the  doctrine  of  fpecific  virtue  held  forth 
in  its  full  extent.  It  is  a  moil  unphilofophica?, 
notion,  and  contrary  to  what  we  can  even  prove 
to  be  the  truth.  For,  with  refpect  to  other 
bodies  or  powers  in  nature,  the  knowledge,  that 
we  have  of  the  fimilarity  in  the  operation  of  a 
few  of  them,  creates  a  high  probability  that  the 
-fame  fimilarity  extends  over  more,  or  perhaps 
the  whole.  But,  with  refpecl:  to  the  powers  ope- 
rating upon  the  human  body,  in  a  work  lately 
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offered  to  the  public  *,  and  which  has  not  been* 
and  in  all  probability  never  will  be,  anfwered,  it 
has  been  demonftrated,  that  they  produce  the 
whole  phenomena  of  health,  or  bias  to  difeafe, 
and  of  actual  idiopathic  difeafe  in  both  its  gene- 
ral forms.  So  little  room  is  there  for  the  fup- 
|>ofition,  that  the  remedies  of  idiopathic  affec- 
tions or  proper  difeafes,  for  them  only  we  call 
proper  difeafes,  are  different  in  their  kind  of  ope- 
ration from  each  other.  Till  the  proportion  which 
we  have  now  quoted.be  admitted  j  and  the  falfe 
idea  which  we  have  refuted,  rejected,  there  will 
no  end  of  blundering  both  in  the  pathology  arid 
practice  of  phyfic.  No  cure  will  ever  be  made  but 
by  mere  hap-hazard.  But,  as  the  whole  mult  be  ran- 
dom (hooting  in  the  dark,  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  certain  a  priori  is,  that  the  object  of  intention  has 
all  the  poffible  chances  of  being  miffed.  Phyfi- 
cians  talk  of  many  incurable  difeafes  ;  and  they 
call  them  the  reproaches  of  their  profeffion.  But 
they  are  much  more  fo  than  they  know  of.  They 
are  the  refult  of  the  groffeft  ignorance  and  the 
vileft  prejudice.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enu- 
merate the  examples.  We  hope  to  have  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  that  afterwards.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  digreffion  we  have  made  ferves 
well  for  an  illuftration  of  what  led  us  into  it. 
The  diffufible  ftimuli  of  which  we  were  fpeak- 
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ing  are  highly  proper,  in  cafes  of  great  debi- 
lity, to  raife  the  ftrength  to  that  degree  which 
enables  the  patient  to  bear  the  more  durable,  the 
alimentary,  and  receive  the  benefit  which  they 
naturally  beftow.    But  when  that  is  done,  their 
ufe  is  no  longer  neceiTary.    Then  it  is  the  per- 
manent ftimulus  of  alimentary  matter  and  exer- 
cife,  that  can  only  keep  up  the  vigour  in  the  due 
degree  which  health  requires.    To  apply  this  di- 
rectly to  the  prefent  cafe,  fuppofing  it  idiopathic, 
as  the  patient  had  appetite,  it  was  abfurd  to 
Ihuffle  him  off  with  butter  and  rice  milk.  The 
diet  required  was  the  moft  nourifhing^  ftimulant, 
and  eafily  digeftible  animal  matter,  both  in  a  fluid 
and  folid  form.    If  his  appetite  did  not  permit 
him  to  take  in  a  fufficient  quantity ;  by  that  it 
was  to  be  understood,  that  his  excitement  was 
(till  too  low,  and  that  there  was  ftill  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  debility  to  be  overcome.   To  an- 
fwer  which  purpofe,  the  difFufible  ftimuli  were 
ftill  to  be  adminiftered  in  fuch  a  proportion,  as  to 
compenfate  for  the  defect  of  the  alimentary  and 
more  durable. 

We  have  next  an  injection  of  tepid  water,  and 
the  anodyne  draught  continued.  Which  laft  is 
propofed  to  be  fupported  by  3  ounces  of  decoct* 
of  Peruvian  bark,  given  four  times  a-day.  The 
draught  and  the  clyfter  are  continued  next  day. 
The  draught  both  times  gave  a  temporary  relief, 
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Next  day  it  is  varied,  by  the  addition  of  fmall 
cinnamon-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  In  this 
the  quantity  of  laudanum  does  not  much  exceed 
what  was  given  hitherto  5  but  its  effecl:  is  fup- 
ported  fomewhat  by  the  addition  of  the  other  two 
articles,  and  by  being  repeated  thrice  a-day. 
Wine  is  now  alfo  prefcribed.  This  ftill  had  no 
effect.  Next  day  the  laudanum  is  increafed  to 
1 50  drops,  and  the  wine  to  2  through  the  day  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  diffufible  fpirit  being  now  rai- 
led, fo  as  to  come  nearer  to  that  in  which  the  dofe 
can  only  prove  effectual.  We  accordingly  find 
the  patient  relieved  while  the  influence  of  the 
medicine  remains  in  his  habit.  This  relief,  how- 
ever, proved  only  of  fhort  duration,  and  the 
medicine  foon  loft  its  effect ;  which  would  have 
been  the  cafe  though  the  difeafe  had  been  idio- 
pathic. The  effect  of  the  diffufible  ftimuli  is  very 
tranfitory,  and  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  it.  The  giving  the  whole 
draught  at  two  vices  mewed  the  practitioner  was 
not  aware  of  this'  fact ;  and  he  committed  an  ef- 
fential  blunder  in  not  fupporting  it  by  alimen* 
tary  ftimulus.  Accordingly,  though  the  draught 
is  confiderably  increafed  in  the  next  dofe,  it  loft 
effect  altogether,  and  the  fyciptoms  of  death 
came  on.  The  patient  was  opened,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  was  found  to 
conftitute  one  mafs  of  ulceration.  All  this  might- 
have 
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have  been  forefeen  from  the  long  (landing  of  the 
difeafe,  and  from  its  obftinately  refifting  every 
method  of  treatment  that  could  be  thought  of  in 
the  Difpenfary.  The  phyfician  there  had  judici- 
oufly  perceived  that*  It  was  therefore  very  injudi- 
cious in  the  other  practitioner  to  take  it  up.  It  it 
could  be  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he  doubted 
of  the  propriety  of  the  plan  of  cure  in  the  Dif- 
penfary, he  had  no  more  to  do,  to  obtain  convic- 
viction,  but  to  make  trial  of  the  idiopathic  plan 
of  cure,  not  piecemeal  and  by  halves,  but  com- 
pletely at  once*  And  if  the  difeafe  yielded  not 
to  it,  then  he  might  have  been  morally  certain 
that  it  was  a  local  affection.  For  want  of  that 
judgment,  he  tormented  a  poor  dying  crea- 
ture for  a  number  of  days,  and  gave  himfelf  a 
great  deal  of  very  ufelefs  trouble.  The  error  we 
have  c£nfured  in  this  cafe  is  not  confined  to  it, 
nor  peculiar  to  this  practitioner.  We  are  forry 
to  fay  it  is  too  general ;  and  that  very  few  phyfi.- 
cians  have  any  adequate  notion  of  idiopathic  and 
local  affection,  or  ever  think  of  diftinguifhing 
them  :  Without  which,  however,  their  practice 
mud  be  altogether  a  random,  defultory  one,  and 
often  hurtful  and  pernicious. 
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James  young,  jEt.  50. 

April  23.  1 78 1 . 

Is  obliged  to  go  to  ftool  3  or  4  times  every 
day.  His  ftools  are  in  fmall  quantity  at  a  time, 
confiderably  llimy ;  but  have  never  been  obfer- 
ved  mixed  with  blood.  He  has  no  tenefmus ; 
and  though  he  complains  of  pain  of  his  belly 
about  the  umbilicus,  it  is  neither  conftant  nor 
very  fevere.  He  complains  at  the  fame  time  of 
a  very  difagreeably  bitter  tafte  in  his  mouth, 
which  obliges  him  to  fpit  very  frequently.  Tongue 
foul ;  great  thirft  ;  pulfe  1 00  j  little  appetite. 
He  is  confiderably  emaciated,  and  much  weaker 
than  formerly.  His  fpirits  are  alfo  much  deject- 
ed ;  he  is,  however,  naturally  of  a  melancholic 
frame  of  mind.  The  loofenefs  is  of  feven  weeks 
{landing ;  and  he  imputes  it  to  his  having  put 
on  wet  cloaths.  The  third  commenced  about 
three  weeks  fince  j  from  which  time  he  thinks 
he  has  paffed  about  fix  pounds  of  urine.  The 
urine  is  pale  and  limpid,  and  has  nothing  parti- 
cular in  its  tafte. 

Utatr.  Garg.  emoll. 

Bibat  Infuf.  JLini  ad  libit.    Habc.  Hauft.  A- 
nod.  hor.  fom,  cum  gu.  xxv.  Laud.  L. 
R.  Eleft.lenit.  Cryft.Tart.  aa  §i.  Syr.  fun.  q.  f. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  coch.  mag.  cumulat.  2^  q.  hor.  donee 
alv.  dejec.   Incip'.  eras  mane. 

24. 

P.  96.  Slept  well ;  phyfic  has  operated  three 
times  j  no  extraordinary  quantity  or  appearance 
of  urine.  Complains  much  of  weaknefs  and 
bitter  tafte  in  his  mouth  (till.  Throat  fore.  Ipfe 
fire  fatuus. 

Repef  Garg.  emoll.  &  Haul!:.  An.  hor.  f.  et 
Infuf.  Lini  ad  libit.    Bibc.  Potion.  Cretac. 
3iv.  4r.  in  die.  Incipf.  eras. 
Let  him  have  an  orange. 

25. 

Pulfe  above  100,  and  feeble.  No  (tool  fince  laft 
night,  and  little  gripes  ;  llept  well ;  third  abated. 
Repetr.  Med.  et  hab'.  Aq.  Card.  Bxij.'in  die. 

26. 

Three  ftools  laft  night,  and  fome  threatening 
of  a  return  of  diarrhoea  at  prefent ;  pulfe  fre- 
quent and  feeble ;  fkin  dry  j  bad  tafte  in  his 
mouth  ;  urine  natural. 

Cap1.  Pulv.  Dov.  di.  partitis  vicibus  interval. 

2  hor.   Incip1.  hor.  6.    Induat  indufium  la- 
•   njum.    Fovr.  crura  per  hor.  1.  Bib1,  inter 
fudand.  Decoct.  Avenar.  et  Infuf.  Lini  ad 
libit.  Repef.  Aq.  Cardiac.  Omitf.  reliqua. 
Pid  not  take  the  P.  Dover. 
He  died  at  7  p.  m. 


This 
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This  is  a  cafe  of  univerfal  debility  ;  which  the 
fymptoms  of  diminifhed  appetite,  dejection  of 
fpirit,  and  the  melancholic  habit  of  the  patient, 
fufficiently  evince.    Nor  is  there  any  reafon  for 
doubting  that  the  loofe  belly  depends  upon  the 
fame  caufe  ;  fince  there  is  not  the  lead  appear- 
ance of  local  affection  in  any  part  of  the  intefti- 
nal  canal.    c<  There  was  no  blood  in  the  feces, 
"  no  tenefmus  ;  and  though  the  patient  complain- 
"  ed  of  pain  in  his  belly  about  the  umbilicus,  it 
<e  was  neither  conftant  nor  very  fevere."  On 
the  contrary,  over  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
as  far  as  any  notice  is  taken  of  it,  there  are  evi- 
dent figns  of  a  prevalence  of  the  fame  debility, 
which  is  difcernible  in  the  fyftem  in  general.  Of 
this  import  are  the  fliminefs  of  the  (tools,  their 
frequency,  the  foulnefs  of  the  tongue,  third, 
.and  diminution  of  appetite.    The  frequency  of 
the  pulfe,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  from  that 
fmgle  circumftance,  is  not  inconfiflent  with  the 
conclufion  we  have  drawn  ;  efpecially  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  the  temperament  of  the  patient 
v/as  melancholic  ;  which  is  a  temperament  diftin- 
guifhable,  among  other  figns,  by  a  confiderable 
flownefs  of  the  pulfe.  Indeed,  the  account  given 
of  the  pulfe  is  effentially  deficient,  as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  its  ftrength,  fize,  and  fulnefs. 
Which  are  marks  that,  upon  every  occafion,  it  is 
as  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  as  the  frequency, 

But, 
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But,  fince  all  the  reft  of  the  concourfe  of  fymp- 
toms  denotes  evident  debility,  we  are  thence 
fufficiently  warranted  to  fupply  the  circumftances 
fo  injudicioufly  omitted ;  and  to  conclude,  that, 
befides  the  frequency,  there  was  alfo  a  weaknefs 
and  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe.    And  indeed,  befides 
the  lad  mentioned  argument,  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  any  excefs  of  ftrength  and  vigour  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  concurring  with  the  ftate  of 
unqueftionable  debility  prevailing  in  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem.  We  conclude  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
from  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  fymptoms,  that  this  is  an  idiopathic  afthenic 
affection,  or  difeafe  depending  upon  diminution 
of  vigour  over  the  whole  fyftem,  particularly 
predominant  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Further 
light  would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  and  additional  confirmation  brought 
of  our  conclufion  reflecting  that,  if  a  full  ac- 
count had  been  given  of  the  remote  cauies ;  as 
there  is  no  furer  means  of  judging  of  the  nature 
of  any  difeafe,  than  by  taking  as  complete  a 
view  as  poffible  of  the  powers  which  produced 
it.    But  here,  inftead  of  that,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  thing  leading  to  this  difeafe,  ex- 
cept the  patient's  having  put  on  wet  deaths. 
For  though  a  hint  is  given  of  his  temperament, 
which  is  faid  to  be  melancholic,  that  is  done, 
not  with  the  intention  of  pointing  out  any  thing 

O  4  additional 
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additional,  refpecting  the  remote  caufe,  but  to 
{hew,  that  the  dejection  of  fpirit  is  not  to  be 
folely  imputed  to  the  prefent  morbid  influence, 
but  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  ufual  habit  of  the 
patient's  mind.    Accordingly,  no  ufe  is  made 
cf  it  in  the  plan  of  cure.    The  defeds  which 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  hiftory  of  this  cafe 
are  not  peculiar  to  it ;  nor  is  our  prefent  hifto- 
rian  the  only  one  chargeable  with  fuch  culpable 
omiffion.    It  is  too  general,  if  not  univerfal, 
among  phyficians.   And  the  morbid  regifters  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  afford  as 
many  proofs  of  it  as  they  contain  particular 
cafes  of  difeafe.    Every  idiopathic  affection  is 
preceded  and  ufhered  in  by  a  ftate  of  predifpofi- 
tion,  of  longer  or  fhorter  duration.  This  is  com- 
monly altogether  overlooked,  or  fo  fuperficially 
handled,  that  no  advantage  in  judging  of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  or  forming  the  indication  of 
cure,  is  almoft  ever  derived  from  it.    They  talk, 
indeed  of  predifponent  and  occafional  caufes ; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  conviction  of 
their  ignorance  of  predifpofition,  and  of  the  ope- 
ration of  every  power  productive  of  difeafe. 
Their  furprife  and  aftonifhment  at  a  propofition 
lately  laid  down,  which  is,  That  predifpofition  is 
precifely  the  fame  with  morbid  ftate,  affords  irre- 
fragable proof  of  this ;  yet  nothing  is  more  true  *. 

This 

*  Vid.  Elem.  Med.  Brun.  xxvii.  to  xxxiii. 
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This  capital  error  is  clearly  illuftrated  in  the  pre- 
fent,  as  well  as  in  every,  cafe  taken  from  the  fame 
repofitory.  This  patient  is  50  years  old;  a  cir- 
cumflance  of  confiderable  importance,  fmce  it 
implies  a  confiderable  abatement  of  vigour.  The 
meridian  of  life  is  paft  with  him  ;  and  propor- 
tional debility  *,  in  fo  far  as  that  circumftance 
goes,  rauft  be  the  confequence.  He  is  of  a  me- 
lancholic temperament ;  which  implies  a  confi- 
derable degree  of  predifpofition  to  morbid  debi- 
lity. But  neither  is  any  ufe  made  of  that.  Thefc 
two  circumftances  are  mentioned  as  words  of 
courfe,  and  becaufe  it  is  cuftomary  to  introduce 
certain  myftical  diftinctions  betwixt  the  latter 
and  another  temperament  called  /anguine. 

No  inference  is  made  from  them  in  forming 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe ;  whereas, 
if  phyficians  made  the  proper  ufe  of  thefe  and 
other  fuch  general  phenomena,  pointing  out 
a  ftate  of  the  body  pre-exiflent  to  that  of  actual 
difeafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  differing  from  it 
only  in  degree,  there  would  be  few  occafions,  on 
which  they  could  miftake  the  nature  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Observations  on  the  Cure. 
The  firft  remark  that  occurs  here  is,  That 
when  the  operation  of  the  remedies  here  em- 
ployed is  confidered,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 

phyfician 

*  Elera.  Med.  Brun.  lxi.  to  Ixv. 
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phyfician  had  the  fmalleft  idea  of  the  real  nature 
of  thediRafe.  Twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  are 
indeed  prefcribed  the  lft,  2d,  and  3d  days,  and 
the  infignificant  ftimulus  of  12  ounces  of  aq. 
cardiaca  on  the  4th  and  laft  day.  But  thefe  re- 
medies, from  the  fmall  quantity  of  both,  and 
weak  quality  of  the  latter,  could  not  have  the 
leaft  influence  in  removing  a  ftate  of  univerfal 
debility.  Nor  does  the  ufe  of  fuch  trifling  fti- 
mulants  warrant  any  perfon  to  conclude,  that  the 
practitioner  who  employed  them  could  have  any 
view  of  removing  that  kind  of  morbid  ftate. 

We  next  obferve  the  infuf.  lini  adminiftered 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  except- 
ing on  the  fecond  day.  This  was  no  doubt  inr 
tended  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  urine.  But  I 
would  here  afk  the  practitioner,  fuppofing  the 
quantity  of  urine  increafed  to  a  certain  degree, 
if  he  would  flatter  himfelf  that  he  had  for  cer- 
tain relieved  that  fymptom,  and  whether  he 
would  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  linfeed- 
tea  conftituting  itfelf  a  part  of  the  increafed  eva- 
cuation ?  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  next  day  after 
the  prefcription,  we  are  told  the  urine  is  not  in- 
creafed ;  and  though  the  prefcription  was  conti- 
nued during  the  fubfequent  days,  no  mention, 
however,  is  made  of  its  effect.  We  muft  there- 
fore, fuppofe  it  bad  none,  in  the  opinion  of  the  phy- 
fician ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  that  it  had  a  bad  one ; 

fince. 
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fmce,. though  an  additional  fluid  was  thrown  into 
the  habit,  and,  . from  its  known  tendency  to  pafs 
to  the  urinary  veffels,  undoubtedly  made  a  part 
of  that  excretion  ;  yet  the  excretion,  as  arifing 
from  the  ordinary  fource,  with  the  addition  from 
this  new  fource,  was  diminiflied,  or  at  befl  re- 
mained the  fame  as  before.  There  can  be  there- 
fore no  doubt,  that  the  quantity  of  urine,  as 
proceeding  from  its  ordinary  fource  in  the  habit, 
was  in  this  cafe  greatly  diminiflied,  by  a  remedy 
intended  to  increafe  it. 

Another  remark  occurring  under  the  fame  head 
is  the  following.  If  diminution  of  urine  in  this 
cafe,  as  in  dropfy,  depended  upon  a  flate  or  de- 
bility, what  power  could  linfeed-tea  be  fuppofed 
to  have  in  removing  fuch  debility  ?  The  incon- 
fiftency  and  felf-contradiclion  prevailing  in  the 
theories  of  many  phyficians  is  aftonifhing,  and 
fuch  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  fet  of 
abufers  of  human-  reafon. — An  opinion,  that  long 
prevailed  in  the  profeffion,  and  that  was  a  very 
natural  one,  was,  that  taking  in  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  water  was  a  powerful  remote  caufc 
of  dropfy.  This  opinion  has  of  late  been  for- 
gotten ;  and  in  the  place  of  it,  the  prevailing- 
one  at  prefent  is,  That  drinking  water,  or  any 
watery  fluid,  increafes  the  quantity  of  urine, 
and  therefore  diminilhes  the  caufe  of  dropfy. 
Our  practitioner's  prefcription  of  linfeed-tea 

feems 
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feems  to  proceed  upon  that  principle.  We  have 
pointed  out  the  error  of  his  idea.  And  we  have 
further  obferved,  with  refpeft  to  either  the  cafe 
before  us,  or  dropfy,  that  it  is  not  water  that  is 
fuited  to  remove  either  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
or  any  fymptom  depending  upon  it.  On' the 
contrary,  the  only  indication  of  cure  in  both 
thefe,  and  every  other  cafe  of  idiopathic  debility*, 
is  to  invigorate  the  fyftem  by  all  the  powers 
fuited  to  that  effect  :  But  linfeed-tea  and  water 
are  none  of  thefe. 

We  have  not  the  leaft  objection  to  the  ufe  of 
the  emollient  gargle.  But  we  are  again  afraid, 
that  our  practitioner  once  more  betrays  his  igno- 
rance of  the  caufe  of  this  fymptom,  which  he 
means  to  remove  by  this  remedy.  At  firft  fight 
we  can  difcern,  that  the  remedy  had  no  effect  ; 
for  the  bitternefs  in  the  mouth  remained  till  the 
patient's  final  diffolution.  This  is  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  common  blunder  of  practitioners  in 
confidering  the  feveral  fymptoms  of  any  morbid 
cafe  as  fo  many  different  difeafes,  and  adopting 
a  correfpondent  variety  of  remedies  in  order  to 
remove  them.  The  tafle  of  the  mouth  here  pro. 
ceeds  from  a  diminution  of  the  excretion  over 
the  palate  and  fauces,  in  confequence  of  debility 
of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Its  radical  cure  is  that . 
of  every  one  of  the  fymptoms,  viz.  to  remove 

debility 

*  Brown's  Le&ures. 
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debility,  predominant  over  the  whole  fyfte-m,  and 
therefore  in  the  heart  and  arteries.  Till  this  effect 
takes  place,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  the  life  of 
a  proper  gargle.  But  we  regret,  that  a  miftake 
fhould  have  fubfifted  fo  long,  and  been  fo  gene- 
rally received  in  phyfic,  that  fuppofes  gargles 
and  other  fimilar  applications  to  parts,  a  radical 
means  of  cure. 

As  one  of  the  principal  fymptoms  of  this  cafe 
is  frequent  preternatural  purging,  we  confefs 
ourfelves  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend,  upon 
what  principles  a  purge  mould  be  employed  as  a 
remedy  of  purging.  But,  to  exhibit  a  view  un- 
known to  our  practitioner,  and  to  too  many  of 
his  fraternity,  we  can  affert,  that  by  whatever 
means  purging  is  induced,  in  whatever  way  the 
firit  part  of  its  operation  proceeds,  it  is  among 
the  few  powers  that  operate  upon  the  human 
body  by  a  high  degree  of  debility.  It  is  by 
fuch  an  operation  that  Dr  Sydenham  and  every 
intelligent  phyfician  have  found  it  fo  effectual  in 
removing  phlogiftic  difeafes.  Upon  the  fame 
principle  I  can  explain  the  remarkable  tendency 
of  even  moderate  purging  in  bringing  on  a  fit 
of  the  gout.  And,  from  repeated  proofs  of  the 
fuccefsful  operation  of  the  mofl  flimulant  powers 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  human  body  in  proper 
fevers,  we  have  the  raoft  certain  confirmation, 
that  every  part  of  the  common  method  of  cure, 

which 
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Which  confifts  in  bleeding,  evacuation  of  every 
kind,  and  inanition,  is  of  directly  pernicious 
tendency ;  and  that,  by  debilitating  the  fyftem, 
already  under  the  influence  of  excelhve  debility. 
Purging,  therefore,  which  has  its  ample  (hare  in 
this  deftrucYive  debilitating  procefs,  muft,  from 
that  demonftrable  effect  of  it,  be  concluded  a 
highly  debilitating  power.    To  the  arguments 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  debilitating  eifecl:  of 
purging,  and  to  many  more  which  could  be  ad- 
duced, we  add  one,  arifing  from  the  effecl:  of 
purging  in  the  prefent  cafe,  where  the  debility 
of  the  whole  fyftem  is  manifeftly  and  alarmingly 
increafed.     Take   the  words   of  the  report. 
"  Slept  well  ;  phyfic  has  operated  three  times  ; 
««  but  no  extraordinary  quantity  or  appearance 
««  of  urine.    Complains  much  of  weaknefs,  and 
"  bitter  tafte  in  his  mouth  ftill ;  and  now  his 
m  throat  is  fore,  ipfe  fere  fatuus"    Thefe  are  all 
fymptoms  of  a  high  increafe  of  debility.  And, 
inftead  of  repetition  of  the  remedies  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  with  the  fubftitution  of  an  in- 
fignificant  article  in  place  of  the  purge,  they  re- 
quire to  be  treated  by  remedies  of  the  higheft 
degree  of  ftimulating  and  invigorating  operation. 
On  the  third  day  we  find  the  debility  ftill  increa- 
fmg,  in  the  additional  circumftance  of  feeblenefs 
of  the  pulfe.    For  which  provifion  is  made  by 

the 
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the  addition  of  aq.  card.  gxij.  to  the  remedies 
laft  prefcribed. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  part  of  the  fcene, 
or  rather  the  laft  fcene  of  this  tragical  a&.  In 
proof  of  the  infignificance  which  we  mentioned 
before,  of  the  trifling  dofe  of  laudanum,  and  of 
the  cordial  water,  the  difeafe  now  attains  to  the 
height  of  its  debilitating  career.  The  purging 
returns ;  the  pulfe  is  frequent  and  feeble  ;  the 
fkin  dry ;  the  bad  tafte  remains.  When  we  con- 
fider  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  difeafe,  and 
the  caufes  affigned  for  its  appearance,  we  are 
puzzled  to  the  laft  degree  to  find  an  adequate 
caufe  for  this  rapid  progrefs  of  debility,  fo  unex- 
pectedly terminating  in  death.  Upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  we  do  not  however  think  ourfelves  re- 
duced to  the  neceffity  of  chiming  in  with  the 
common  obfervation,  That  death  will  baffle  the 
beft  efforts  of  the  phyfician  :  For,  though  that 
is  often  certainly  true,  it  is  oftener  falfly  applied, 
and  laid  hold  of  as  an  apology  for  the  phyfician'fc 
evident  mifcondudt. 

The  petitio  principii  of  the  medical  profef* 
fion,  when  their  patients  recover  by  any  means 
whatever,  is,  That  it  is  from  their  judicious 
treatment ;  when  they  die,  That  it  is  owing 
to  the  infuperable  force  of  the  difeafe,  and 
the  incurable  failure  of  nature.  We  pretend, 
however,  to  hold  a  very  different  opinion  upon 
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too  many  occafions,  both  of  recovery  and  death, 
as  occurring  upon  the  common  pra&ice  of  the 
profeffion  j  and  we  contend,  that  there  is  not 
the  lead  caufe  of  wonder  in  the  fo  frequent 
fatality  of  that  practice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  any  ever  efcape  it. 

To  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  cafe:  We 
can  difcern  nothing  in  the  powers  alleged  to 
have  induced  this  difeafe,  or  in  the  habit  of  the 
patient's  body,  fufHcient  to  account  for  its  unex- 
pected and  fatal  period.  But  we  can  with  clear- 
nefs  perceive,  that,  with  the  exception  of  two 
articles  rendered  infignificant  by  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  dofe,  the  whole  method  of  treatment  here 
was  not  only  improper  and  hurtful,  but  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  the  only  falutary  one,  and  that 
it  might  be  an  adequate  caufe  of  death.  The 
difeafe  confuted  in  debility  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
particularly  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  confequent- 
ly  the  indication  of  cure  was  to  remove  that  de- 
bility, and  raife  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  health  confifts  *.  The  remedies 
correfponding  to  that  view  are  the  moft  highly 
ftimulating  and  invigorating,  fuch  as  opium* 
wine,  the  moft  bland  and  nutrient  alimentary 
matter,  firft  in  a  fluid,  and  afterwards  in  a  folid 
form and,  in  the  convalefcent  ftate,  gentle  exer- 
cife  fuited  to  the  ftrength,  and  fupported  by  a 
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fliOrt  courfe  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Laftiy,  to 
prevent  any  return  of  the  difeafe,  a  full  nourifh- 
ing  diet,  fupported  by  the  moderate  ufe  of  ge-< 
nerous  drink  after  meals,  with  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  temperature,  and  keeping  the  patient 
cheerful,  with  moderate  though  varied  exercife1 
of  his  mind,  was  the  plan  to  be  purfued. 

BERNARD  STEWART,  JEt.  28. 
April  6. 

Upon  the  3d  inftant,  after  returning  from  his 
exercife,  found  himfelf  attacked  with  languor 
and  laflitude,  great  headach  and  pains  over  his 
■body,  and  great  naufea,  and  fome  vomiting. 
That  night  he  complained  much  of  thirft,  heat, 
and  great  reftlelfnefs.  Thefe  complaints  have 
continued  ever  fince.  His  pulfe  is  96.  Tongue 
dry  and  foul ;  appetite  gone.  He  had  an  emetic 
on  the  5th,  which  both  vomited  and  purged* 
violently.  The  diarrhoea  has  continued  fmce. 
His  fleep  has  been  much  difturbed ;  he  has  con- 
ftantly  wakened  with  a  ftart. 

Cap.  P.  C.  Peruv.  s'y  3tia  quaqiie  hora  ex  vin. 
mixto. 

Hab.  Vin.  Rub.  Ibi.  Aq.  font.  Ms. 
Hab.  H.  An.  c.  g".  xxv. 

7- 

Pulfe  to-day  84.    Tongue  clean  and  moid  j 
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has  thrown  up  every  dofe  of  bark  he  has  taken, 
even  when  he  took  but  3fs.  Threw  up  bitter 
fluff,  and  has  a  bad  tafle  in  his  mouth.  Slept 
ill ;  uneafy  dreams  ;  {kin  hot  and  dry. 

Cap.  Sol.  Antim.  3fs.  om.  i  hor.  ad  vomit, 
ufque.  Incip.  ftatim.  Omr.  Cortex.  Repr. 
Vin.  &  fotus,  &  H.  A. 

8. 

Solution  operated  well  both  ways.  Pulfe  to- 
day under  90.  Tongue  moid  and  clean  ;  Ikin 
dry  ;  heat  moderate.  Frequent  naufea  and  vo- 
miting on  taking  any  thing  into  his  ftomach ; 
but  he  retained  his  breakfaft. 

Cap.  3t'1  quaq.  hora  Hauft.  Salin.  inter  effer- 
vefcend.  Repr.  Vin.  mixtur.  Bibc.  frigi- 
dum  ad  libit. 

Pulfe  about  84.    Tongue  clean  and  moitt. 
Countenance  and  voice  natural.    Frequent  fe- 
vere  bilious  vomiting  ;  vomiting  on  taking  any 
thing  into  his  ftomach,  even  the  faline  draught. 
Cap.  ftatim  Pil.  ex  Op.  puri  gr.  ifi,  &  poft 
4.  hor.  cap.  oiv.  Solut.  fequent. 
R.  Sal.  Glaub.  §i.   Cryf.  Tart.  ffa.  Solv.  ex  Aq. 
bull.   5xv.  &  adde  Aq.  Cin.  ten.  Si. 
Repr.  Solut.  ad  giv.  2di  quaq.  hora  donee 
alv.  dejec. 

10. 

Pulfe  84,  and  weak;  vomiting  fear ce  checked 

by 
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by  the  pill*  He  threw  up  a  little  of  each  dofe  o{ 
his  falts;  but  retained  enough  to  purge  him 
frequently  through  the  night.  Vomiting  ftopt 
for  about  1 3  hours  after  taking  a  pill  ex  Op. 
Pur.  gr.  i.  Pil.  e  Cicut.  gr.  iv.  Has  thrown  up 
the  faline  draught  and  wine  every  time  they  have 
been  given  him  to-day  ;  vomiting  ftill  bilious. 
Cap.  hor.  4"  Vin.  Ipec.  li.  &  bib1.  Inf.  Flor. 
Cham. 

Cap.  hor.  fom.  Pil.  ut  her.  prsefcript.  ex  Ci- 
cut. et  Opio.  Omr.  Haull.  Salin.  Repr. 
Vin.  pur.  ad  ibi.  in  die. 

1 1. 

No  more  vomiting  fince  laft  night ;  great  and 
almoft  conftant  drowfinefs.  Stools  pafs'd  infen- 
fibly  in  bed.  Great  confufion  and  debility. 
Pulfe  96  ;  foft  and  feeble. 

Abradr.  Capil.  Bibat  2da  quaq.  hora  Vin. 
pur.  rub.  §iv. 

12. 

While  his  head  was  (having,  had  fome  threat  - 
ning  of  convulfion  j  after  which,  however,  ha 
flept  very  well  till  4  a.  m.  when  he  awakened, 
and  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  of 
which  he  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

Observations. 
We  have  a  cafe  before  us  of  a  fimple  and  gentle 
tvphus.    AH  the  fymptoms  here  enumerated  are 
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fuch  as  indicate  evident  debility.  Thefe  are,  Lan- 
guor, laffitude,  permanent  want  of  appetite,  nau- 
fea,  and  fome  vomiting.  And  the  erred  of  an 
emetic  proving  violent  in  exciting  both  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  leaving  an  obflinate  diarrhoea 
behind  it,  is  a  circumftance  of  the  fame  import. 
There  are  not  more  debilitating  powers  in  na- 
ture, whether  induced  by  art,  or  the  refult  of  dif- 
eafe  :  And  it  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
mankind,  that  phyficians  have  made  conftant  and 
large  ufe  of  them  as  remedies  in  difeafes  of  evi- 
dent, and  often  great,  debility.  Nay,  fuch  has 
been  the  intemperate  ufe  of  thefe  remedies,  that 
while  in  general  they  have  been  little  depended 
upon,  or  altogether  rejected,  in  the  only  fet  of 
difeafes  in  which  they  could  be  of  real  fervice, 
the  feveral  phlogiftic  difeafes,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  that  phyficians  have  admini- 
ftered  thefe  mod  debilitating  of  all  powers  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  debility  that 
conflituted  the  morbid  (late.  The  great  head- 
ach  and  pains  over  the  patient's  body,  thirft,  heat? 
and  great  reftleO'nefs,  are,  equally  as  the  others, 
the  refult  of  a  prevalence  of  debility  *.  But, 
it  has  been  extremely  unlucky  for  the  profellidn, 
that  phyficians  have  confideredthem  as  the  effect 
of  too  great  activity  in  the  fyftem,  acting  as  a 
morbid  caufe.  And,  fetting  out  with  that  funda- 
mentally 
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mentally  erroneous  idea,  they  have  been  very 
generally  milled  to  a  moll:  pernicious  indication 
of  cure,  and  a  mofl:  deftructive  felection  of  re- 
medies.   In  both  which  refpects,  the  falfity  of 
their  judgment  can  be  fatisfactorily  refuted  by 
the  following  facts.    Firft,  no  powers  can  in 
any  cafe  be  difcerned  to  have  preceded  proper 
fever,  but  fuch  as  are  evidently,  and  commonly 
highly,  debilitating.   Secondly,  if  phyficians  will 
admit,  what  they  dare  not  deny,  that  any  fymp- 
toms  of  debility  occur  in  fuch  morbid  cafes,  we 
can  prove,  that  the  very  fame  powers  which  pro- 
duce thefe,  alfo  produce  all  the  other  fymptoms, 
of  whatever  import  they  fuppofe  them  to  be. 
Confequently  the  fuppofed  fymptoms  of  activity, 
or  morbid  increafed  action,  are  referable  to  no 
other  fource.    Thirdly,  it  has  been  proved  of 
late  by  innumerable  trials,  that  no  powers  but 
ftimulant  ones,  and  thefe  of  the  mofl  Simula- 
ting nature,  and  which  are  known  at  all  times 
to  pofTefs  the  power  of  raifing  the  fyftem  to  its 
molt  excited  ftate,  are  fuited  to  remove  the  mor- 
bid caufe,  and  that  they  are  mofl  completely 
adequate  to  that  effect.    The  incredible  fuccefs 
of  this  new  plan  of  cure  in  proper  fevers,  and  in 
all  other  modifications  of  afthenic  difeafe,  places 
the  lad  argument  above  all  poffibility  of  enter- 
taining the  flighteft  doubt  of  its  validity.  But, 
while  the  arguments  adduced  are  fufficient  to 
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warrant  onr  conclufion,  we  have  yet  another  ; 
which,  although  a  negative  one,  adds  great 
weight  to  the  evidence  arifmg  from  the  other 
three.  It  is  this.  The  ill  fuccefs,  or  rather  fa- 
tality, of  fevers  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  fince 
the  practice  of  phyfic  took  a  contrary  bent  to 
the  alexipharmac  praQice,  and  ftill  more  efpe- 
cially at  this  prefent  time,  in  which  the  perni- 
cious debilitating  plan  of  cure  in  fevers  and  other 
afthenic  affe&ions  has  been  wrought  up  to  all 
the  formality  of  a  fyftem,  affords  the  mod  ample 
proof  in  itfelf,  that  debility,  not  increafed  action, 
was  the  caufe,  and  ftimulating  and  invigorating 
powers,  not  debilitating  and  evacuant,  were 
the  only  proper  remedies  of  all  fuch  morbid  cafes. 
To  which  of  the  oppofite  plans  of  cure  our  prac- 
titioner here  has  adhered,  or  whether  he  has 
adhered  to  either,  and  not  in  a  great  meafure 
confounded  both,  we  are  now  to  examine. 

The  firft  article  in  his  firft  prefcription,  which 
was  a  dram  of  Peruvian  bark  taken  every  three 
hours,  was  proper  enough  in  kind,  but  in- 
fufficient  in  quantity  ;  nor  was  that  defeft  fuffi- 
ciently  compenfated  by  the  pint  of  wine,  weak- 
ened by  the  addition  of  half  as  much  water,  given 
in  the  courfe  of  24  hours.  The  general  indica- 
tion of  exciting  vigour  receives  a  little  further 
fupportfrom  the  addition  of  the  anodyne  draught. 
But,  fo  little  of  it  was  allowed,  that,  upon  the 
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whole,  the  ftimulus  adminiftered  to  the  patient 
was  far  fhort  of  the  degree  that  increafing  debi- 
lity required.  Accordingly  we  find  the  effect: 
correfpondent  to  the  imperfect  quantity  of  the 
remedy.  The  naufea  of  the  bark  has  produced 
rejection  of  it  by  vomiting ;  his  fleep  has  been 
111;  his  Ikin  remains  hot  and  dry;  and  he  has 
been  harrafied  by  uneafy  dreams.  Such  fleep 
is  a  conftant  confequence  of  under-dozes  of  lau- 
danum ;  and  the  other  fymptoms  fhew,  that  the 
general  debility,  which  forms  their  caufe,  has  not 
been  perceptibly  diminifhed.  It  might  have  ap- 
peared, that  fince  the  lafl  prefcription,  though 
deficient  in  quantity,  is  fuch  in  quality  as  might 
have  occurred  to  a  perfon  whofe  indication  of 
cure  was  to  diminifli  debility  ;  and,  though  fuch 
a  fuppofition  might  have  been  further  warrant- 
able from  the  author's  having  it  in  his  power  to 
perufe  a  book,  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been 
delivered,  and  alfo  from  his  hearing  in  conven- 
tion, or  otherwife,  of  the  new  plan  of  cure,  and 
its  furprifing  fuccefs ;  yet  we  have  convincing 
proof,  from  the  firfl  article  of  his  2d  prefcrip- 
tion, that  no  fuch  indication  of  cure  ever  folici- 
ted  his  attention.  That  unlucky  heat  and  dry- 
nefs  upon  the  furface,  the  phenomena  that  have 
given  occafion  to  the  fabrication  of  the  doctrine 
of  fpafm,  has  weighed  with  him  to  deviate  totally 
from  the  new  indication,  and  prefcribe  an  anti- 
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monial  folution,  forfooth,  to  remove  this  fuppo, 
fed  fpafm  as  the  caufe.of  the  heat  and  drinefs: 
and  the  debilitating  operation  of  this  loathfome 
drug  is  even  ordered  to  be  carried  to  its  higheft 
degree,  that  of  vomiting.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  hur- 
ry and  impatience  to  get  at  this  charming  reme- 
dy, that  the  patient  muft  fet  about  taking  it  im- 
mediately. The  bark  is  properly  omitted  j  wine, 
fomentation,  and  the  anodyne  draught,  are  con- 
tinued. Here  we  cannot  compliment  the  prac- 
titioner's adhering  to  any  plan,  any  defign  of 
cure,  though  he  might  feem  to  be  trimming  be- 
twixt the  old  and  the  new  one.  Vomiting,  pur- 
ging, and  every  tendency  to  fweat  or  diapho- 
-refis,  cure  not  a  fpafm  upon  the  furface ;  for 
that  is  an  ideal  affeftion  altogether  *,  But  they 
are  moft  relaxing,  debilitating  powers ;  and 
therefore  cannot  fail  to  increafe  every  morbid 
affection,  which  depends  upon  previous  debility 
for  its  caufe.  Wine  and  opium  have  the  contrary 
effect:  and,  had  they  been  given  in  due  quan- 
tity, the  inconfiftency  of  the  practitioner's  inten- 
tion would  have  been  complete;  as  in  that  cafe  we 
could  have  faid,  that  he  did  as  much  fervice  with 
his  one  hand  as  he  did  harm  with  the  other.  But  as 
the  cafe  ftands.,  while  his  inconfiftency  is  lefs,  the 
mifchief  of  his  practice  is  greater ;  becaufe  the 
balance  that  the  diffufible  ftimuli,  by  invigora-^ 
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ting  the  fyftem,  would  have  oppofed  to  the  ex- 
haufting  and  weakening  efteft  of  the  complicated 
purgation  that  took  place,  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
deftroyed  by  the  infignificant  proportion  of  the 
falutary  articles,  while  the  mifchievous  one  has  a 
full  range  over  the  fyftem  allowed  to  its  opera- 
tion.  But  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  remark 
which  we  have  made  more  than  once  upon  for- 
mer occafions.  Phyficians  never  underftood  dif- 
eafes  of  debility  ;  and  even  when  they  made  the 
cure  of  thofe,  that  depended  upon  a  contrary 
ftate,  by  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  which  are  evi- 
dently debilitating  powers,  they  never  once 
dreamed  that  they  were  removing  exceflive  vi- 
gour, or  rather  its  caufe,  exceflive  excitement,  by 
diminifliing  that  excitement.  Their  dream  was, 
that  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  was  exceflive  fluidi- 
ty, and  that  its  cure  was  diminifliing  that  flui- 
dity. 

This  was  wofully  miftaking  a  remote  caufe  for 
the  proximate ;  and,  by  placing  this  laft  in  the 
quantity  or  ftate  of  the  fluids,  the  true  caufe, 
which  is  the  degree  of  excitement,  was  over, 
looked.  Accordingly,  fmce  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates to  the  prefent,  though  the  word  excitement 
has  been  mentioned,  and  different  degrees  of  it 
perceived  ;  and  of  late  a  term  has  been  invented, 
and  a  very  clumfy  one  indeed,  to  denote  a  degree 
of  excitement  oppofite  to  the  higheft  degrees,  viz, 
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collapfe ;  the  true  nature  of  excitement  was 
never  underftood,  much  Iefs  confidered  as  the 
caufe  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  in  health, 
bias  to  difeafe,  and  actual  difeafe.  Inftead  of 
eftablifhing  it  as  the  true  caufe,  certain  effe&s  of 
its  varying  degrees  have  been  confidered  as  fuch. 
Thus,  when  the  excitement  is  very  high,  its  ef- 
fect in  the  veflels  upon  the  fluids  is  to  give  the 
latter  a  certain  confiftence  in  proportion  to  the 
completenefs  of  the  diffufion  arifing  from  it. 
This  ftate  of  the  fluids  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  Mate 
of  vifcidity ;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  ftate  of  tenuity 
and  greater  fluxibility.  On  the  contrary,  in 
lower  degrees  of  excitement  or  debility,  the  di- 
minifhed  excitement  in  the  veflels,  by  acting  lefs 
forcibly  upon  the  fluids,  renders  their  diffufion 
lefs  complete.  In  confequence  of  which,  the 
watery  parts  which  are  blended  with  the  more 
vifcid,  and  kept  in  a  proper  ftate  of  diffufion, 
fpontaneoufly,  without  any  force  behind,  nay, 
for  want  of  force  all  around,  feparate  from  the 
more  vifcid,  and  run  off  by  the  feveral  colourlefs 
excretories.  Here  another  error  arofe.  As  a 
prevalence  of  watery  fluidity  was  perceived  in 
the  feveral  excretories,  it  was  mod  unguardedly 
concluded,  that  a  correfpondent  tenuity  prevailed 
in  all  the  reft  of  the  veflels.  Which  was  not  the 
cafe  in  the  blood-veflels.  On  the  contrary,  the 
true  ftate  of  the  blood,  in  confequence  of  this 
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deprivation  of  its  watery  parts,  was  a  prevalence 
of  vifcidity.  But,  though  they  had  been  right  in 
their  eftimation  of  the  crafis  of  the  blood  in  thefc 
two  cafes,  they  were  ftill  fundamentally  errone- 
ous in  miftaking  fuch  crafis  for  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  It  was  nothing'  but  the  effect  of  the 
caufe.  And,  by  eftablifhing  it  as  the  caufe, 
they  were  led  into  a  pernicious  error  in  the  in- 
dication of  cure ;  which  was,  to  attenuate  the 
blood  when  too  vifcid,  and  to  infphTate  it  when 
too  thin.  But  we  know  of  no  powers  which, 
by  thus  altering  the  confiflency  of  the  blood, 
have  the  leafl  effect  in  removing  the  two  oppo- 
pofite  forms  of  difeafe  which  we  have  Hated.  ♦ 
Confequently  the  only  remedies  fuggefled  by 
this  indication  of  cure  are  ufelefs,  or  worfe ; 
and  no  one  of  the  remedies  pointed  out  by  the  , 
juft  indication  of  cure,  which  is  to  increafe  or 
diminifh  excitement,  is  in  the  mod  diflant  man- 
ner fuggefled.  Upon  this  principle,  therefore, 
the  only  plan  of  cure  that  could  occur  was  a  fri- 
volous or  pernicious  one  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
any  difeafe  was  cured,  it  muff,  have  been  by  re- 
medies to  which  the  phyfician  was  not  directed 
by  his  indication.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  only 
effectual  remedies  for  idiopathic  difeafe,  viz.  de- 
bilitating powers  in  cafes  of  too  great  excite- 
ment, which  conflitute.  the  phlogiftic  difeafes  ; 
and  ftimulating  invigorating  powers  in  deficient 
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excitement,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  afthenic 
form  of  difeafes,  were  altogether  overlooked ; 
which  was  the  fact  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
afthenic  cafes.  Or,  if  bleeding  and  purging,  &c. 
have  been  employed,  it  was  not  from  any  know- 
ledge either  of  their  proper  operation,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe ;  but  with  a  view  to  alter 
the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  or,  upon  fome  fyftems,  to  re- 
move a  local  ftate  of  the  folids.    But  while  their 
effect  upon  the  fluids,  upon  this  fuppofition,  was. 
altogether  imaginary;  and  though  they  were 
proper  remedies  for  removing  phlogiftic  difeafes ; 
from  the  ignorance  we  have  pointed  out,  their 
ufe  has  been  extended  to  all  the  difeafes  of  debi- 
lity, and  even  of  the  greateft  debility,  compatible 
with  human  life. 

This  detail  of  error,  to  fo  great  an  extent,  was 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  miftaking  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  operation  both  of 
the  powers  producing  and  removing  it.    In  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  purgative  folution  operated  very 
generally.    For,  befides  the  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging, we  find  the  tongue  moift ;  which  fhews, 
that  its  relaxing  effect  extended  over  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.    Such  general  relaxation  was 
the  certain  confequence  of  an  increafe  of  debi- 
lity, occafioned  by  this  injudicious  article.  The 
drinefs  of  the  fkin  is  compatible  with  fuch  debi- 
lity, and  takes  place  in  a  certain  degree  of  it. 
But,  when  the  debility  is  further  increafed,  the 
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fame  relaxation  of  the  veftels  on  the  furface,  and 
increafe  of  their  excretion,  alfo  occurs.  Of  this 
we  have  certain  proof,  both  in  other  affections 
of  great  weaknefs,  and  particularly  in  the  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  proper  fevers.  In  Which,  to  dri- 
nefs  on  the  furface,  which  firft  occurs,  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea  fucceeds,  and  colliquative  fweats  to 
this.  That  the  increafed  ftate  of  excretion,  which 
takes  place  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as 
the  drinefs  of  the  external  furface,  depends  up- 
on an  increafe  of  debility,  is  clearly  proved  by 
an  evident  increafe  of  the  fymptoms  of  debi- 
lity, particularly  the  frequent  naufea  and  vo- 
miting. Thefe  fymptoms  were  further  increafed 
after  exchanging  the  antimonial  for  the  faline 
draught ;  after  which  we  find  actual  bilious  vo- 
miting take  place. 

Next,  to  ftop  the  vomiting,  a  pretty  tolerable 
dofe  of  opium  is  prefcribed  to  be  taken  immedi- 
ately ;  and,  to  counter act  its  fuppofed  effect  of 
tendering  the  belly  coftive,  a  purge  of  Glauber's 
fait  and  cryftals  of  tartar,  with  fome  fmall  cinna- 
mon-water to  render  the  dofes  more  agreeable, 
are  ordered.  Here  I  repeat  a  remark  which  I 
have  already  made  in  this  cafe.  It  is  aftoniming 
that  phyficians  mould  give  fo  frequently  into  the 
practice  of  undoing  by  one  remedy  the  effect  of 
another  prefcribed  at  the  fame  time.  The  real 
operation  of  opium  is  highly  ftimulant  to  the 
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whole  body,  and  particularly  to  the  alimentary 
canal.    As  purging,  therefore,  and  vomiting, 
equally  depend  upon  debility,  it  is  equally  well 
fuited  to  check  both.  And  though  the  vomiting 
be  an  urgent  fymptom  at  prefent,  and  it  was 
therefore  defirable  to  flop  it,  there  furely  was 
no  reafon  for  bringing  back  an  urgent  and  prin- 
cipal fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  that  is,  purging. 
Accordingly,  the  purging  is  not  only  brought 
back,  but  the  vomiting  (till  continues,  and  con- 
tinues in  a  bilious  form.    This  might  have  been 
eafily  forefeen.  For,  as  both  purging  and  vomit- 
ing depend  upon  debility,  though  a  prevalence 
of  either  might  procure  fome  temporary  diminu- 
tion of  the  other,  yet  it  mutt  increafe  the  com- 
mon caufe.    Which  actually  happened  in  this 
cafe;  where  part  of  the  purgative  was  thrown 
up  every  time  it  was  adminiftered,  and  (till  pro- 
ved abundantly  purgative.    The  opium  had  the 
effect  we  affigned  to  it ;  but  that  effect  was  coun- 
teracted by  the  other  article.    In  one  word, 
through  the  whole  of  this  cafe,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  diminifhthe  original  morbid  ftate.  For,  if 
fome  of  the  articles  mult  be  acknowledged  to 
have  had  that  tendency  if  the  affection  had  been 
idiopathic,  or  to  have  proved  palliative  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  its  being  local  or  fymptomatic; 
yet  they  loft  their  efficacy  j  if},  Becaufe,  upon 
the  whole,  they  were  not  given  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity 
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tity  at  any  time  of  their  adminiftration;  idtyi 
Becaufe  they  were  not  fupported  either  by  repe- 
tition of  themfelves,  or  alternation  with  other 
equal  or  more  powerful  ftimulants  ;  and,  %dfy, 
Becaufe  their  effect  was  conftantly  counteracted 
by  remedies  of  a  contrary  operation,  viz.  eva- 
cuatory  and  debilitating.    This  laft  error  has 
been  practifed  to  all  that  extent  and  variety  that 
ingenuity,  exercifed  with  the  fole  view  of  doing 
mifchief,  could  have  devifed.    We  have  feen, 
that,  with  a  remedy  intended  to  check  exceffive 
vomiting,  a  purgative,  which  increafes  the  caufe 
of  that  fymptom,  was  conjoined,  and  fruftrated 
both  the  intention  for  which  it  was  given,  that 
of  checking  the  vomiting,  and  counteracted  what 
mould  have  been  an  intention,  viz.  to  remove 
the  tendency  to  purging.    But  this  day,  while 
the  vomiting  ftill  remains,  the  purgative  is  omit- 
ted, and  an  emetic  is  prefcribed.   Thus,  befides 
all  the  other  contradictions,  and  after  repeated 
purging  to  cure  purging,  we  fee  at  laft  vomiting 
prefcribed  to  cure  vomiting.    The  confequence 
of  this,  next  day,  is  not  incompatible  with  what 
might  have  been  expected.    Several  fymptoms 
of  extreme  debility  and  approaching  death  now 
appear.  And*  if  the  patient  did  not  vomit,  it  was 
from  the  fmall  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  fupport  that  effort.    In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  the  (having  of  the  head,  and  four  ounces 
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of  wine  every  two  hours,  were  ordered.  The 
patient  died  in  a  few  hours  after. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  this  cafe 
exhibits  a  memorable  example  of  the  ignorance 
of  phyficians  of  the  human  ceconomy  in  health, 
of  the  change  in  it  which  conftitutes  difeafe,  of 
the  nature  of  the  feveral  powers  operating  upon 
it,  and  producing  either  ftate,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  thofe  powers  which  remove  difeafe.  It 
has  been  proved,  that  every  difeafe  which  does 
not  confift  in  a  mere  alteration  of  the  orga- 
nization of  a  part,  but  that  depends  upon  an  uni- 
verfal  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  ceconomy,  is  al- 
ways reducible  to  one  of  two  ftates,  an  increafe 
or  diminution  of  the  vital  power,  very  properly 
denominated  excitement ;  and  that  the  only  pro. 
per  idea  of  removing  fuch  morbid  ftate  is  to  re- 
move the  excefs  or  defect  of  excitement.  It  has 
been  {hewn,  that  ah  the  powers  producing  or 
fupporting  animal  life  operate  by  producing  ex- 
citement, and  that  they  only  diff  er  in  the  degree 
which  they  produce.  It  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  certain  functions  of  the  animal  body,  fuch 
as  the  energy  of  the  brain  in  thought  or  parTion, 
mufcular  action,  and  the  effect  of  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  upon  their  refpective  veffcls,  though 
thefe  alfo  depend  upon  excitement  previoufly 
produced,  alfo  contribute  with  other  powers  to 
the  fupport  of  excitement.     In  one  word,  all 
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animal  life  is  (hewn  to  be  excitement;  health 
a  certain  fuitable  degree  of  it,  and  difeafe  an 
excefs  or  defect  of  that  degree.  It  has  been 
proved,  that,  in  either  health  or  difeafe,  what- 
ever be  the  ftate  of  any  part  of  the  body,  that  is 
the  fame  with  the  ftate  of  the  whole  ;  and  that 
there  never  occurs  in  life  a  diverfity  of  dates  at 
one  and  the  fame  time.  In  fhort,  the  whole  in- 
dication of  cure  of  every  idiopathic  affection,  is  to 
increafe  excitement  when  deficient,  and  diminifh 
it  when  exceflive.  As  excefs  may  occur  upon 
the  principles  laid  down,  which  has  been  grofsly 
and  imperfectly  perceived  by  phyficians,  the  au* 
thor  of  this  work  has  been  the  firft  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  defect  may  alfo  occur,  and  that  it  ac* 
tually  much  oftener  occurs,  and  that  by  far  the 
greateft  number  of  the  modifications  of  difeafe 
is  from  this  foufce. 

All  this  has  led  to  a  very  new  plan  of  phyfiology 
and  pathology,  and  a  very  new  plan  of  cure.  Dr 
Brown  has  proved,  that  the  reafoning  and  curative 
part  of  phyfic  at  prefent  is  widely  different  from  the 
truth  :  that  they  have  Humbled  upon  an  article  or 
two,  in  their  innumerable  remedies,  which  are 
fuited  to  remove  excefs  of  excitement,  fuch  as 
bleeding  and  purging;  but,  that  they  never  knew 
in  what  manner  thefe  proved  ferviceable,  and 
that  they  have  ever  remained  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  caufes  of  difeafe,  depending  upon  de- 
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feci:  of  excitement.  Tlieir  ignorance  in  this  rc- 
fpeft  is  moft  clearly  illuftrated  by  the  treatment 
of  the  cafe  before  us.  It  was  a  cafe  of  pure  de- 
bility. And,  theugh  opium  and  wine  have  been 
prefcribed  in  it,  we  have  however  {hewn,  that 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  two,  opium,  was  not 
intended  to  increafe  excitement,  or  to  affect,  any 
ftate  in  common  to  the  whole  fyftem,  but  to 
check  fuppofed  exceflive  motions  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  fhort,  it  was  given  to  (top  pur- 
ging, and  footh  pain  in  the  inteftinal  canal. 
That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  adminiftrator 
of  this  remedy  is  evident  from  the  face  of  the 
cafe,  from  the  profeflional  acknowledgment  of 
phyficians,  and  their  known  opinion  of  the  ope- 
ration of  opium,  which  is,  that  it  a£ts  as  a  feda- 
tive.  They  have  fome  idea  that  wine  is  a  fti- 
mulant ;  and  upon  that  footing  avoid  its  ufe  in 
fome  phlogiftic  difeafes.  But  whenever  they 
ufe  it  in  cafes  of  debility,  to  which  its  ftimulant 
operation  is  highly  fuited,  they  never  give  it 
with  that  view.  Their  intention  in  ufing  it  is 
either  to  prevent  or  to  remove  putrefaction  5  or, 
in  fome  cafes,  to  act.  as  a  charm.  That  the  lat- 
ter is  often  their  hopeful  intention,  can  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  infignificant  quantity  in  which 
they  prefcribe  it,  and  from  their  placing  it  in  a 
group  of  remedies  which  effe&ually  counteract 
its  operation.    This,  too,  is  exemplified  in  the 
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prefent  cafe ;  in  which  emetics  and  purgatives 
in  large  proportion  are,  through  the  whole  cure, 
oppofed  to  a  very  fcanty  allowance  of  wine. 
How  to  explain  their  reafon  for  giving  a  tole- 
rable quantity  of  wine  a  little  before  death,  or 
in  the  very  article  of  death,  after  avoiding  it,  or 
giving  it  in  a  quantity  that  can  anfwer  no  effect 
whatever,  and  after  ufmg  every  kind  of  debili- 
tating power  through  the  whole  previous  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  I  confefs  myfelf  entirely  at  a  lofs. 
As  far  as  I  can  penetrate,  however,  into  any  inten- 
tion at  all  in  this  abfurd  practice,  it  is  this.  Till 
the  extreme  period  of  the  difeafe  I  fpeak  of,  as  well 
as  other  difeafes  of  debility,  they  are  conftantly  im- 
preffed  with  a  notion,  that  plethora  or  mobility, 
affections  proved  to  have  no  exigence  in  nature  ; 
in  fevers,  that  reaction,  as  it  is  now  called,  viz. 
.  increafed  action  or  irritation,  always  occurs,  and 
contraindicates  the  ufe  of  wine  ;  and  they  at  laft 
begin  to  fee  the  true  ftate  of  the  fyflem,  debi- 
lity, when  the  imminent  approach  of  death  puts 
it  out  of  their  power  to  fufpect  any  thing  elfe. 
If  this  be  a  fair  account  of  what  paffes  in  their 
mind  in  their  eftimation  of  vigour  or  debility,  it 
will  ferve  as  a  very  good  illuftration  of  our  for- 
mer affertion,  that  though  debility  is  the  moil 
frequent  and  prevalent  caufe  of  difeafe,  phyfi- 
cians  have  never  been  able  to  difcover  it.  We 
conclude  our  remarks  by  obferving,  that  the 
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only  indication  of  cure  in  this  cafe  was  to  in* 
creafe  excitement ;  and  the  only  remedies  adapt- 
ed to  fuch  indication,  was  the!  ufe  of  the  feveral 
.diffufible  and  durable  ftimulants,  in  the  propor- 
tion and  order  which  we  have  fo  often  pointed 
out.  And  we  contend,  that  the  method  of  cure 
which  was  here  purfued  was  more  effectual  to- 
wards exciting  a  typhus  fever,  though  there  had 
been  none  in  the  fyftem  before,  than  the  original 
caufe  of  any  typhus  whatever,  or  even  of  the 
plague  itfelf. 


WILLIAM  GOODWIN,  JEt.  23. 

March,  30.  1781. 

Complains-  of  univerfal  pains ;  great  proftra- 
tion  of  ftrength ;  ficknefs  at  times  j  and  lofs  of 
appetite.  Pulfe  96.  Much  third  j  tongue  dry, 
and  fomewhat  foul ;  belly  natural ;  (kin  hot  and 
dry.  The  feverifh  fymptoms  have  continued 
lince  the  24th,  and  have  feveral  times  a-day  been 
attended  with  confiderable  chilly  fits,  which  have 
as  constantly  been  Succeeded  by  fweating. 

On  the  24th,  being  upon  guard,  and  expofed 
to  cold,  his  complaints  commenced  with  a  violent 
fit  of  fhivering,  much  headach,  and  ficknefs. 
Next  day  he  was  bleeded ;  after  which,  he  thought 
the  headach  and  ficknefs  confiderably  relieved. 

Yefter- 
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Yefterday  he  came  into  the  hofpital,  where  he 
was  ordered  an  emetic,  which  hath  purged  and 
vomited  him  violently.  He  complains  alfo  of 
much  cough,  which  is  of  the  fame  ftanding  with 
his  other  complaints. 

Pulfe  96.  He  flept  well.  Tongue  very  dry; 
third  conliderable. 

Cap.  P.  Cort.  Peruv.  31.  fexies  in  die.  ex 
Vin.  mixt.  ^iv.  Incip.  ftatim.  Hab.  Vin. 
rub.  tbj.  c.  Aq.  font.  tbfs.    Hab.  Cere- 
vif.  ad  tbiij.    Repr.  Jul.  Salin, 
April  1. 

Pulfe  fcarce  100,  and  ftronger  than  yefterday; 
headach  relieved.  Tongue  moift,  but  foul ;  no 
flool,  2  %  ' 

Repr.  Cortex.  &  Vin.  Fovr.  crura  per  hor.  1. 
&  Injr.  Enem.  ex  aq.  tepid,  ibifs.  nifi 
prius,  &c. 

1. 

Pulfe  96.  Skin  foft.  Tongue  ftill  very  foul, 
but  moift;  headach  relieved ;  glyfter  failed.  Slept 
a  little  laft  night. 

Contr.  Med.   Rep'.  En.  vefp. 

3- 

Glyfter  operated.  Slept  but  little ;  has  fweated 
fome  this  morning,  and  his  (kin  is  ftill  moift. 
Tongue  very  foul ;  confiderable  ftupor  ;  eyes 
heavy  and  opprefled. 

(^3  Om'. 


Om%  Cortex.  Repr.  Vin.  u.  a.  Com*.  Jul, 
Safin. 

Let  him  have  tea  every  mornings 

Pulfei2o.  Skin  hot  and  dry.  Tongue  parched; 
little  appetite  ;  great  ftupor  ;  is  coftive. 
R.  Calx  Antim.  Nitr.  gr.  iij.  Cpnf.  Rof.  q.  f. 
lit  ff.  bol.  fl.  hujus  modi  dofes  iij.  Cap, 
i.  tertia  quaque  hora,  incipiens  hbr,  iij. 
Fovr.  crura  per  hpr.  vefp.  Repr.  Vin. 
&  Jul.  Salin, 

5- 

Pulfe  about  1 20,  and  of  good  ftrength.  Pow- 
ders have  purged  him  frequently,  but  did  not 
vomit  ;  ftoqls  and  urine  pafled  involuntarily. 
Skin  dry ;  tongue  foul  and  parched ;  great 
ftupor. 

Abradr.  Capill.  &  lavr.  frigida  ftatim,  S$ 
appr.  Emplaft.  Epif.  cap.  Fovr.  crur. 
vefp.   Conf.  Vin. 

6. 

Epiftaxis  about  4  o'clock  yefterday.  P.  ioo, 
Skin  foft  j  ftupor  and  uneafinefs  fenfibly  relieved. 
Blifter  countermanded  yefterday,  but  put  on  to- 
day. A  bad  nighr,  with  much  delirium  and  com- 
plaining. Pulfe  to-day  1 1 2.  Skin  dry  ;  tongue 
parched.  Great  ftupor  ;  and  ftools  and  urine 
ftill  pa{Ted  in  bed ;  has  a  confiderable  degree  of 
diarrhoea. 

Repr. 
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RepT.  Vin.  ad  Jbifs.  Aq.  font-  fbifs-  mixt-  In- 
cip.  ftatim.  Fovr.  iterum  crura  per  hor.  I. 

7- 

Firft  blifter  was  rubbed  off  without  effect,  and 
a  fecond  applied.  Pulfe  at  1 1,  at  84  ;  at  prefent 
o<5.  Tongue  laft  night  tolerably  moift  ;  drier 
again  to-day,  but  not  fo  parched  as  yefterday. 
No  lleep,  and  much  delirium,  in  the  night.  No 
more  ftools,  but  the  urine  ftill  paffed  in  bed. 
Motion  of  the  tongue  very  imperfect,  but  efpe- 
daily  on  the  left  fide.  Took  fome  food  to-day. 
Repr-  Vin.  &  fov.  crur.  yefp.  &  cap.  hor.  fom. 
H.  A.  g".  xxv. 

8, 

Pulfe  laft  night  84,  at  prefent  96.  Tongue 
moifter,  but  ftill  foul,  and  peculiarly  weak  on 
the  left-fide.  No  ftool  j  urine  difcharged  fen- 
fibly  through  the  night,  but  involuntarily  a£ 
prefent. 

Repr.  Vin.  Contr.  Thea. 

9" 

Pulfe  laft  night  1 10,  at  prefent  84.  No  ftool  9 
urine  lometimes  paffed  infenfibly,  fometimes  not. 
Slept  ill  notwirhflanding  the  draught;  and  com- 
plained much  in  the  nighi.  Slight  epiftaxis  laft 
night  j  complains  of  pain  about  his  head  and 
£.ars. 

Repr-  Vin-  &  H.  A.  Injr.  enem.  vefp.  nifi 
prius,  &c«    Hab-  cerevif.  ad  libitum. 

Q^4  Motion 


\ 
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Motion  of  the  tongue  better. 
'  10. 

Had  a  bad  night  as  ufual ;  had  a  natural  loofe 
ftool  laft  night ;  urine  pafied  infenfibly  in  bed. 
Pulfe  this  morning  72 ;  at  prefent  about  po,  and 
very  feeble.  Takes  very  little  food  j  is  uncom- 
monly emaciated,  and  very  weak. 

Jiab.  Vin.  pur.  rub.  ad  ibifs-  in  die,  &  cap. 
fiij.  2*'  quaq.  hora.  Rep'.  H.  A.  h.  1.  c 
g".  xl, 

1 1- 

Slept  none  laft  night.    Pulfe  90,  and  regular, 
but  eafily  quickened  and  fluttered-  Refpiration 
hitherto  eafy  ;  debility  increafing  ;  ftill  able  to 
take  drink,  a  little  wine,  or  jelly. 
]R.  Aq.  Cm-  ten.  Aq.  font.  aa.  ffij.  Tinft. 
Arom.  Syr-  Simp.  aa.  3j.  M.  Cap.  I]. 
om.  hor.  Appr.  Sinap.  pedibus  ftatim, 
Repr.  Merum  ad  tt>ij.  in  die. 
Died  at  10  p.  m. 

Observations. 
All  our  remarks  refpedting  this  fatal  cafe  are 
fuperfeded  by  thofe  we  made  on  the  former. 

CATHARINE  N  E I S  H,  JEt.  24, 

March,  1.  1781. 

Two  or  three  times  almoft  every  day,  for  12 
mpnths  paft,  has  had  an  hssmorrhagy  from  the 

nofe, 


/ 
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nofe.    The  blood  difcharged  daily  amounts  to 
about  two  ounces ;  though  fome  days  (he  fays  it 
has  exceeded  five  or  fix.    For  the  fame  length 
of  time,  the  catamenia,  which  ufed  to  flow  three 
or  four  days,  have  been  prefent  for  little  more 
than  one,  and  difcharged  in  much  fmaller  quan- 
tity than  before  the  epiftaxis commenced.  Once 
or  twice  in  a  fortnight  fhe  is  feized  with  fits, 
which  are  conftantly  preceded  by  figns  of  numb- 
nefs  in  her  right  hand.    This  numbnefs  afcends 
up  the  arm  gradually ;  and  when  it  approaches 
her  head,  fhe  becomes  deprived  of  all  fenfe. 
When  fhe  is  in  this  ftate,  which  is  only  for  two 
minutes,  fhe  is  violently  convulfed,  and  is  ob- 
ferved  to  difcharge  an  uncommon  quantity  of  fa- 
liva.    When  fhe  recovers,  fhe  has  a  great  incli- 
nation to  fleep.    Thefe  fits  have  continued  to 
recur  for  upwards  of  thefe  1  o  years  :  one  year 
previous  to  which  fhe  had  an  hemiplegia,  which 
remained  for  about  a  month;  and  during  fome 
time  of  its  continuance  fhe  was  blind,  and  for 
a  fortnight  deprived  of  the  power  of  fpeech.  A 
year  ago  fhe  pafled  fome  worms.    Appetite  bet- 
ter at  one  time  than  another.    P.  76.   Belly  re- 
gular. 

2. 

Catamenia  fluunt  hodie. 

3- 

Catam.  fluunt. 

Catam. 
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4- 

Catam.  ceflarunt;  epiftax.  contin.  once  to-day, 
and  five  times  the  day  before  yefterday.  Aura 
yefterday  returned  to  the  moulder,  but  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  fit. 

Mittr.  Sang,  e  brach.  ad  §x.  Appr.  Emplaft. 
Epifpaft.  Nuch.  &  cap.  Pil.  Cserul.  bis 
in  die. 

5- 

Blood  natural ;  two  returns  of  the  epiftaxis, 
but  lefs  copious  than  formerly.  No  fit  nor  aura^ 
nor  any  effect  from  the  pills. 
Cap.  Pil.  Cser.  iij.  in  die. 

6. 

Some  epiftaxis  again  yefterday.  Complains 
of  pain  of  moulder.    Thinks  the  pills  purge  her 
a  little.    Pulfe  natural  5  no  appearance  of  fits, 
Contr.  Med. 

7. 

Two  returns  of  epiftaxis  at  8  laft  night,  and 
1 1  this  forenoon.  Complains  of  fevere  pain  of 
left  moulder.  Thinks  the  pills  purge  her  twice 
a,-day. 

Appr.  Emp.  Vefic.  parti  dolent,  Repr.  Pil, 
iv.  in  die,  &  cap.  Hauft.  Anod.  cum 
g".  xxv.  hor.  fom. 

8. 

Pain  of  the  fhoulder  removed.  No  haemor,. 
rhagy,  nor  aura,  nor  fit  j  2  ftools. 

Cap. 
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.  Cap.  Pil.  Caer.  ij.  3'  in  die. 

9- 

Had  a  fit  a  little  after  midnight,  preceded  by 
numbnefs  in  the  arm.     No  epiftaxis.  Pills 
purge  her  3  times  a-day. 
Omr.  Pil.  pro  hac  vice. 

10. 

Diarrhoea  gone  ;  no  particular  complaint. 
Cap.  bis  in  die  Flor.  Zin.  gr.  v. 
f  11. 

♦  Some  return  of  epiftaxis  laft  night  j  no  other 
complaint. 

Repr.  Flor.  Zinci  ad  gr.  x.  bis  in  die. 

idr 

Slight  epiftaxis  laft  night.  Threw  up  her 
powder  to-day. 

Induatr.  Setacea  Nuchas. 
Repr.  Pulv. 

No  bleeding  at  the  nofe ;  no  more  ficknefs. 
Repr.  Med. 

15- 

No  complaint  but  headach,  to  which  me  has 
been  fubject. 
Contr.  Med. 

i6\ 

Return  of  epiftaxis  laft  night.  Let  hei\have 
a.  drefler, 

No 
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No  more  epiftaxis.   Scton  begins  to  run. 
Repr.  Flor.  Zinc,  bis  in  die. 

18. 

Return  of  numbnefs  in  the  arm  ;  but  no  fit  or 
epiftaxis. 

Contr.  Med. 

Return  of  epiftaxis  this  morning  5  no  other 
complaint. 
Contr.  Med. 

20. 

Small  bleeding  at  the  nofe  this  morning. 
Mittr.  Sang,  e  brach.  ad  gviij .  Repr.  reliqua. 

21, 

Blood  has  a  firm  buffy  coat ;  fevere  fit  laft 
night.    No  epiftaxis. 
Omittr.  Flor.  Zinc. 

Cap.  Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv.  3J.  ex  Vin.  mixt.  !iv. 
'  24. 
Catam.  fluunt  j  has  taken  no  medicine. 

26. 

Pulfe  natural ;  no  complaint  but  headach  $ 
bad  tafte  in  her  mouth,  and  want  of  appetite. 
Cap.  vefp.  Pulv.  Ipec.  gr.  xv.  pr  emet. 
Omitt%  Cortex  hodie ;  repr.  eras. 
27. 

Vomit  operated  well.    Slight  epiftaxis ;  after 
it  headach ;  bad  tafte  of  the  mouth  continues, 
Contr.  Med, 

Head- 
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28. 

Headach  continues :  no  epiftaxis,  nor  numb- 
nefs  of  the  arm  j  but  a  fit,  as  formerly,  about 
one  in  the  morning. 
Contr.  Med. 

29. 

No  complaint  but  toothach. 

Cap1,  ter  in  die  P.  Rad.  Valer.  Sylveft.  9i. 

3°- 

Confiderable  epiftaxis  laft  night ;  no  fit. 
Repr.  Med.  ad  3fs.  ter  in  die. 

April  1. 

Severe  headach  yefterday,  which  is  not  quite 
gone  to-day.    No  fits  nor  epiftaxis. 

2. 

Headach  ceafes,  but  not  quite  removed. 
Contr.  Med. 

In.  .    3»  'Mm^^d^^i 

Has  had  two  fits,  not  like  the  former  ones, 
as  me  heard  during  the  courfe  of  them,  but  could 
not  fpeak  for  a  ball  in  her  throat.  Complains 
to-day  of  very  fevere  headach. 

Appr.  C.  C.  temporibus,  et  educr.  fanguis  ad 
!viij. 

4. 

Has  had  feveral  more  of  the  fame  fits,  with  a 
ball  in  her  throat. 

Omr.  Pulv.  Valer.  Cap',  bis  in  die  -£th.  Vit, 
31.  more  folito. 

5- 
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5- 

Has  had  two  hyfterical  fits  in  the  courfe  of 
the  night  and  this  morning ;  and  was  threatened 
with  another,  which  was  flopped  by  the  aether. 
Contr.  Med. 

6. 

Two  hyfterical  fits  fince  yefterday ;  headach 
ftill  very  fevere  ;  headach  moft  fevere  on  the  fide 
not  cupped. 

Observations. 
Physicians,  in  their  judgment  of  morbid  af-< 
feftion,  are  nowhere  more  erroneous  than  in 
their  pathology  of  thofe  difeafes,  accompanied 
with  periodical  difcharge  of  blood,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  hamorrhagia.  RefpecYing  them, 
their  fundamental  hypothefis,  which  influences  all 
their  reafoning  and  all  their  practice,  is,  that  the 
feveral  difeafes  of  this  denomination  depend  up- 
on plethora,  or  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  fyftem  in  general,  and  in  fome  particular 
part,  than  is  fuited  to  produce  the  ftate  of  health. 
They  imagine  the  exorbitant  portion  is  conftant- 
ly  tending  to  burft  the  containing  veffels,  and 
thereby  difcharge  itfelf  from  the  fyftem.  That 
this  is  the  tendency  of  an  exceffive  quantity  of 
blood,  and  the  true  ftate  of  the  fadl  with  refpect 
to  the  caufe  of  hasmorrhagies,  is  agreed  on  all 
hands.    But  they  have  differed,  and  ftill  differ, 

with 

0* 
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•with  refpefl:  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fuppo- 
fed  phenomenon  proceeds. 

Some  have  thought  hasmorrhagy,  efpecially 
the  hsemorrhois  or  piles,  and  like-wife  bleeding 
from  the  nofe,  falutary  :  And  therefore,  inftead 
of  fuppreffing  fuch  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  caufe  which  conftituted  the  difpofition  to 
them,  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  often  pur- 
pofely  endeavoured  to  produce  them  by  artificial 
means ;  and  when  they  occurred,  either  in  that 
way  or  fpontaneoufly,  they  thought  it  good  prac- 
tice to  cherifh  them  and  keep  them  up. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Staahl  was,  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  the  pro- 
feffed  leader  of  a  confiderable  feci  of  this  kind. 
He  fuppofed  plethora  to  be  a  very  general  caufe 
of  difeafe,  and  that  the  fyftem  was  conftantly  ge- 
nerating more  blood  than  was  compatible  with 
its  healthy  ftate  ;  and  that  therefore  the  cure  of 
fuch  morbid  tendency,  and  of  its  confequence, 
morbid  ftate,  was  to  be  effected,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary means,  according  to  the  practice  of  others, 
of  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  blood  by  the  fe- 
veral  modes  of  bleeding,  but  by  fuch  evacuations 
as  fpontaneoufly  arofe  in  the  fyftem,  or  by  a 
dexterous  imitation  of  thefe.  This  operation  in 
the  fyftem  he  confidered  not  as  fortuitous,  or 
proceeding  from  faulty  treatment  of  it ;  but  as 
the  effect  of  an  intelligent  power  prefiding  over 

the 


the  fyftem,  perceiving  morbid  bias  or  ftate,  and 
poffefling  the  power  of  exciting  motions  to  re- 
move or  relieve  thefe.  It  will  eafily  be  percei- 
ved, that  phyficians,  who,  in  confequence  of  their 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  and  of  the  operation  of  the  powers 
acting  upon  it,  would  unavoidably  run  into  a 
wrong  practice  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  muft 
have  often  been  very  fenfible  of  the  impotency  or 
hurtfulnefs  of  their  practice ;  and  if  any  body 
taught  them,  as  Hippocrates  had  done  long  be- 
fore, and  as  Staahl  more  profeffedly  did  then, 
that  the  fyftem,  or  conftitution,  had  a  power 
of  curing  difeafes,  they  would  naturally  dif- 
burden  themfelves  of  fuperfluous  anxiety  about 
a  thing  that  they  knew  they  had  not  power 
to  amend,  and  transfer  their  whole  dependence 
for  the  cure  of  difeafe  to  this  fuppofed  energy  of 
the  conftitution.  This  was  accordingly  the  fact 
with  Staahl  and  his  followers.  And  it  has  been 
juftly  obferved,  that  their  practice  was  propor- 
tionally impotent  or  nugatory.  But  this  plan  of 
conduct  did  not  diftinguifh  the  Staahlians  alone. 
It  has  been  followed  by  others,  and  for  the  rea- 
fon  lately  affigned,  who  did  not  profefs  the 
Staahlian  doctrine :  and  all  that  we  have  further 
to  obferve  upon  it  is,  that  it  is  as  much  bet* 
ter  than  the  one  more  generally  received  at 
prefent,  as  a  timid  and  deficient  practice  is  pre- 
ferable 
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ferable  to  a  daring  and  mifchievous  one.  Such, 
as  it  is,  it  has  received  its  complete  refutation 
only  from  the  author  of  the  new  doctrine.  And 
indeed  it  was  only  in  confequence  of  the  difco- 
very  of  a  juft  and  rational  medical  doctrine,  that 
the  errors,  either  of  this  or  any  other  erroneous 
one,  could  be  diftinftly  detected  *. 

While  Staahlianifm,  as  we  have  faid,  has  been 
greatly  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fe£t 
who  formerly  profefled  it,  its  fundamental  hypo- 
thefis,  plethora,  has  been  adopted  by  every  feci: 
of  dogmatifts,  however  much  they  pretended  to 
differ  from  it  in  other  refpects.  Nay,  empiricifm 
kfelf  has  ever  been  deeply  imbued  with  it.  The 
truth  is,  it  has  univerfally  paffed  as  a  fact ;  and 
it  is  foreign  from  the  idiom  of  empiricifm  to  pre- 
tend to  reject  facts.  Let  the  reader  recollect 
what  was  faid  before  of  Paracelfus,  that  he  would 
take  facts  from  any  perfon,  nay,  even  from  the 
devil.  There  are  many  practitioners  in  Britain 
at  prefent  of  that  way  of  thinking.  But  we  can- 
not help  obferving,  that  it  leads  to  a  devilifh 
practice.  We  have  before  given  our  reafons 
for  this  aflertion.  And  we  now  add,  as  a  corol- 
lary from  all  that  has  preceded,  and  as  ftrictly 
conformable  to  all  that  is  to  follow  in  this  work*  ' 
That  while  the  theories  of  phyfic  of  every  kind, 
that  have  hitherto  been  fabricated,  are  completely 

R  falfe 
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falfe  conceptions,  the  far  greatefl  number  of  its 
faflrs  ale  equally  contrary  to  truth. 

The  doftrine  of  plethora,  among  all  feftaries, 
except  the  profeffed  Staahlians,  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  nobody.  The  only  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  it  refpe&s  the  extent  of  the  fyftem 
which  it  may  occupy.  The  only  conteft  about  it 
is,  Whether  it  be  univerfal  or  partial  *  ?  But, 
without  dwelling  unneceffarily  upon  the  fubjecl, 
we  fay,  a  priori,  that  both  thefe  ideas  are  falfe ; 
and  that  for  the  following  reafons.  That  thefe 
may  be  laid  before  the  reader  with  more  clear- 
nefs,  we  mall  firft  ftate  the  fatts  refpe&ing  this 
matter  in  the  briefed  manner. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  matter  from  which  the 
chyle,  and  confequently  the  blood,  is  made,  is 
the  food  taken  into  the  ftomach.  The  condi- 
ment, which  we  can  join  with  it,  is  taken  in  too 
final]  a^quantity  to  contribute  towards  that  effeft, 
by  affording  matter  for  the  formation  of  blood. 
And  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  water,  whether 
taken  by  itfelf  in  the  form  of  drink,  or  conjoined 
with  other  fubftances,  or  entering  into  the  con- 
fidence of  our  food,  is  fufficient  to  furnifh  all 
the  water  which  enters  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
mixture  of  our  food  f.  When  any  thing  below 
that  is  taken  in,  third  is  excited,  and  the  necef- 
fary  quantity .  fupplied  by  it;  while  every  thing 

above 
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above  pafles  along  the  veflels  in  an  unmixed  ftate, 
or  that  of  a  very  loofe  diffufion,  and  readily 
makes  its  way  by  the  feveral  watery  excretories. 
It  is  the  food,  therefore,  almoft  only,  which 
furnifhes  the  matter  of  blood  *. 

Next,  we  have  to  obferve,  that  food  is  produc- 
tive of  this  effect  in  proportion  to  its  nutrient 
quality.  The  kind  of  food  raoft  highly  produc- 
tive of  this  effett  is  animal ;  particularly  flefh,  and 
the  feyeral  forms  of  diet  prepared  from  it.  But  fak- 
ed, indurated,  and  tainted  flelh,  fuch  as  is  em- 
ployed on  long  voyages  from  neceflity,  and  vo- 
luntarily by  other  perfons  under  no  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  is  an  exception  from  this  obfervatiom 
Next  in  nutrient  quality  is  filh  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  faked,  indurated,  and  tainted  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind  of  matter.  It  is  needlefs  to 
obferve,  that,  in  both  the  flelhy  and  filhy  forms 
of  food,  there  is  a  fcale  of  nutrient  quality.  To 
give  the  detail  of  thefe  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  fubjecl.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  remark,  that 
the  young  and  fucctilent  kind  of  both  is  propor- 
tionally more  nutrient,  and  productive  of  a  great- 
er quantity  of  blood,  than  the  older  and  drier. 

While  both  thefe  forms  Of  food,  prepared  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  efpecially  the  former,  may  af- 
ford fufficient  quantity  of  blood,  our  next  remark 
is,  that  the  feveral  efculent  matters  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  when  ufed  with  too  fparing  a  quantity 

R  2  ©f 
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of  the  other  two,  and  efpecially  of  the  firft,  but! 
more  certainly  when  depended  upon  alone, 
afford  too  little  blood  *,  and  are  not  an 
aliment  fufficient  for  man.  This  fubjed  has 
been  illuftrated  before  ;  therefore  we  need 
not  enter  any  further  into  it,  than  to  fay,  that 
while  fuch  is  the  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the 
deficient  nutrient  quality  of  vegetable  matter  in 
general,  there  is  alfo  a  fcale  of  the  nutriment  af- 
forded by  it. 

The  farinaceous  matters  {land  next  to  the 
moll  weakly,  nutrient,  fiihy  matter,  being  ftill 
weaker  than  it :  below  them  ftand  the  roots ; 
and  below  the  roots,  greens  and  fruits.  There 
may  be  a  few  exceptions  from  the  feveral  parti- 
culars of  this  detail ;  but  it  is  of  no  confequence 
to  (top  here  to  point  them  out.  The  fcale  is  ad- 
jufted  in  much  more  than  its  outlines  in  the  ex- 
atteft  proportion  \;  and  made  out,  not  from  ran- 
dom fpeculation,  but  by  a  large  induction  of  ex- 
perience and  obfervation  ||. 

The  blood,  as  formed  from  thefe  different 
materials,  is  more  or  lefs  abundant,  in  degrees 
proportional  to  their  quantity  and  refpecYive  nu- 
trient quality. 

But  the  quantity  and  quality  being  both  given, 
the  proportion  of  blood  generated  in  the  fyftem 

will 
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will  vary  according  to  the  degrees  of  ftimulus 
applied,  as  arifing  from  them,  acting  by  ftimu- 
lant  operation,  and  from  all  the  other  powers 
which  operate  upon  the  fyflem  by  ftimulant  ef- 
fects. In  a  word,  the  quantity  of  blood  formed 
in  the  fyflem  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  from  which  it  is  fupplied,  and  the 
degree  of  excitement  induced  upon  the  whole 
fyftem  ;  either  by  it,  as  acting  by  diftending  and 
ftimulating  the  veffels ;  or  by  all  the  other  powers 
a-cting  by  their  direct  ftimulus  upon  the  excita- 
bility over  all,  independent  of  the  peculiar  fti- 
mulus excited  on  the  veffels  *.  Accordingly,  an 
Englifhman  will  have  more  blood  in  general 
than  a  Scotfman,  the  latter  than  a  Gentoo,  and 
the  Gentoos  than  the  Bramins,  who  mortify 
themfelves,  both  in  other  refpects,  and  by  great- 
er abftinence  than  they.  It  will  not  be  neceflary" 
to  lead  the  reader  into  a  further  detail  of  this 
piece  of  doctrine,  founded  upon  obfervation  and 
experience,  confident  in  its  feveral  parts,  and 
confonant  with  his  own  good  judgment  and 
reafon.  We  hope  he  is  now  prepared  for  the 
conclufion  we  are  to  draw  j  which  is,  That  the 
great  quantity  of  blood  in  the  fyftem  of  any 
animal,  and  therefore  the  human,  muft  be  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
matter  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  vigour 
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of  the  fyftcm  performing  the  converfiorv  and  af- 
fimilation  of  that  matter  into  its  own  nature. 
The  firft  application  from  this  conclufion  is,  That 
the  greateft  quantity  of  blood  muft  be  generated 
in  the  moft  robuft  perfons  \  that  there  will  be  a 
due  quantity,  compatible  with  the  moft  perfect 
health,  when  food  and  all  the  other  ftimulant 
powers  have  been  applied  in  a  due  degree :  when 
thefe  have  been  applied  in  a  higher  degree,  fo  as 
to  form  a  bias  to  difeafes  of  exceffive  vigour,  or 
actually  to  produce  thefe  difeafes,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  will  be  proportionally  greater  j 
that  it  will  be  lefs,  and  inefficient  for  the  fup- 
port  of  perfect  health,  when  the  feveral  powers 
mentioned  have  been  applied  in  an  under  pro- 
portion, and  have  thereby  formed  a  predifpo- 
fition  to  difeafes  of  debility,  or  thefe  difeafes 
themfelves ;  and  that  in  this  cafe,  according  to 
the  degree  of  djminiflied  application  of  the  fti- 
mulus  of  food  and  the  other  ftimuli,  general 
debility  will  arife  over  the  fyftem,  and  a  morbid 
deficiency  of  blood  will  occur  in  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  that. 

See  how  all  this  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of 
plethora.  Phyficians  have  never  talked  of  ple- 
thora as  fubfifting  either  in  the  predifpofition  to. 
phlogiftic  difeafes,  or  in  thefe  when  actually 
formed.  They  have  indeed,  in  their  practice, 
bled  largely  in  the  latter  cafe  j  but  not  with 
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a  view  to  diminiftt  an  exceflive  quantity  of  blood 
prevalent  in  the  fyftem.  The  defign  was,  ac- 
cording to  one  fyftem,  to  carry  morbific  matter 
out  of  the  body*;  according  to  another,  to  atte- 
nuate the  infpifiated  fluids  f;  according  to  a  third, 
to  remove  a  fpafm,  by  diminifhing  reaction,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  effect:  of  fuch  fpafm  J.  The  cafes 
in  which  they  have  fuppofed  plethora  to  prevail, 
are  the  feveral  Hasmorrhagise :  which  are  either 
never  phlogiftic,  or  only  fuch  for  a  very  (hort 
time  after  their  commencement  ;  and  through 
all  the  reft  of  their  courfe  difeafes  of  debility,  and 
of  a  correfponding  under-proportion  of  blood  ||. 
The  difcharge  of  blood  taking  place  in  thefe 
cafes,  has  been  the  principal  circumftance  from 
which  they  have  been  led  to  attribute  the  effect 
to  plethora.  But  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  all 
the  known  fads  are  againft  that  conclufion.  The 
ftrongeft  men,  and  therefore  thofe  who  have  the 
largeft  proportion  of  blood,  are  not  the  fubjeclof 
the  piles.  And  who,  that  has  eyes  on  the  outfide, 
or  fenfe  in  the  infide  of  his  pericranium,  upon 
feeing  the  puny  relaxed  ftate  of  women  labour- 
ing under  flooding,  efpecially  long  and  fevere, 
after  all  the  blood  that  is  loft  by  the  difcharges, 
all  that  perifhes  by  artificial  bleedings,  and  other 
evacuations  employed  by  practitioners  for  the 
cure ;  and  when  to  this  he  adds,  .that  through 
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whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  but  too  of- 
ten, under  the  prefent  management,  both  te- 
dious, fevere,  and  exhaufting,  the  woman  takes 
little  or  no  food,  and  has  lefs  power  to  convert 
what  me  takes  into  a  proper  quantity  of  blood  ; 
who,  I  fay,  would  hefitate  one  moment  to  pro- 
nounce, that  this  is  a  cafe  of  both  evident  and 
prodigious  debility  ? 

The  fame  thing  is  to  be  faid  of  the  bleeding 
from  the  nofe,  fo  often  an  affedion  of  relaxed 
and  enfeebled  old  men,  and  of  young  ones  de- 
bilitated by  faft  growth  and  other  circumftances. 
In  fuch  a  ftate  of  circumftances,  nothing  can 
account  for  the  fuppofition  of  plethora  being  the 
univerfal  caufe,  but  an  equally  univerfal  fufpen-* 
fion  or  deftru&ion  of  the  exercife  of  the  mental 
faculties  among  practitioners  *.  The  idea  of 
plethora,  as  the  caufe  of  the  gout,  has  been  am- 
ply refuted.  And  it  can  be  equally  fully  difpro- 
ved  in  afthma,  in  epilepfy,  in  palfy,  in  apoplexy 
itfelf  where  it  is  genuine  and  idiopathic,  in  hy- 
fteria,  in  the  indigeftion  of  old  men,  in  colic, 
and  in  every  other  cafe  in  which  it  has  been  fup- 
p.ofed  to  occur  j-. 

The  lafl  argument  which  we  adduce  againft 
the  doftrine  of  plethora,  is  the  univerfal  failure 
of  the  common  cure  in  all  the  cafes  we  have 
mentioned,  and  the  furprifing  fuccefs  of  the  new 
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plan  nearly  to  the  fame  extent.  Dreadful  have 
the  realbnings  of  phyficians  been  upon  every 
fubjett  of  their  art.  They  have  not  only  not 
been  afhamed  to  maintain,  that  different  effects 
can  arife  from  the  fame  caufe,  hut  that  different 
caufes  could  produce  the  fame  effect.  No  lan- 
guage is  fo  common  with  them  as  to  fay,  that 
purging  will  cure  purging,  vomiting  remove  vo- 
miting, bleeding  prove  the  remedy  of  bleeding ; 
and  that  all  the  means  of  debilitating  that  would 
kill  a  giant,  make  a  proper  plan  of  cure  for  a  per- 
fon  expiring  under  debility. 

We  find  every  one  of  the  obfervations  we  have 
made  on  the  nature  of  hasmorrhagy,  tranfgreffed 
in  the  treatment  of  this  cafe.  Firft  of  all,  §x.  of 
blood  are  taken  from  the  arm.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  curing  bleeding  by  bleeding.  Next 
the  pil.  ca^rul.  are  given  with  the  effect  of  pur- 
ging her.  After  that,  a  bliller  is  applied  to  the 
pained  part  of  her  moulder.  The  amount  of 
the  ufe  of  thefe  articles  is,  that  fo  many  modes 
of  evacuation  were  employed  to  remove  a  fan- 
guine  one.  To  thefe  are  oppofed  25  drops  of 
laudanum.  Now,  though  this  is  not  the  fourth 
part,  as  we  have  more  than  once  obferved,  of 
the  proper  dofe,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  fyftem 
and  laxity  of  the  veffels  muff  have  been  much 
increafed  by  the  evacuatory  plan  ;  mark  the  ef- 
fect, however:  «  Pain  in  the  moulder  is  re- 
moved j 
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<4  moved ;  no  haemorrhagy,  nor  aura,  nor  fits ; 
"  two  (tools."  Next,  as  if  two  ftools  had  not 
been  enough,  we  find  the  anodyne,  which  had 
done  the  only  fervice,  omitted ;  and  the  pills, 
which  had  done  the  principal  mifchief,  alone 
relied  upon.  At  laft  it  feems  to  have  been  per-, 
ceived  that  the  purging  produced  by  them  was 
exceflive,  and  they  are  therefore  laid  afide.  Con- 
fider  the  effed  of  this :  "  Diarrhoea  gone,  no 
"  particular  complaint.  Capiat  bis  in  die,  florum 
"  zinci  grana  quinque."  This  powder  is  next 
day  given  in  double  the  quantity  :  But  the  epi- 
flaxis  returned,  and  the  termination  of  its  effecl: 
was  a  new  fymptom.  She  gets  next  a  feton  in 
her  neck  :  For  fix  days  following  there  is  fome 
appearance  of  a  flight  relief.  Here  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  operation  of  the  zinc,  if  any 
at  all,  is  a  llimulant  one.  But,  from  the  whole 
hiftory  of  its  effects  in  the  cafes  of  debility,  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  it  appears,  that  thefe 
are  too  inconfiderable  to  juftify  any  praftitioner 
for  depending  much  upon  it.  As  its  operation, 
however,  is  good  in  kind,  though  improper  from 
its  flightnefs  in  degree ;  we  may  here  obferve, 
that  a  pra&itioner  who  knew  not  this,  did  bet- 
ter in  ufing  it,  as  being  a  medicine  of  fome  ten. 
dency  to  do  fervice,  than  in  inculcating  diredly 
deftruaive  ones.  He  is,  however,  all  in  the 
dark  j  and,  fo  unacquainted  with  the  ope. 

ration 
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ration  of  any  of  the  means  he  employed,  that  he 
now  recurs  to  the  worft  of  them  all,  and  orders 
other  iviij.  of  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  arm. 
The  confequence  of  which  was,  according  to. 
the  next  report,  "  afevere  fit  laft  night/'  This, 
however,  gives  him  very  little  alarm  ;  becaufe 
"  the  blood  had  a  firm  bufFy  coat."    The  cata- 
menia  now  appear.    Nothing  therefore  is  done 
through  the  following  night :  But  this  day  xv 
grains  of  ipecac,  are  ordered  for  a  vomit ;  and 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  had  been  ordered  the 
day  before,  but  not  taken  for  the  nonfenfical 
reafon  before  afligned.    To  fill  up  the  meafure 
of  evacuation,  we  have  in  this  a  new  one  fuper- 
added   to  thofe   already  mentioned  :  And  it 
is  repeated  with  a  dram  of  Peruvian  bark  in 
^iv.  of  a  mixture  of  wine.    Here  once  more 
ire  remedies  of  the  molt  oppofite  operation  con- 
fined.   In  a  difeafe  depending  upon  weaknefs 
md  relaxation,  and  increafed  by  the  weakening 
relaxing  cffefl:  of  all  the  other  evacuant  powers 
Formerly  mentioned,  we  have  now  one  of  the 
aioft  weakening  and  relaxing  of  them  all,  full 
md  repeated  vomiting,  conjoined  with  bark  and 
wine.  If  the  latter  had  been  given  in  due  quan- 
tity, as  their  effect  is  invigorating  and  ftimula- 
:ing,  there  would  have  been  a  curious  ftruggle 
l^etwixt  pernicious  and  falutary  powers,  admi- 
Iiiftered  to  operate  upon  the  fyftem  at  one  and 
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the  fame  time.  And,  as  the  belligerent  powers 
were  kept  a  confiderable  time  upon  the  field, 
from  their  mutual  equality  the  conflict  rauft  have 
been  exquifite,  and  at  beft  a  drawn  battle,  the 
refult  of  their  exhaufted  powers.  There  is  one 
practitioner  only  whom  I  have  heard  of  who 
fends  his  medical  forces  to  the  field  with  this  equa- 
lity of  contending  energy,  the  prince  of  quacks, 
Dr  Graham.  .  He  bleeds  enormoufly :  But  to 
the  proportional  debilitating  effect  of  that,  he 
oppofes  his  aetherial,  electrical,  magnetical  for- 
ces, &c.  which  are  highly  diffufible  ftimuli ;  the 
effect  of  which  is,  to  leave  the  patient  where  he 
was.  But,  to  do  juftice  to  him,  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions  it  would  appear  from  the  temporary  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  practice,  that  he  fometimes  gives 
fuperior  advantage  to  the  latter.  This,  however, 
is  never  the  cafe  with  the  regular  practitioners. 
They  have  never  been  acquainted  with  difeafes 
of  debility,  and  therefore  with  the  remedies  fuited 
to  remove  that.  Opium  has  been  indeed  ufed  a 
confiderable  time  ;  but,  from  their  ignorance  of 
its  operation,  they  never  could  ufe  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  They  have  been  of  late  taught,  that 
it  is  a  ftimulant ;  and,  though  they  do  not  con- 
fefs  it,  they  probably  begin  to  ufe  it  as  fuch : 
But  they  know  not  in  what  quantity  to  ufe  it, 
or  the  cafes  to  which  it  is  fuited,  as  we  have 
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j  repeatedly  obferved,  and  as  has  appeared  iit  the 
jprefent  cafe. 

The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  the  ufe  of 
I  bark  and  wine  in  the  prefent  cafe:  They  are 
[prefcribed  in  fuch  an  under  proportion,  that 
(their  falutary  tendency  mult  be  more  than  de- 
Heated  by  the  hurtful  one  of  the  vomiting  op- 
Ipofed  to  them.  As  they  are  therefore  conti- 
nued for  many  days,  the  effecl:  of  their  ufe  mult 
be  an  increafe  of  the  fum  of  debility.  During 
this  a  fcruple  of  valerian  is  prefcribed,  and  eight 
ounces  of  blood  taken.  Laft  of  all,  vitriolic  aether 
is  prefcribed  ;  which  is  again  oppofing  an  highly 
diffufible  ftimulus  to  a  very  debilitating  power. 
The  difeafe,  as  appears  from  the  four  laft  reports, 
increafed  upon  the  whole  ;  which  is  what  any 
perfon,  imbued  with  any  proper  knowledge  of 
the  animal  ceconomy,  could  have  eafily  forefeen. 
What  became  of  this  patient  we  know  not,  for 
we  have  no  report  of  her  difmiffion  or  death. 
We  can  fay  no  more,  therefore,  but  that  we  fear 
the  fate  of  the  poor  woman.  Let  the  reader 
obferve,  that  her  fits,  before  Ihe  came  into  the 
hofpital,  returned  but  once  or  twice  a  fort- 
night ;  and  compare  that  with  the  frequency  and 
feverity  of  their  return  after  her  treatment  there : 
and  let  him  draw  his  own  conclufion,  and  judge 
what  may  be  the  caufe  that  hsemorrhagy  and 

many 
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many  other  difeafes  have  been  efteemed  the  op. 
probria  medicorum, 

BETTY  MILLER,  St.  21. 

§ 

March  14. 

On  the  10th  inftant,  having  been  expofed  to 
cold,  me  was  that  evening  feized  with  a  violent 
acute  pain  of  her  head,  particularly  affecting  the 
fore-part  above  the  eye-brows.  Next  day  the 
headach  continued,  and  fhe  complained  much 
of  ficknefs  :  (he  got  a  vomit  that  evening,  which 
relieved  the  naufea,  but  the  headach  ftill  re- 
mained ;  and  me  was  hot  and  feverim  all  that 
night.  On  the  1 2th  fhe  had  returns  of  the  fick- 
nefs and  vomiting ;  for  which  the  emetic  was 
again  repeated,  but  with  little  alleviation  of  her 
complaints. 

From  the  1 2th  Ihe  has  been  confined  to  bed, 
owing  to  the  fevere  headach,  which  is  excru- 
ciating in  an  erect  pofture.  Pulfe  66.  Skin  hot 
and  dry ;  body  and  menfes  regular  j  eyes  im- 
patient of  light. 

Cap.  Sol.  Antim.  !fs.  om.  *.  hor.  ad  vomit, 
ufq.    Incip.  hor.  4".    Fovf.  crura  per 
hor.  it  vefp.    Cap.  Jul.  Salin.  jj.  3* 
quaq.  hora. 
She  has  been  frequently  fubjeft  to  headachs. 

Pulfe 
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Pulfe  66,  and  foft.  Sleeps  much  j  headach  ; 
tongue  clean  ;  appetite  bad  ;  body  open  ;  vomit 
operated  well. 

Repr.  Jul.  Salin. 

16. 

Headach  (till  fevere  j  lleep  and  appetite  bad  ; 
body  open  ;  tongue  clean  ;  thirfl  confiderable. 
Admovr.  Cucurb.  cruent.  nuchse,  &  educ. 
Sang,  ad  Sviij.    Repr.  Jul.  Salin. 

17- 

Pulfe  90.  Skin  cool  and  foft;  tongue  clean  ^ 
fome  delirium  in  the  night ;  body  bound. 

Repr.  Sol.  Antira.  3fs.  orn.  hor.  Incip.  hor. 
4ta.    Repr.  Jul.  Salin. 
18. 

Pulfe  72,  full  and  foft.    No  effect  whatever 
from  the  folution ;  tongue  dry ;  appetite  bad  ; 
little  or  no  fleep  ;  much  ftupor  and  delirium. 
Abrad.  Capill.  q.  f.  et  lavetur  Cap.  frigida 
e  pannillo  acet.   Repr.  Sol.  ad  !fs.  om. 
i  hor.  ad  vomit,  ufque.  Incipc.  hor.  4U. 
Fovr.  crura  per  hor.  1 .  vefp.  Repr.  Jul. 
Sal.  Injic1.  Enema  vefp.  nifi  prius,  &c. 
Hor.  6\  Abradr.  Capill.  ftatim,  et  applicr. 
Empl.  Epifp.  cap. 

19. 

P.  96,  and  feeble.  No  effect  whatever  from 
the  folution,  of  which  me  took  as  di- 
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re&ed  ;  had  a  fmall  ftool  from  the  glyfter ;  grew- 
faintilh,  and  had  a  flight  convulfion-fit  on  (having 
the  head  ;  fome  threatening  of  ftrangury  this 
morning ;  tongue  clean  and  moift  j  ftupor  and 
delirium  as  before. 

R.  Vin.  rubri  Ibj.  Aq.  font,  gviij.  M.  Cap. 
3iv.  2d»  quaq.  hor.  Incip.  flatim.  Repr. 
Enem.  vefp.    Omitr.  reliqua. 

20. 

Hor.  9th  a.  m.  Pulfe  84,  and  flrong.  Bad 
reftlefs  night,  with  much  delirium ;  great  thirft ; 
no  effect  from  the  glyfter.  Remarkable  fquint 
and  double  vifion. 

Inungr.  crura  &  femora  flatim.  Ung.  Mercur. 
&  fricr.  probe. 

Hor.  12th.  Pulfe  90.  Great  ftupor  j  other 
fymptoms  as  before. 

AppliC.  Cucurb.  fine  ferro  temporibus  quam 
primum  per  4-  hor.  Cap.  flat.  Pil.  Mer- 
cur. ij.  Repr.  Ung.  ad  3ij.  vefp.  In- 
jicr.  Enema  purgans  vefpere  nifi  prius 
alv.  dejec. 

f  21. 

Pulfe  108,  rather  more  diftincr. ;  but  the  ftu- 
por and  delirium  continue,  as  alfo  the  fquint 
and  double  vifion  5  fome  epiftaxis  at  prefent ; 
no  effect  from  the  glyfter  laft  night. 

Repr.  Pil.  &  Unguent,  ad  3 ij  -  vefp.  Omr. 

Vin. 
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Vin.    Admov.  Cucurb.  cruent.  temp* 
&  educ.  Sang*  ad  3viij. 
Two  drams  of  ointment  were  rubbed  in  this 
morning. 

22. 

Pulfe  i  go  and  upwards*  Arteriotomy  per* 
formed  inftead  of  cupping,  and  3x.  of  blood 
drawn j,  which  is  natural.  Symptoms  much  re- 
lieved for  fome  hours  after  the  bleeding,  but  in- 
creafed  in  the  night,  and  have  been  worfe  than 
ever  to-day ;  fquint  and  double  vifion  remain, 
and  the  vifion  is  indiftinct ;  frequent  catching 
at  the  bed-cloaths.  Had  two  glyfters  lad  night, 
the  latter  of  which  operated  ;  pupils  fcarce  con- 
tract at  all  on  the  approach  of  light  j  no  fenfible 
effect  from  the  mercury. 

Aperiaf.  iterum  flat,  arteria  temporalis,  & 

mittr.  Sang,  ad  3xij.    Repr.  Pil.  q.  pri- 

mum,  &  Ung.  ad  5'ij.  vefp. 
23. 

Pulfe  102,  foft  and  of  good  ftrength.  Ten 
ounces  of  blood  taken  yefterday,  on  which  Ihe 
grew  faint ;  delirium  immediately  after,  rather 
higher ;  but  foon  became  quiet,  and  has  conti- 
nued in  a  ftate  of  ftupor  ever  fince  ;  eyes  now 
fliut,  and  Ihe  is  quite  infenfible  ;  no  urine  fince 
yefterday  evening  ;  breath  flightly  affected  with 
the  mercury. 

Repr.  ftat.  Unguent*  513.  &  3ij.  iterum  vefp* 

S  '  Repr. 
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Repr.  Enema  vefp.  Introdr.  catheter,  nifi 
prius,  &c.  Applicr.  Emp.  Epifp.  capiti 
iterum  ftatim. 

24. 

Pulfe  about  1  20.  Great fubfultus,  rather  more 
diftincT:;  eyes  now  open;  fquint  and  double  vifion 
remain  5  no  fenfible  contraction  of  the  pupils ; 
breath  evidently  affefted  ;  no  effeft  from  the 
glyfter  ;  one  pound  of  urine  drawn  off  by  the 
catheter,  but  none  fince. 

Applicr.  Emp.  Epifp.  amplum  nuchas.  Repr. 
Unguent,  ad  jij.  flat.  Immittr.  Catheter 
q.  primum.    Repr.  Enem.  vefp. 

Died  at  1 1  a.  m. 

On  opening  the  head,  the  vefiels  of  the  brain 
appeared  more  turgid  than  natural,  though  in 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  Bxxviij.  of  blood  had 
been  taken  from  the  head,  and  three  blifters 
applied.  On  cutting  into  the  anterior  ventricles, 
they  were  found  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid,  and 
the  foramen  in  the  feptum  lucidum  was  fo  di- 
flended  as  to  admit  a  large  quill  :  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles  were  alfo  filled  with  a  fimilar 
fluid ;  and  on  the  plexus  choroides  a  number  of 
hydatids  were  obferved,  fome  of  them  about  the 
fize  of  a  pea.  The  water  contained  in  all  the 
ventricles  did  not  exceed  3iij.  No  tumors  were 
to  be  found  in  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  &c 
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The  pineal  gland,  glandula  pitultaria,  &c.  wers 
perfectly  natural. 

Observations. 
This  cafe  is  fuch  a  one  as  is  commonly  deno- 
minated hydrocephalus  :  But  phyficians  appear  to 
be  all  in  a  wrong  train  with  refpeft  to  dropfy  in 
general,  and  more  efpecially  in  their  judgment 
of  hydrocephalus.  There  is  an  idiopathic  affec* 
tion  which  only  merits  that  appellation.  It  con- 
fifts  in  debility  of  the  whole  fyftem,  greater  in 
the  veflels  in  general  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
living  folids ;  ft i  11  greater  in  the  terminations  of 
the  arteries  called  exhalents,  and  in  the  corre- 
fponding  abforbent  orifices  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem ;  but  commonly  greateft  of  all  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  thefe  laft  named  Veffels.  Un- 
der the  prevalence  of  debility  occurring  in  thefe, 
as  the  atony  of  their  mufcular  fibres  is  excefTive, 
fo  the  relaxation  of  the  fame  mufcular  fibres, 
confidered  in  regard  to  their  ftate  of  denfity  as 
fimple  folids,  is  in  proportion  to  the  atony.  But 
as  the  mufcular  fibres  encircle  the  veffels,  the 
diameters  of  the  latter  are  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  their  laxity  :  Hence  the  exhalents,  without 
any  force  frombehind,  and  even  in  proportion  to 
the  debility  of  the  fyftem  in  general,  and  of  the 
labouring  part  in  particular,  allow  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  contained  fluid,  than  is  compa- 
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tible  with  health,  to  efcape.  Accordingly,  a 
quantity  of  ferous  fluid  is  poured  out  upon  the 
neighbouring  cellular  membrane,  greater  than 
could  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbents  even  in  their 
healthy  ftate.  But,  as  the  abforbents  are  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  atony  and  relaxation  as  the  ex- 
halents,  their  function  of  abforption  is  diminifhed 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  exhalation.  And 
betwixt  the  two  faulty  Mates  of  thefe  vefifels,  an 
accumulation  and  effufion  take  place.  When  the 
effufion  comes  to  be  very  confiderable  in  one 
part,  or  to  be  general ;  as  it  is  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  ferous  fluid  that  can  be  feparated  from 
the  blood  either  by  the  natural  or  morbid  out- 
lets, confequently  from  an  excemve  quantity  of 
the  efFufed  fluid  paffing  off  by  the  exhalents, 
there  is  lefs  left  to  be  difcharged  by  the  natural 
outlets.  Hence  perfpiration  and  urine  are  con- 
ftantly  impaired  in  dropfy ;  a  part  of  the  caufe 
of  which,  befides  the  circumftance  jufl  now  men- 
tioned, is  the  weaknefs  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and 
more  efpecially  of  the  renal  and  perfpiratory  vef- 
fels,  by  which  the  determination  to  them  is  not 
fufikiently  fupported.  While  the  effufion  re- 
mains moderate,  fo  as  that  it  can  be  removed 
by  the  remedies  fuited  to  remove-  the  general 
debility,  it  may  be  confidered  ftill  as  a  fymptom 
of  the  idiopathic  affection.  But,  when  thefe  re- 
medies have  been  applied,  and  have  raifed  the 
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excitement  in  the  general  fyftem  to  the  due  de- 
gree, and  yet  the  effufion  is  not  diminiflied, 
then  it  is,  that  this  laft  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  now  converted  into  a 
permanent  local  affection.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the 
proper  plan  of  cure  is,  with  the  idiopathic  indi- 
cation, to  increafe  excitement,  and  thereby  re- 
flore  health  to  the  whole  fyftem  ;  to  divert  the 
flow  of  ferous  fluid,  from  the  cavity  into  which 
it  is  morbidly  difpofed  to  flow,  to  a  part  of  the 
fyftem  where  the  effufion  will  be  quite  fafe ;  be- 
caufe,  after  that  has  taken  place,  it  can  be  carried 
altogether  out  of  the  fyftem.  Emetics,  purga- 
tives, and  diuretics,  accordingly  produce  this  ef- 
fect. But  the  common  practice  of  depending 
upon  them  alone  for  a  radical  cure,  is  a  pernicious 
one  j  fince,  when  carried  to  excefs,  which  it  muft 
be  to  fulfill  the  purpofe  intended,  it  proves  a 
moft  powerful  means  of  debilitating  the  fyftem. 
While  it  procures  temporary  relief,  upon  the 
whole  it  increafes  the  difeafe  ;  and  fooner  or 
later,  commonly  very  foon,  gives  it  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. To  avoid  which,  fince,  except  the 
effufion,  all  the  fymptoms  depend  upon  the  ge- 
neral caufe  of  the  idiopathic  affection,  the  idio- 
pathic indication  fuited  to  the  cure  of  every  dif- 
eafe depending  upon  that  caufe,  which  is  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  debility  conftituting  the  feyeral  cafes, 
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ought  here  alfo  to  be  purfued.  The  remedies  are, 
as  we  have  faid  upon  former  occafions,  firft,  the 
more  diffufible,  and  then  the  more  durable  fti- 
muli ;  the  detail  and  manner  of  applying  which, 
it  is  not  necefiary  here  to  repeat. 

This  is  the  proper  idea  of  idiopathic  dropfy. 
But  with  it  phyficians  confound  many  cafes 
where  a  fimilar  effufion  occurs  from  very  differ- 
ent fources.  They  fuppofe  the  difeafe  the  fame, 
and  to  depend  upon  the  fame  proximate  caufe  ; 
which  is,  either  increafed  exhalation,  or  diminifh- 
ed  abforption.  Each  of  thefe  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  affections,  the  moft  of  which  are  lo- 
cal. Thefe  they  do  not  confider  as  primary  and 
principal,  and  the  effufion  as  fymptomatic  of 
them  ;  which  is  the  only  proper  light  in  which 
they  can  be  viewed.  But  they  look  upon  them 
as  fo  many  remote  caufes,  all  producing  the  fame 
proximate,  and  therefore  the  fame  difeafe.  Of 
the  arrangement  of  the  caufes  of  dropfy,  in  this 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  Table  in  this  Univer- 
fity  *.  In  it  dropfy,  as  confuting  in  increafed 
exhalation,  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  re- 
finance 

*  The  COLLECTION  of  Serous  Fluid  giving  DROPSY 

is  made, 

I.  By  Effusion,  depending  upon 

$   Increased  Exhalation,  occafioned  by 

A.  Refiftance  to  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  veius 
a.  By  obftruelions 
aa.  In  the  lung? 
bb  In  the  heart 
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fiftance  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood, 
by  obftruction  in  the  excretories,  by  increa- 
fed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  by 
relaxation  of  the  exhalents,  and  by  increafe  of 
the  watery  part  of  the  blood,    Refiftance  to  the 

return 

cc.  In  the  liver 

b.  By  the  pofture  of  the  body 

c.  By  a  general  plethora  in  the  veins,  from 

aa.  Obftrucled  menftrual  flux 
bb.  Obftructed  hosmorrhoidal  flux 
cc.  Obftrufted  ferous  evacuations 

d.  By  obftruction  of  particular  veins,  by 

aa.  Polypous  concretions  in  the  veins 
bb.  Compreffion 

.  «.  By  tumours  in  the  coats  of  the  veins 
P-  By  tumours  external  to  the  veins 
««.  Scirrhous 
fifi.  Steatomatous 

yy.  Bulk  of  the  uterus  in  pregnancy 
Bulk  of  the  water  in  afcites 

B.  Refiftance  to  the  pafiage  of  fluids  by  the  excretories 

C.  The  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 

a.  By  external  violence,  as  in  ftrains  and  bruifes 

b.  By  fever 

D.  By  relaxation  of  exhalents 

a.  In  palfy 

b.  In  general  atony,  as  in  chlorous  and  cachexy 

E.  By  an  increafe  in  the  proportion  of  the  watery 

parts  of  the  blood 

a.  By  the  quantity  taken  in 

b.  By  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  retained  in 

confequence  of  interrupted  excretions 

c.  By  the  grofler  parts  being  drawn  off 

aa.  Red  globules  and  gluten  by  haemorrha- 
gies 

bb.  Gluten  by  ferous  and  purulent  evacua- 
tions 

S  4  d.  By 
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return  of  the  venous  blood  is  produced  by  ob- 
ftructions  in  different  parts,  by  the  fituation  of 
the  body,  by  venous  plethora,  by  obftruction  in 
fome  of  the  veins.  And  the  caufes  of  thefe  are  fo 
many  local  affections  producing  the  effufion  which 
takes  place,  excepting  venous  plethora,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  confequence  of  the  fuppreffion 
of  the  menfes,  and  of  ferous  evacuations.  Ple- 
thora, however,  is  an  ideal  affection,  as  has  been 
lately  proved  *.    The  true  caufe  of  the  effufion 
taking  place  here,  is  the  fame  which  produces 
the  fuppreffion.    It  is  debility :  and,  by  refer* 
ring  it  to  plethora  in  the  veins,  a  very  pernicious 
indication  of  cure  is  infinuated;  which  is,  to  dimi* 
nifh  the  quantity  of  blood.  And,  in  all  the  other 
cafes,  the  refiflance  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
is  produced  by  local  affections,  almoft  always 
incurable ;  fuch  as  tumours  of  the  fcirrhous, 

fteato- 

d.  By  a  defect  in  the  affimilating  powers 
a.  By  the  rupture  of  lymphatics 
3.  By  the  rupture  of  veficles  and  facs 
II.  By  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  fluids  naturally  pour- 
ed out  in  confequence  of  diminished  absorption 
from 

l.  The  obftruftion  of  veins  in  parts  not  provided  with 
lymphatic  abforbents 
a.  Obftruction  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem 

A.  In  the  conglobate  glands 

B.  In  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics 
3.  Palfy  of  the  abforbents 

*  Brown's  Le&ures. 


fteatomatous,  and  other  kinds  of  induration  of 
the  veffels,  of  which  the  dropfy  is  only  a  fymptom. 
It  was  of  effential  confequence  to  diftinguilh  be- 
twixt idiopathic  dropfy  and  this  fymptom atic  ef- 
fufion ;  the  cure  of  the  former  being  that  we 
have  pointed  out ;  whereas  that  of  the  latter  is 
to  remove  the  original  local  affecYion  ;  which  is 
not  to  be  effected  by  the  other  means  of  cure, 
and  generally  not  to  be  effected  at  all.    In  this 
fet  of  fuppofed  remote  caufes,  there  are  two  droll 
conceits.    Pregnancy,  which  is  a  natural  ftate, 
and  afcites,  which  is  a  cafe  of  dropfy,  are  faid  to 
be  caufes  of  dropfy,  produced  by  the  refinance 
to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood.    That  dropfy 
may  occur  in  pregnant  women,  is  poffible  ;  but 
the  rarity  of  its  occurrence  in  that  ftate  is  a  proof 
of  its  little  tendency  to  that  effect.    It  was  alto- 
gether nugatory  to  take  it  into  the  enumera- 
tion. And  effufion,  arifing  from  the  prefture  of 
effufed  fluid,  is  at  belt  only  a  fymptom  of  a 
fymptom. 

The  next  caufe  of  increafed  exhalation  is  faid 
to  be  obftru&ion  taking  place  in  the  excretories. 
But,  if  the  general  'fyftem  be  found,  we  know 
of  nothing  that  can  produce  obftru&ion  in  the 
excretories.  And  if  fuch  occur,  and  .depend  up- 
on a  faulty  ftate  of  the  general  fyftem,  the  lat- 
ter ftiould  be  fpecified  as  the  caufe.  In  a  word, 
fhis  affecYion  is  both  ideal  and  inapplicable  to 

any 
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any  purpofe.  We  have  a  very  hopeful  caufe  of 
increafed  exhalation,  producing  dropfy,  in  increa- 
fed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries.  The 
examples  of  this  are,  External  violence,  as  diften- 
fion  or  contufion;  and,  forfooth,  fevers.  But 
if  external  violence,  operating  by  diftenfion  or 
contufion,  have  taken  place,  the  primary  affec- 
tion produced  is  a  local  organic  one,  and  the  ef- 
fufion  is  only  a  fymptom  of  that.  And  the  cure 
x>f  the  latter  muft  turn  entirely  upon  the  remo- 
val of  the  former.  What  connection,  therefore, 
has  this  cafe  with  the  idiopathic  dropfy,  which 
we  formerly  defcribed,  more  than  the  feveral  lo- 
cal or  fymptomatic  affections,  which  operate  by 
interrupting  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  ? 
With  refpecl  to  fever,  fuppofed  to  produce  hy- 
dropic effufion  by  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries,  I  would  wifh  to  know  what  cafes 
this  table-maker  refers  to.  It  is  often  obferved, 
that  an  effufion  takes  place  at  the  end  of  perip- 
neumony,  and  produces  fuffocation.  But  let  us 
fee  how  this  happens.  The  increafed  excite- 
ment, which  takes  place  over  the  whole  fyftem 
in  peripneumony,  is  more  exquifite  in  the  veffels 
of  the  lungs,  and  particularly  near  the  inflamed 
part.  This  may  go  to  ultimate  excefs;  and,  by 
exhaufting  the  excitability,  put  an  end  to  itfelf. 
The  part,  therefore,  deprived  of  its  excitement, 
comes  to  be  in  a  (late  of  indirect  debility.  And 

hence 


hence  the  tone  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  vel- 
fels,  confidered  as  living  folids,  is  deftroyed ; 
and  a  proportional  laxity  of  them,  as  fimple  fo- 
lids, is  induced.  And  as  thefe  fibres  encircle  the 
veffels,  and  conftitute  their  different  diameters, 
in  confequence  of  their  own  difference  of  denfity, 
it  is  underftood,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  the  dia- 
meters of  the  veffels  are  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  the  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Fluids  were  formerly 
in  thefe  velfels ;  thefe,  therefore,  without  any 
activity  impelling,  flow  out :  hence  the  effufion. 
If,  with  the  affection  of  the  part  we  have  defcri- 
bed,  the  exceflive  excitement  over  the  whole 
fyftem  has  produced  a  correfpondent  ftate  of  in- 
direct debility  over  it;  in  that  cafe,  the  very 
precife  diathefis,  upon  which  idiopathic  dropfy 
depends,  is  induced ;  and  the  morbid  flate  ari- 
fing  from  fuch  diathefis  may  be  confidered  as  a 
cafe  of  real  dropfy.  But  is  this  the  explanation 
that  the  tabulift  would  give  of  it  ?  I  apprehend, 
not.  For,  firft,  it  is  not  the  increafe  of  exhala- 
tion only,  but  the  diminution  of  abforption,  the 
diminution  of  perfpiration,  the  diminution  of 
urine,  the  diminution  of  every  watery  excretion, 
and  particularly  that  by  the  belly,  which  concur 
to  form  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  To  which 
muft  be  added  the  univerfal  debility  and  dimi- 
nution of  excitement,  which  produced  all  thefe 
effects,  and  produced  them,  not  in  the  labouring 

part 
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part  only,  but  over  the  whole  fyftem.  This  is  a 
view  of  the  difeafe  very  different  from  that 
which  is  alluded  to  by  our  tabulift.  Laftly,  af- 
ter pointing  out  the  true  ftate  of  the  body,  upon 
which  the  effufion  here  depends,  would  it  be 
correct  reafoning  to  fay,  that  the  increafed  im- 
petus of  blood  in  the  arteries  is  any  part  of  the 
general  affection  here  defcribed  ? 

The  increafed  impetus  is  itfelf  only  an  effect 
of  the  exceffive  excitement  which  produced  the 
whole  ftate  of  indirect  debility.  This  cafe  of  ef- 
fufion,  therefore,  in  the  lungs,  does  not  depend 
upon  peripneumony  or  any  of  its  fymptoms  ;  but 
is  a  new  idiopathic  difeafe,  produced  by  the  tranf. 
mutation  of  the  phlogiftic  into  the  afthenic  dia- 
thefis  *.  This  cafe,  then,  is  the  only  inflance  of 
idiopathic  dropfy  that  has  yet  occurred  in  our 
table ;  but,  according  to  the  notions  of  our  author, 
there  was  no  reafon  to  look  upon  it  as  fuch. 

The  next  caufe  of  increafed  exhalation  is  faid 
to  be  relaxation  of  the  exhalents  from  palfy,  or 
from  univerfal  atony,  as  in  chlorous  and  cachexia. 
This  is  very  beautiful  difcrimination.  In  this 
cafe,  the  difeafes  mentioned  are  the  primary 
ones,  and  the  effufion  is  mod  notorioufly  a  fymp- 
tom  of  them.  Why  then  mould  any  perfon  have 
dreamed  of  this  as  being  a  cafe  of  dropfy,  de- 
pending upon  the  caufe  which  produces  it  as  a 

difeafe  ? v 

*  Brown's  Leftures. 


difeafe  ?  It  would  be  equally  judicious  to  take 
the  feveral  fymptoms  of  any  idiopathic  difeafe., 
and  make  them  fo  many  feparate  difeafes.  What 
end  in  pathology  could  fuch  a  fcheme  of  diftinc- 
tion  anfwer,  but  that  of  infinite  confufion  ? 
What  end  in  the  practice,  but  fundamental  mif- 
take  ? 

Debility,  when  applied  to  mufcular  fibres,  al- 
ways implies  a  ftate  of  proportional  atony  and 
relaxation.  Why,  in  this  cafe,  mould  the  atony 
altogether  be  overlooked,  and  relaxation  only 
mentioned,  as  taking  place  in  the  exhalents  ? 
Does  formal  palfy,  and,  what  is  the  fame  affec- 
tion in  its  nature,  only  lefs  in  degree,  that  is, 
univerfal  atony,  whatever  difeafes  it  produces., 
imply  a  ftate  of  relaxation  nowhere  but  in  the 
exhalents  ?  If  that  were  the  cafe,  the  only  indi- 
cation of  cure  would  be  to  remove  the  relaxation 
of  the  exhalents.  And  here  I  would  put  three 
queftions,  and  defire  any  phyfician,  who  might 
differ  from  me  in  opinion,  to  anfwer  them.  The 
firft  is,  Are  there  any  remedies  known  to  phyfi- 
cians,  which  have  the  power  of  removing  relaxa- 
tion without  changing  the  ftate  of  the  general 
fyftem  ?  Secondly,  Do  not  the  remedies  which 
change  the  ftate  of  the  general  fyftem  in  every 
cafe  where  relaxation  of  the  exhalents  occurs, 
remove,  or  tend  to  remove,  the  relaxation  of 
the  exhalents  ?  Thirdly,  If  they  fail  in  remo- 
ving 
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ting  it,  I  would  afk,  if  they  know  any  thing  that 
would  fucceed?   If  thefe  queftions  cannot  be 
anfwered,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  diftinaion  here 
attempted,  pray  what  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  diftinc- 
tion  ?   And  if  the  diftinction,  befides  being  ufe- 
lefs,  leads  to  the  mofl  erroneous  intention  of 
pradice,  is  its  author  not  juftly  reprehenfible, 
and  the  expofition  of  the  truth  equally  merito- 
rious ?    Relaxation  of  the  exhalents  is  an  ef- 
fect in  a  part,  flowing  from  the  caufe  of  palfy 
and  other*  atonic  affections ;  in  other  words,  dif- 
eafes  of  debility.    And  the  effufion  arifing  from 
it  is  an  effect  of  an  effect,  a  fymptom  of  a  fymp- 
tom,  proceeding  from  an  univerfal  caufe.  To 
remove  the  effufion,  therefore,  the  relaxation 
muff  be  removed :  but  the  relaxation  cannot  be 
removed  without  removing  the  general  caufe ; 
which  is  debility,  depending  upon  diminution  of 
excitement  Over  the  whole  body. 

Since,  therefore,  the  effufion  occurring  here, 
originates  from  a  caufe  inherent  in  the  whole 
body,  why  reftrain  its  caufe  to  an  effect  of  the 
general  caufe  occurring  in  a  fmall  part,  and  cut 
it  off  from  its  true  fource,  the  general  affection 
of  the  fyftem  ?  We  have  faid  upon  former  occa- 
fions,  that  there  are  only  two  general  forms  of  dif- 
eafe,  phlogiftic  and  aflhenic;  the  former  depend- 
ing upon  increafed,  the  latter  upon  diminifhed 
excitement :  And  we  added,  that  all  affections  not 
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local,  however  numerous  they  have  feemed  to 
be,  and  however  much  the  idea  of  their  being 
fo  many  different  idiopathic  difeafes  has  prevailed, 
are  reducible  to  the  one  or  other  of  thefe  gene- 
ral forms ;  nay,  that  they  are  effentially  the  fame, 
differing  in  nothing  but  in  certain  unimportant 
and  ineffential  appearances.  In  a  word,  fo  exact 
is  the  identity  of  the  effential  ftate,  and  of  fo 
little  confequence  are  the  different  appearances, 
that  we  contend,  the  latter  never  imply  any  real 
difference  ;  that  the  effential  ftate  in  every  cafe 
is  always  the  one  or  other  of  the  ftates  we  have 
mentioned ;  and  therefore,  that  there  are  only 
two  actual  individual  difeafes.  How  repugnant 
to  this  idea  are  all  the  modes  of  pathology,  of 
diagnoftics,  of  nofology,  and  all  the  diftincYions 
that  have  been  fo  much  laboured  in  the  works 
of  phyficians  ?  To  apply  this  to  the  prefent  cafe : 
Palfy,  chlorofis,  cachexia,  dropfy,  and  every 
idiopathic  affection  depending  upon  debility,  are 
only  one  difeafe,  viz.  afthenia,  depending  upon 
debilitating  powers,  confifling  in  a  ftate  of  debi- 
lity, and  to  be  removed  by  ftimulating  or  invi- 
gorating powers. 

Eifufion,  therefore,  taking  place  in  confe- 
quence of  the  modifications  of  afthenia  juft  now 
mentioned,  is  nothing  but  an  effect  of  the  caufe 
of  the  geueral  afthenia  accompanied  with  thefe 
ineffential  appearances  in  the  ftate  of  a  particular 
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part :  It  was  therefore  nugatory  and  highly  con- 
founding, to  attempt  the  diftindion  here  made 
The  indication  of  cure  is  the  fame  in  dropfy' 
without  the  paralytic  and  atonic  appearances' 
and  with  them.  There  is  no  variation  but  in 
degree  ;  and  the  rule  with  refped  to  that  is,  to 
confider  the  degree  of  afthenia  that  has  taken 
place,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  proportional 
degree  of  ftimulant  powers  for  the  cure. 

Exhalation,  producing  hydropic  effufion,  is 
next  faid  to  arife  from  an  increafed  quantity 
of  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,   in  confe- 
quence  of  too  much  water  having  been  taken 
in,   or  too  much   retained   in    the  fyftem, 
from  the  diminution  of  excretion,  or  from  the 
abstraction  of  the  grofler  part,  as  of  the  red 
globules  and  gluten  in  haemorrhagies,  or  from  the 
gluten  in  confequence  of  ferous  or  purulent  eva- 
cuations.   The  firft  of  thefe  fuppofed  caufes  has 
never  any  ftiare  in  producing  idiopathic  dropfy. 
If  the  body  be  in  a  vigorous  Mate,  no  quantity 
of  water  will  operate  that  effect.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  only  unites  with  the  other  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  blood ;  and  whatever  more 
is  thrown  into  the  fyftem,  is  thrown  out  again 
by  the  feveral  falutary  watery  excretories,  thofe 
of  perfpiration  and  urine.  This  is  the  fact  when 
the  body  is  in  perfect  vigour.    Again,  when  the 
body  is  weakened  by  all  the  feveral  debilitating 
powers,  an  exceffive  ingeftion  of  water,  in  place 
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of  more  ftimulant  drink,  may  operate  as  One  or 
thofe  debilitating  powers*  But  in  this  cafe  it  ope- 
rates, not  by  its  quantity  producing  a  watery 
abundance  in  the  veffels,  but  by  its  debilitating 
quality.  And  it  may  produce  this  effect  of  debili- 
tatingj  without  producing  watery  effufion:  Which 
is  true  in  all  the  modifications  of  afthenia,  in 
which  hydropical  effufion  does  not  occur  :  And 
when  this  occurs,  the  abundance  of  watery  fiui- 
dity  may  run  to  the  exhalents,  and  increafe  the 
quantity  of  effufion  from  them  ;  but  it  may  alfo 
run  to  the  kidneys  and  perfpiratory  veffels,  and 
increafe  thefe  natural  evacuations,  with  good, 
at  leaft  not  with  hurtful,  effect  :  As  fuch,  with 
what  reafon  I  am  not  to  determine,  has  water 
lately  begun  to  be  confidered  as  a  remedy  of 
dropfy.  While  water,  not  by  its  abundance,  but 
debilitating  effect,  may  contribute  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  effufion  in  idiopathic  dropfy  ;  and 
is  thereby  to  be  underftood  not  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  which  is  a  ftate  of  debility,  but  to  in- 
creafe a  fymptom  of  the  effufion  j  little  blame 
can  be  laid  upon  it  as  a  caufe  of  dropfy,  and 
none  as  a  fole  caufe.  At  the  fame  time,  in 
the  cafes  of  local  effufion,  the  local  caufes  of 
thefe  have  been  enumerated ;  and  therefore  in 
thefe  it  may  increafe  the  quantity  of  effufion, 
but  is  by  no  means  a  primary  or  fundamental 
caufe. 

T  With 
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With  refpecl  to  the  fecond  fuppofed  caufc  of 
dropfy,  the  retention  of  watery  effufion,  from 
diminution  of  excretion  ;  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  excretion  may  be  diminiflied,  or  fupprelTed, 
from  two  oppofite  caufes  :  phlogiftic  diathefis, 
obftrucHng  the  fecretory  or  excretory  orifices ; 
or  weaknefs  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  con- 
fequence  of  unrverfal  weaknefs  rendering  thefe 
veffels  unfit  to  tranfmit  their  contained  fluids,  or 
not  propelling  the  fluids  with  fufficient  force  into 
them.  In  the  former  cafe,  dropfy  never  takes 
place.  In  the  latter,  it  either  may  or  may  not 
take  place.  And,  in  fatt,  of  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  modifications  of  afthenia,  though  the  fame 
ftate  of  excretion  occurs  in  them  all  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  yet  the  fame 
effect  arifes  in  none,  unlefs  in  the  fingle  cafe  of 
afthenia  which  is  denominated  dropfy. 

If  the  retention,  therefore,  were  a  caufe  of 
dropfy,  it  would  be  always  fo ;  but  fince  it  proves 
fo  only  in  the  cafe  of  dropfy,  the  ftate  of  the 
body  proving  the  caufe  of  which  has  been  already 
explained,  it  is  not,  even  in  that  cafe,  the  reten- 
tion, but  the  proper  caufe,  that  produces  the  ef- 
fect. And,  in  fo  far  as  the  retention  can  be 
fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  effect,  it  only  does 
fo  as  an  effecT:  itfelf  of  the  general  caufe.  Here, 
therefore,  our  tabulift  has  fallen  into  the  ordinary 
error  of  phyficians,  of  miftaking  the  ftate  of  a  part 
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for  the  caufe  of  an  idiopathic  difeafe,  the  caufe 
of  which  confifts  in  a  ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
The  fyftem  as  a  whole  they  have  never  viewed, 
but  always  confidered  it  as  regulated  by  a  num- 
ber of  energies  of  different  parts,  without  any 
connection  among  themfelves,  or  dependence 
upon  an  energy  uniformly  operating  over  all, 
and  fupporting  all  the  particular  energies.  This 
fuppofed  caufe  of  dropfy  is  therefore  equally  erro- 
neous, and  inductive  of  confufion  in  the  patho- 
logy and  practice,  as  the  lad  mentioned. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  fay  any  more  on  this  table; 
as  every  reader  will  clearly  fee^  that  it  is  hypo- 
thetical and  erroneous  in  its  matter,  and  (trained 
and  affected  in  its  form  and  arrangement. 

To  return  to  the  cafe,  the  fubject  of  which 
fuggefted  the  remarks  which  we  have  delivered 
on  the  table  :  After  being  fo  full  upon  the  form, 
of  difeafe  called  a/lhenia,  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  this  difeafe,  denominated  by  phyficians  hydro- 
cephalus internus,  or  a  collection  of  water  in  the 
cavities  at  the  bottom  of  the  brain,  is  the  fame 
however  with  every  other  cafe  of  aflhenia,  or 
idiopathic  affection  depending  upon  debility. 
It  depends  upon  debility  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
prevalent  in  the  exhalent  and  abforbent  part  of 
it,  and  affecting  the  exhalents  and  abforbents 
of  the  brain,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  veffels  that 
perform  the  latter  function,  in  a  more  exquifite 
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manner  than  any  other.  This  is  its  caufc  ;  in 
which  it  (lifters  in  nothing  from  any  other  idio- 
pathic affection  depending  on  weaknefs,  but  in 
the  infignificant  circumftance  of  the  local  part 
of  the  affection.  It  was  an  idiopathic  cafe,  as 
can  be  proved  by  the  found  appearance  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  brain  upon  defection :  in 
which  no  lefion  of  organization  could  be  per- 
ceived, nor  any  local  fault,  excepting  the  effufion 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  into  the  ventricles  ; 
which  was  an  effect,  not  a  caufe,  of  the  difeafe. 
Nay,  it  may  have  been  the  refult  of  that  relaxa- 
tion of  the  extreme  veffcls,  which  univerfally  oc- 
curs in  the  ftruggle  of  death  from  any  caufe 
whatever. 

Hydrocephalus  is  one  of  the  opprobria  medico- 
rum;  there  is  no  well -vouched  inftance  of  any 
fuccefsful  cure  of  it.  But,  as  we  have  faid  upon 
another  occafion,  it  is  a  greater  reproach  to  them 
than  they  are  aware  of.  It  is  their  method  of 
cure  that  occafions  the  fatality  of  the  difeafe. 
Repeated  bleeding,  vomiting,  purging,  clyfter- 
ing,  evacuation  by  urine,  and  in  fome  meafure 
by  the  flfcin  ;  in  one  word,  opening  and  relax- 
ing all  the  excretories,  and  weakening  the  acti- 
vity of  the  abforbents  everywhere,  which  is  the 
undeniable  effect  of  thefe  means  employed  by 
them  for  the  cure  ;  is  the  univerfal  practice  for 
the  cure  of  a  difeafe,  the  caufe  of  which  is  that 
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very  (late  of  the  veflels  which  they  create.  It 
is  not  therefore  wonderful,  that  dropfy  in  all  its 
forms,  and  particularly  in  the  prefent,  mould 
baffle  the  art  of  practitioners.  In  the  prefent 
cafe,  except  a  little  wine,  which  was  of  no  ufe 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  its  quantity,  and  its  effect 
being  counteracted  by  the  other  articles,  and 
which  was  alfo  foon  laid  afide,  every  thing  ad- 
miniftered  to  our  patient  had  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency we  have  pointed  out. 

As  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  was  the  ftate  of  the 
fyftem  already  mentioned,  that  is,  a  diminution 
of  excitement  over  all,  with  predominance  in  a 
certain  part  *  ;  the  indication  of  cure  arifing  from 
that  was  to  increafe  the  excitement  over  all,  and 
therefore  in  the  part  more  efpecially  affected. 
The  patient's  ftrength  was  too  far  gone  to  admit 
of  the  durable  and  found  excitement,  which  food 
and  fuitable  exercife  are  calculated  to  give.  In 
this  cafe,  recourfe  mould  have  been  had  to  the 
more  diffufible  ftimuli :  And,  as  the  debility  was 
not  fo  great  as  to  require  the  ufe  of  the  moft 
powerful  of  thefe,  fuch  as  opium,  volatile  alkali, 
and  sefher  are ;  the  vinous  and  fpirituous  regi- 
men fhould  have  been  employed  to  invigorate 
the  whole  fyftem,  and  the  alimentary  canal  in 
particular.    The  confequence  of  which  would 
have  been,  that  the  depravation  of  appetite  would 

T  3  have 
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have  ceafed,  the  fymptoms  in  the  inteflines  would 
have  difappeared,  the  whole  canal  would  have 
received  increafe  of  tone  and  vigour,  and  the 
fame  falutary  effeft  would  have  been  diffufed 
over  the  whole  fyftem.    This  is  not  reafoning  a 
priori;  repeated  fuccefsful  trials  of  this  method 
of  cure  fufficiently  vouch  its  propriety.    A  cafe 
given  up  by  the  ordinary  practitioners,  was  radi- 
cally cured  in  a  fhort  time  by  my  good  friend 
Dr  Wainman*.  And,  a  little  before  the  time  that 
I  am  writing  this,  another  pupil  of  Dr  Brown's, 
the  ingenious  Mr  Hogan,  performed  a  cure  of 
univerfal  dropfy  upon  an  old  failor  near  80  years 
of  age,  in  a  velfel  that  was  cruifing  in  the  North 
Seas.     This  patient  laboured  under  univerfal 
anafarca  and  afcitic  dropfy.    His  legs  were  fo 
cedematous  as  to  be  fwelled  to  an  enormous 
bulk.    No  evacuant  of  any  kind  was  admini- 
ftered  to  this  patient.    The  cure  was  trufted  to 
fpirituous  regimen  alone  :  And  in  lefs  than  three 
weeks  time,  the  patient  was  conduced  from  the 
jaws  of  death  to  the  mod  entire  and  perfect 
health. 

Every  thing  that  we  have  faid  on  this  cafe  will 
apply  to  thofe  of  afcites  and  hydrothorax  ;  which 
we  are  now  going  to  lay  before  our  reader. 

RICHARD 

*  In  the  fame  way  he  cured  a  dropfy  of  the  tefticle  of 
3  child. 
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RICHARD  THOMSON,  JEt>  1 9* 

March  3.  1781. 
His  abdomen  is  uniformly  fwelled,  tenfe,  and 
gives  evident  figns  of  fluctuation.  He  has  no 
cough ;  neither  is  his  breathing  in  any  degree 
affected,  nor  is  there  any  fwelling  of  his  inferior 
extremities,  even  at  night.  Pulfe  80,  and  full ; 
but  he  has  been  fitting  near  the  fire  .:  urine  not 
diminiflied  in  quantity,  but  fometimes  high  co- 
loured ;  appetite  and  belly  natural  ;  fometimes, 
however,  has  pyrofis  and  colic  complaints.  The 
fwelling  of  his  belly  is  of  a  month's  (landing  ; 
and  was  occasioned  by  a  long  march  in  bad 
weather,  his  feet  being  conftantly  wet.  About 
a  week  after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fwelli-ng, 
his  belly  was  much  more  enlarged  than  at  pre- 
fent,  and  his  legs  were  then  confiderably  fwelled. 
He  had  alfo  at  that  time  fome  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondrium.  The  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
Jiver,  and  the  fwellings  of  his  legs,  difappeared  ; 
and  the  fize  of  his  belly  was  diminifhed  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  cathartics.  At  prefent 
no  pain  is  felt,  nor  can  any  hardnefs  be  perceived 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  About  a  week  before 
he  fet  out  upon  his  march  he  had  the  itch,  for 
which  he  anointed  himfelf  with  fulphur  oint- 
ment, 

T  /j.  4.  In- 
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4- 

Inungr.  Abdomen,  m.  et  v.  Ol.  Cicut.  Cap. 
Pil.  Merc,  gr.x.  om.  nod.  et  gr.v.  om.m. 
Let  him  have  a  bit  of  meat  for  dinner,  and  an 
egg  for  fupper. 

5- 

Repr.  Pil.  et  hab.  Liq.  Punch  ^xij.  quotidie. 
Urine  40  ounces. 

6. 

Urine  only  28  ounces ;  no  change  of  fymp- 
toms. 

Repr.  Med.  2da  quaq.  bora  ad  4"™  ufq.  vicem. 
Syr.  Colchici  3fs.  Incip.  eras  prim.  mane. 
•  7- 

Urine  20  ounces  ;  has  had  but  34  ounces  of 
his  medicine. 

Repr.  Pil.  ad  gr.  xv.  in  die,  et  Syr.  Colch.  ad 
I],  ad  4tam  vicem,  2da  quaq.  hor.  ut  ant. 
8. 

Urine  28  ounces  ;  pulfe  natural;  fleeps  well; 
no  fenfible  effeel:  from  any  of  the  medicines. 
Repr.  Syr.  Colch.  ad  ^j,  ad  fext.  vicem.  Incip. 
eras  mane. 

9- 

Three  (tools  from  the  fyrup  to-day;  36  ounces 
of  urine,  befides  what  was  loft  when  he  went  to 

ftool. 

Omittr.  Syr.  Colch. 
R,  Rad.  Scill.  recent.  3fs.  infund-  in  Vin-  rub. 
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sxij.  per  horas  6.  turn  cola.  Cap.  3fs.  omn« 
hora  ad  4tlm  vicem.  Incip^  eras  prim.  mane. 

10. 

Medicine  purged  him  three  times  yefterday : 
only  20  ounces  of  water  meafured ;  but  the 
greateft  part  could  not  be  meafured,  owing  to 
the  purging. 

Omr.  Vin.    Repr.  Ol.  Cicut. 

1 1. 

Eight  or  nine  ftools  yefterday ;  one  ftool  to- 
day ;  urine  about  60  ounces. 

R.  Rad.  Scill.  recent.  3'ij.  infund.  in  Vin.  Rub- 
5xij.  per  hor.  8.  prius  infrufta  minuta  feca, 
cola ;  et  cap1-  §fs.  2dl  quaque  hora  ad  4"m 
vicem,  nifi  Catharfis  fupervc.  Incip'.  prim, 
mane. 

12. 

Urine  about  80  ounces  ;  vin.  fcill.  of  the  ori- 
ginal ftrength,  the  ftronger  not  being  ready; 
breathing  not  affe&ed. 

Capr.  ftatim  Vin.  Scill.  3j.  poft,  hor.  11.  re- 
pet.  Conf.  Pill. 
I      ^         ,<         ^p  rtf!hto  at*  ^  y. 

Urine  96  ounces ;  abdomen  much  flacker,  and 
lefs ;  no  vifible  effect  from  the  wine  of  to-day. 
Contr.  Med. 

Belly  very  much  fallen ;  urine  eight  pounds. 
Contr,  Med.  Oni',  Pil. 

15- 
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J5- 

Urine  fince  yefterday  only  four  pounds  j  belly 
confiderably  lefs. 

Repr.  Pil.  ad  gr..x.  vefp.  gr.  v.  mane,  et  Vin. 
Scill.  ad  !j.  2d»  quaque  hora  ad  tertiam 
vicem. 

16. 

Urine  fix  pounds ;  belly  continues  to  dimi- 
nifh  ;  two  thin  ftools  laft  night  j  was  a  little  fick 
on  taking  an  ounce  of  his  medicine, 

Omr.  Gin-punch.    Hab\  Vin.  Rub.  !x.  in 
die.  Repr.  Pil.  et  Vin.  Scill. 
17. 

Urine  five  pounds ;  mouth  not  affected ;  threw 
up  the  laft  dofe  of  his  medicine  yefterday ;  has 
not  been  fick  to-day  j  pain  of  his  back  ftill  fe- 
vere  towards  night. 

Appr-  Emplaft-  roborans  lumbis  prope  part, 
dolent.  Repr.  Med. 

18. 

Urine  as  yefterday ;  appearance  of  the  abdo- 
men quite  natural ;  pain  of  his  back  very  fevere, 
fo  that  he  can  neither  walk  or  fit  up. 

Omr.  Pil.  etVin.  Scill.  Hab1.  Vin.  Rub.  ad 
|x.  in  die. 

19. 

Pain  of  his  back  ftill  fevere ;  fwelling  of  the : 
abdomen  ftill  gonej  urine  four  pounds;  has; 

.  beeni 
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been  coftive  thefe  two  days,  and  has  fomc  gripes ; 
breath  never  affe&ed  by  the  medicines. 

R.  Sal.  Glaub.  Sij.  Cryfl.Tart.  !fs. ;  folvr.  ex 
.Aq.  font.  Bxviij.  et  adde  Aq.  Cin.  ten. 
3*ij.  Cap1.  3"v.  om.  hor.  donee  alv.  dejec. 
Incip£.  ftatim.  Injr.  Enem-  com.  ftatim. 
20. 

Belly  quite  fleek ;  urine  not  meafured ;  Gly- 
fter  and  falts  operated  well ;  back  rather  eafier. 
Cap'.  Pulv.  Cort.  Peruv.       3  in  die  ex  Vin. 

21. 

Pain  of  his  back  removed,  but  he  complains 
of  fome  pain  of  his  left  fide ;  flept  well ;  urine  24 
ounces ;  belly  natural  j  belly  completely  fallen. 
Contr.  Med. 

22. 

Free  from  complaint,  except  flight  pain  of  his 
fide  -y  urine  not  meafured. 

Free  from  complaint ;  urine  fix  pounds. 

24. 

Urine  about  fix  pounds ;  no  complaint,  but 
flight  pain  of  the  back,  and  that  not  conftant. 
Repr.  Cortex  ad  3j.  quatuor  in  die,  etVin. 
ut  ant. 

25. 

Urine  five  pounds  j  no  complaint,  but  flight 
pain  of  the  back. 
Contr.  Med. 

26, 
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'yl**it;hi     26.  I 
Urine  five  pounds.  Convale. 

Urine  above  five  pounds ;  fome  fulnefs  about 
the  region  of  the  ftomach  j  good  appetite,  and 
belly  natural ;  epiftaxis  fometimes,  which  he  was 
formerly  fubjecl  to. 

Omr.  Cortex  et  Vin.  Contr.  former  diet. 
April  3. 

Has  had  fevere  gripes,  and  great  diarrhoea, 
fmce  laft  report;  complains  of  drinefs  in  his 
throat. 

Bibat.  Potionis  Cretac.  ^iv.  4"  quaque  hora. 
Incip1.  ftatim.  Hab1.  Hauft.  Anod.  c. 
g".  xxv.  hor.  fom.  Cap1  eras  mane  Sal. 
Glaub.  §ifs.  Cryft.  Tart.  ^fs.  ex  Aq. 
bull-  ftj. 

4- 

Gripes  and  diarrhoea  continued  till  this  morn- 
ing ;  gripes  now  gone;  diarrhoea  continues,  feem- 
ingly  from  the  phyfic  ;  complains  of  thirft ;  but 
he  flept  well-  Pulfe  108  ;  which  it  was  yefter- 
day. v  .  rl  jvte  J 

Repr.  Hauft.  Anod. 

5- 

Diarrhoea  gone  ;  pulfe  natural  ;  abdomen 
fwelled  5  fluctuation  perceivable  ;  urine  five 
pounds. 

6. 
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6. 

Pulfe  about  90 ;  he  has  been  lately  at  the 
fire  :  urine  about  four  pounds,  though  he  drinks 
Jefs  than  formerly  :  frequent  epiftaxis. 

Repr.  Vin.  Scill.  u.  a.  prsefcrip.  ad  ^fs-  om. 
hor.  ad  5cam  vicem.  Incip'.  ftatim. 
7.  , 

Pulfe  natural ;  urine  21  pounds;  but  he  drinks 
little,  having  no  thirft  j  belly  natural ;  he  llept  ill 
thefe  two  nights. 

Repr.  Vin.  Scill.  ad  3j.  om.  hor.  ad  4tam  vi- 
cem, nifi  prius  naufea  fuperv.   Omr.  H.  A. 

8. 

Urine  three  pounds ;  no  ficknefs  from  the 
wine  to-day  ;  no  change  in  the  abdomen  ;  pulfe 
72,  and  ftrong  ;  he  flept  well. 

Repr.  Pil.  Mercur.  ad  gr.  x.  mane  et  vefpere. 
Repr.  Vin.  Scill.  eras  ad  ly  ad  5nm  vicem- 

9* 

Juft  as  yefterday- 
Conf.  Med. 

10. 

Was  made  a  little  fick  by  his  medicine  ye- 
fterday,  and  was  purged  towards  evening  j  pulfe 

natural ;  urine  four  pounds ;  belly  rather  flacker.  94 
Repr.  Vin.  Scill-  et  Pil-  vefp.  Omr.  Pil.  mane. 

1 1. 

Urine     pounds  j  no  other  change. 
Contr.  Med. 

12. 
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12. 

Urine  four  pounds. 
Repr.  Med. 

Urine  as  formerly  j  no  fenfible  change  on  th<S 
abdomen  ;  complains  of  great  ficknefs,  vertigo, 
headach,  thirft,  want  of  appetite  and  fleep'; 
confiderable  diarrhoea  laft  night ;  tongue  dry, 
put  not  foul  j  flun  dry  and  hot- 

Cap*,  hor.  4ta  P.  Ipec.  gr.  xv.  pro  emet.  et 
hab1.  Infuf.  Cham.  mor.  folit-  Capr.  2da  q.  hor. 
P.  C.  P.  9ij.  ex  Vin.  mixt.  Incip1.  pod  Vomit. 
Hab'.  Vin.  Rub.  ft>j.  c.  Aq.  font.  fofs.  in  die. 
Fovr.  crura  per  hor.  i.  vefp. 

Pulfe  138.  Took  one  dofe  of  the  ipec.  at 
four,  and  another  at  fix j  but  threw  up  none  till 
eighty  and  little  then  except  what  he  immediate- 
ly had  taken  down ;  was  very  much  purged  by 
his  medicine  ;  flept  pretty  well  in  the  night, 
and  had  a  flight  moifture  on  his  fkin ;  foon  af- 
ter taking  a  dofe  of  bark  this  morning,  was  fei- 
zed  with  vomiting ;  threw  up  about  three  pounds, 
chiefly  blood,  and  much  of  it  very  florid  ;  head- 
ach continues ;  tongue  foul,  but  moift ;  flight 
diarrhoea ;  little  appetite. 

Repr.  Cortex  ex  Lacl.  Ebutyr. 

R.  Spir.  Vit.  ten.  Syr.  fimp.  aa  Bfs.  Aq.  Rofar. 
Siij.  M.  Capf.  coch.  parv.  4r  in  die,  ex  Aq. 

Vit. 
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Vit.  vel  Vin.  ^iij.  Repr.  Vin.  mixt.  ad  tbj. 

h  15- 

About  4  P.  M.  yefterday,  became  torpid  and 

comatofe,  and  never  after  fpoke  any  ;  about  four 

this  morning,  he  had  an  involuntary  difcharge 

by  (tool,  by  which  many  pounds  of  blood  were 

pafied,  fome  of  it  florid,  fome,  of  it  grumous 

and  coagulated.    A  few  minutes  after,  he  died. 

BETTY  JACKSON,  JEt,  26. 

March  5.  1 78 1. 

Her  legs  and  thighs  are  very  confiderably 
fwelled,  and  leave  the  print  of  the  finger  on 
being  preffed.  The  abdomen  is  very  little 
fwelled,  nor  can  any  fluctuation  be  perceived ; 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach  there  is  fome 
degree  of  fulnefs.  She  has,  befides,  much  cough, 
and  great  dyfpncea,  which  obliges  her  to  fleep 
with  her  head  very  much  raifed.  Her  fleep  is 
difturbed,  and  fhe  frequently  awakes  with  a  (tart. 
The  fwelling  of  the  inferior  extremities  has  con- 
tinued for  feven  weeks :  the  cough  is  near  of  as 
many  months  (landing ;  and,  at  its  firft  com- 
mencement, was  accompanied  by  confiderable 
hsemoptoe.  The  cough  and  dyfpncea  have,  how- 
ever, been  much  aggravated  within  thefe  eleven 

days, 
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days,  when  me  was  delivered  of  a  child  at  trie 
full  time.  Four  days  after  her  delivery  in  this 
hofpital,  fhe  was  feized  with  pains  all  over  the 
abdomen,  and  fhooting  to  her  back.  Thefe  pains 
ftill  continue ;  and  were  preceded  by  a  fit  of  fhi- 
vering,  fucceeded  by  heat  and  fweating.  The 
lochia  ftill  flow ;  but  are  in  very  fmall  quantity, 
and  ferous  ;  in  which  condition  they  have  been 
fince  the  time  of  delivery.  Milk  in  very  fmall 
quantity  ;  urine  fcanty,  and  high-coloured  ;  bel- 
ly loofe,  occafioned  by  the  phyfic  fhe  got  yefter- 
day.  She  has  had,  for  fome  time  previous  to 
delivery,  at  times,  fome  tumour  at  the  umbili- 
cus. It  has  perfectly  difappeared  at  prefent ; 
but  me  fays  it  is  excited  by  fevere  coughing. 
Inungr.  crura,  femora,  et  abd.  m.  et  v.  OI. 
Cicut- 

R.  Pulv.  Cryft.  Tart-  3j.  fc.  hujus  modi  dof.  x« 

cap.  ii>  in  die ;  Gin-punch  Bxij.  in  die. 
A  bit  of  meat  for  dinner,  and  an  egg  for 
fupper. 

6. 

Pulfe  96.  Slept  ill,  but  cannot  lie  down; 
complained  of  fevere  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and 
fome  ficknefs  through  the  night,  and  to-day, 
(ince  (he  took  the  medicines. 

Cap.  ftatim  iij.  dof.  Cryft.  Tart,  et  ij.  iterum 
poft  hor.  3.  nifi  prius  alvus  dejec. 
Injr.  Enem.  com.  vefp.  nifi  prius,  &c. 

17J 
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7- 

Three  dofes  were  taken  immediately,  which 
operated  in  two  hours.  Two  dofes  at  5,  which 
operated  at  7  p.  m.  Pulfe  84.  Skin  cool ;  ap- 
petite bad. 

R.  Cry  ft.  Tart.  fx].  Pulp.  Prun.  Gallic,  §♦ 
Syr.  q.  f.  ut  fr.  Elect,  cujus  capc.  coch.  parv. 
2da  quaque  hora,  donee  alv.  dejec.  Incipc. 
eras  mane. 

8. 

Pulfe  96.  Ele&uary  has  operated  three  times ; 
ftools  and  urine  palfed  infenfibly ;  great  ftupor 
and  delirium ;  fwelling  of  the  legs  much  dimi- 
nifhed. 

Applr.  ftatim  C.  C.  temporibus,  et  educat. 
Sang.  Wii].  Abradr.  Capill.  quam  pri- 
mum  hora  6"  p.  m. 
No  relief  from  the  cupping  and  {having  ;  ftu- 
por and  delirium  continue  ;  three  loofe  ftools 
(from  the  electuary)  fince  one  o'clock,  all  paf- 
fed infenfibly  in  bed;  pulfe  100,  not  very  weak, 
but  with  great  and  frequent  intermiffion;  breath- 
ing fomewhat  laborious,  and  expectoration  diffi- 
cult and  neglected. 

Applr.  ftatim  Emp.  Epifpaft.  ampl.  univerfo 
capiti  et  finapifmi  pedibus. 

9- 

Pulfe  this  morning  84,  at  prefent  120;  fome- 
what more  diftinct,  but  ftools  and  urine  voided' 

U  infenfibly ; 
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inrcnfibly ;  rednefs  on  the  part  where  fhe  lies ; 
diarrhoea  continued  through  the  night. 

Ilepr.  Cryft.  Tart,  ad  3j.  4r  in  die.  Omiit 
Gin-punch. 

R.  Vin.  Rub.  Jx.  Aq.  font.  §vj.  Pulv.  Cort. 
Peruv.  3vj.  Cap1.  2da  quaque  hora. 
Repr.  Sinapif.  vefpere. 

io. 

Speaks  fenfibly,  but  voids  her  urine  and  feces 
infenfibly  in  bed ;  fwelling  of  the  limbs  much 
diminiflied ;  tongue  clean  ;  {kin  cool ;  pulfe  in- 
termits every  fifth  ftroke,  about  80  in  a  minute. 
Contr.  Med. 

11. 

Died  at  7  A.  M. 

Appearances  on  Dissection. 
On  opening  the  head,  a  morbid  adhefion,  of 
a  very  fmall  extent,  was  found,  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  os  occipitis.  It  feemed  to  have  been 
of  long  continuance  ;  the  veffels  of  that  part  be- 
ing more  numerous,  and  the  membrane  thick- 
ened fomewhat.  Below  the  dura  mater,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fluid  was  contained.  The  brain  was 
perfectly  found}  nor  did  the  ventricles  con- 
tain more  than  their  natural  quantity  of  fluids. 
All  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax  were  found ;  but 
the  pericardium  contained  eight  ounces  of  wa- 
ter.   In  the  abdomen  two  pounds  of  water 

were 
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were  found.  The  vifcera  were  all  in  their  na- 
tural Mate ;  except  the  uterus,  which  ftill  was 
much  enlarged,  and  its  inner  furface  a  little  in- 
flamed j  particularly  about  the  os  tineas,  where 
there  appeared  fome  effufion  into  the  fubftance 
of  the  uterus.  Within  the  uterus  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  blood  was  contained.  The  external 
coat  of  the  uterus  was  in  no  degree  affected ; 
neither  were  the  peritoneum,  or  omentum  and 
guts. 

General  Observations. 
We  have  contented  ourfelves  with  pointing 
-out  only  a  few  cafes  of  the  unfuccefsful  and  hurt- 
ful practice  of  phyficians  who  follow  the  gene- 
rally received  plan,  and  with  making  fuch  obfer- 
vations  as  arofe  from  the  circumftances  of  thefe 
cafes  very  minutely  defcribed.  Let  thefe,  there- 
fore, ferve  as  fo  many  examples  in  fact:  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  practice,  which  is  propofed  to 
be  exploded  by  the  new  doctrine.  To  have 
given  as  many  as  might  have  been  collected, 
with  correfponding  obfervations  on  each,  would 
have  fwollen  this  work  to  folios  without  end. 
We  have  at  the  fame  time  been  careful  to  do  all 
manner  of  juftice  to  the  practice  which  we  have 
arraigned,  by  fingling  out  the  gentleman  who  is 
confeffed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  ordinary  practitio- 
ners whofe  practice  we  have  had  accefs  to*.  If  the 
reader,  however,  mould  be  defirous  of  further 

U  2  illuftration 
*  Dr  Gregory. 
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flluftration  of  thisfubjea,  by  examining  more  m- 
ftances  of  the  common  practice,  we  refer  him  to 
the  regifters  of  the  Infirmary  at  large  ;  and,  be- 
fides  thefe,  to  a  pradical  work  lately  publifhed, 
intitled,  Clinical  Experiments ;  by  comparing 
which  with  the  practice  introduced  by  the  new 
doctrine,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exercife 
his  judgment  and  difcernment  of  the  truth. 

We  formerly  gave  a  full  defcription  of  the 
gout ;  and  mewed  it  to  be  a  difeafe  depending 
upon  debility,  arid  to  be  cured  by  ftimulating 
and  invigorating  powers.  We  afTerted,  that 
afthma  was  precifely  of  the  fame  nature,  from  its 
arifing  from  the  fame  caufe,  and  being  cured  by 
the  fame  precife  management.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  was  applied  to  epilepfy,  palfy,  the  greatefl: 
number  of  the  cafes  denominated  apoplexy,  and 
to  hyfteria.  It  will  alfo  appear,  from  the  view 
of  local  diarrhoea  narrated  above  *,  and  the  ob- 
fervations  made  on  it  f ;  from  idiopathic  diar- 
rhoea J,  and  the  obfervations  following  it  ||,  and 
others  on  its  cure  §,  that  a  cafe  of  difeafe,  con- 
filling  of  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  and  particu- 
larly vomiting,  fometimes  with  purging,  fome- 
times without  it,  and  fometimes  with  a  coftive 
belly,  denominated  dyfpepfia,  or  Jlotnacb-colic,  di- 
arrhea, or  loofenefs,  and  colic ;  it  will  appear,  I 

fay, 

*  Seepage  188.       f  Page  192.       J  Page  212. 
||  Page  214.         §  Page  217. 
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•fay,  that  this  cafe,  fo  varied  in  its  external  ap- 
pearance, is  precifely  of  the  fame  nature  with 
thofe  we  have  formerly  defcribed  ;  and  that  they 
are  ajl  but  one  and  the  fame  general  form  of 
difeafe,  the  difeafe  which  we  have  denominated 
afthenia.  Of  the  laft- mentioned  cafe  we  mail 
foon  give  an  example  or  two  in  fuller  illuftration 
of  the  idea  juft  now  delivered. 

But  there  are  many  other  cafes,  fuppofed  wide- 
ly different  from  each  other,  and  from  the  ge- 
neral form  to  which  we  refer  them  all,  as  con- 
ftituting  one  and  the  fame  identical  difeafe,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  external  appearance  of  fome 
of  the  fymptoms,  which  never  amounts  to  any 
real  difference,  and  in  the  degree  of  debility  oc- 
curring in  the  feveral  cafes  ;  raoft  of  thefe  flill 
remain  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Two  of  them,  the 
inflammation  appearing  in  the  gout,  and  the  in- 
flammation, real  or  fuppofed,  occurring  in  the 
courfe,  and  particularly  towards  the  end,  of  ty- 
phus, have  already  been  explained  ;  and  proved 
to  be  affections  precifely  of  the  fame  kind  as  the 
other  fymptoms,  which  are  all  fymptoms  of  evi- 
dent debility :  they  are  therefore  to  be  under- 
ftood  to  belong  to  the  cafes  of  debility,  which 
we  have  referred  to  general  afthenia.  And  we 
expect,- that  enough  has  been  faid  to  incline  the 
reader,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  to  think 
they  mould  be  difpofed  in  that  manner. 

U  3  Of 
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Of  thofe  which  we  are  now  to  add,  intermittents 
have  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
head  of  difeafe.  But  the  hot  fit,  which  is  a  di- 
ftinguifhing  part  in  their  courfe,  has  never  been 
looked  upon  as  depending  upon  debility.  Its  re- 
femblance  to  the  ftate  of  the  body  taking  place 
in  that  phlogiftic  form  of  difeafe,  has  been  the 
circumftance  which  chiefly  mi  fled  phyficians. 
They  have  at  no  time  poflefled  fo  much  philo- 
fophical  turn,  as  to  have  been  in  any  condition 
to  difcem  falfe  appearances  from  real  ftates.  On 
the  contrary,  their  propensity  to  mark  fo  many 
real  differences  of  morbid  ftate,  as  their  hiftories 
furniflied  of  apparent  ones,  has  been  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  immenfe  volumes  of  diagnoftics, 
and,  of  late,  of  all  the  nofological  diftinftions, 
which  have  diftorted  the  pathology,  and  per<- 
verted  the  practice  of  phyfic  :  A  glaring  example 
of  which  we  have  in  the  prefent  cafe.  But  we 
aflert,  that  the  hot  fit  of  intermittents  is  the  fame 
in  kind  with.the  cold  one  ;  differing  only  in  this, 
that  the  debility,  which  is  their  common  caufe, 
undergoes  fome  diminution  in  the  hot  lit,  while 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  frill  debility.  The  proof 
of  this  is  incontrovertible.  A  ftate  of  debility 
conftitutes  the  cold  fit,  which  we  are  warranted 
to  conclude  from  the  whole  concourfe  of  Symp- 
toms, as  well  as  from  the  known  debilitating 
effecl:  of  the  feveral  exciting  powers  j  the  confi- 
de rati  on 
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deration  of  which,  as  our  book  is  fwelling  in  our 
hands,  we  muft  difpenfe  with  here,  referring 
our  reader  to  the  new  doctrine  in  which  this  fad 
is  proved  *.    Another  argument  for  the  hot  fit 
depending  upon  debility  is,  its  being  preceded 
by  the  cold  one  ;  for,  if  the  cold  fit,  as  has  been 
proved,  depends  upon  debil'ty,  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  nature  of  things  that  its  effect  will  be 
increafed  action  or  exceffive  vigour,  a  ftate  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  that  which  the  caufe  is 
Tuited  to  produce.  Phyficians  have  had  recourfe 
here  to  their  paradoxical  notion,  that  the  living 
fyftem  has  a  power,  when  the  ordinary  caufe  of 
excitement  is  diminimed,  to  increafe  it,  and  pro- 
duce it  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  ordinary 
caufe  can  do  from  its  own  internal  energy.  This 
idea  has  been  fufficiently  refuted  f .   It  is  a  piece 
of  Staahlianifm  fet  afide  with  the  refutation  of 
that  doctrine  J.    Since,  therefore,  it  is  an  imagi- 
nary property  of  the  living  fyftem,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  in  explanation  of  any  real  phenomenon, 
and  is  confequently  inadequate  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  hot  fit  of  intermittent^.    In  the  next 
place,  if  the  hot  fit  of  intermittents  confifted  in 
exceffive  action  or  vigour,  it  would  be  the  fame 
ftate  with  that  which  conftitutes  the  phlogiftic 
form  of  difeafe,  and  would  be  remediable  by 

U  4  the 
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the  fame  means  of  cure  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  perip- 
neumony, or  the  phlogiftic  difeafe  accompanied 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  hot  fit 
of  intermittents,  would  yield  to  the  fame  plan  of 
cure. 

But,  I  would  aik  any  phyfician  if  that  be  the 
truth  ?  Are  bleeding,  purging,  abltinence  from 
meat  and  drink,  and  the  ufe  of  every  debilitating 
evacuatory  power,  which  are  the  remedies  fuited 
to  remove  peripneumony,  alfo  proper  to  carry 
off  the  hot  fit  of  intermittents  ?  Nobody  will  fay 
fo.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  plan  of  cure  would 
be  found  completely  destructive,  efpecially  in, 
the  pureft  ftate  of  the  difeafe  as  it  occurs  in  warm 
countries.  Nay,  it  is  generally  agreed  among 
phyficians,  that,  and  only  fometimes,  with  the 
exception  of  fpring  intermittents  in  a  cold  coun- 
try, bleeding,  which  is  the  mod  powerful  re- 
medy to  remove  peripneumony*,  is  highly  de- 
trimental in  intermittent  fevers.  The  laft  argu- 
ment we  Ihall  bring,  is  the  effect  of  the  remedies 
•which  have  been  found  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of 
this  modification  of  difeafe.  Thefe  are  of  late, 
the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  in  former  times,  the  fe- 
veral  diffufible  ftimuli,  as  wine,  &c.  which  ope- 
rate by  increafing  excitement.  Our  conclufion 
from  the  two  laft  arguments,  therefore,  is,  That., 
fmce  debilitating  powers  are  hurtful,  and  ftimu- 
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lant  ones  effectual  remedies  againfl  the  hot  fit  of 
intermittents,  they  cannot  depend  upon  increafed, 
and  confequently  muft  arife  from  diminifhed,  ex- 
citement; and  from  the  fame,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  arguments,  the  conclufion  is  irresistible, 
that  the  hot  fit  of  intermittents  is  not  different  in 
kind  from  the  other  parts  of  the  difeafe,  but  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  them,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree. If  bleeding  is  hurtful,  and  the  diffusible 
ftimuli,  when  given  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fit, 
as  effectual  as  when  they  are  given  in  the  cold, 
which  is  an  undeniable  fact,  there  is  no  getting 
rid  of  the  conclufion  we  have  drawn.  The  hot 
fit,  therefore,  of  intermittents,  muft  now  be  un- 
derstood as  making  nothing  againfl  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  new  doctrine. 

Inflammatory  congestions  either  arife,  or  are 
fuppofed  to  arife,  in  the  courfe  of  intermittent 
fevers.  Thefe,  by  the  Staahlians,  were  imputed 
to  the  ufe  of  the  bark;  by  Boerhaave,  to  the  pre- 
mature ufe  of  it :  And  they  both,  as  well  as  all 
their  followers,  and  every  writer  or  teacher,  with 
whofe  doctrines  we  have  any  acquaintance,  have 
all  agreed  that  this  affection  is  of  an  active  phlo- 
giftic  nature.  But  that  opinion  is  fufficiently 
elided  by  a  long  train  of  facts  which  have  fince 
been  detected.  The  fimple  ftate  of  which  is, 
that  it  was  not  the  bark  which  produced  abdo- 
minal congestions,  whether  fuppofed  or  real ;  but 
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the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  fuffered  to  go  on,  or 
increafed,  by  the  means  employed  for  the  cure  of 
it.  For  the  refult  of  univerfal  experience  now, 
with  refpect  to  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  is,  that  the 
more  early  it  is  adminiftered,  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful  is  its  operation  in  removing  the  difeafe,  and 
in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  this  as  well  as 
every  other  morbid  affe&ion.  And  we  have 
further  to  add,  that  if  ever  the  bark  fails,  which 
I  have  heard  frequently  happens,  it  is  not  from 
any  tendency  of  its  acYion  to  be  hurtful,  but 
from  the  infufficiency  of  that  action.  It  is  a  much 
weaker  ftimulus  than  the  diffufible  ones,  of 
which  we  have  now  made  fuch  frequent  mention. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
rifes  to  the  height  of  producing  fuch  a  violent 
ftate  of  it  as  occurs  in  the  malignant  intermittents 
and  remittents  of  warm  countries,  in  that  cafe 
it  is  very  injudicious,  and  incompatible  with  all 
the  principles  of  our  new  doctrine,  to  truft  the 
cure  to  it  alone.  As  the  debility  in  this  is  nearly 
the  greateft  that  occurs  in  any  cafe,  the  power 
of  the  remedies  mould  be  accommodated  to  that, 
and  therefore  the  moft  diffufible  ftimuli  employed, 
fuch  as  opium,  &c.  And  after  the  fyftem  has, 
from  the  ufe  of  thefe,  received  a  confiderable 
increafe  of  excitement,  and  is  now  raifed  to  the 
ftate  of  this,  in  which  the  ordinary  milder  cafes 
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of  intermittent  fever  confifts,  then  it  is  that  re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  the  bark,  and  other  lefs 
diffufible,  but  more  permanent,  ftimuli.  Of  this 
alfo  we  have  proof  from  actual  cures  of  obftinate 
intermittents  performed  upon  this  principle  ;  of 
which  I  fhall  give  a  ftriking  example.  Two 
children,  who  loft  both  their  parents  in  Lincoln- 
mire  Fens,  were  thence  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
to  be  brought  up  and  taken  care  of  by  a  relation 
there :  They  had  had  the  endemic  fever  of  the 
firfl  mentioned  place  hanging  about  them  for 
many  months,  and  were  completely  cured  in  a 
few  days  by  the  ufe  of  the  diffufible  ftimuli. 

From  this  and  other  inftances  that  could  be 
adduced,  from  the  fuccefs  of  a  near  approach 
to  intoxication  employed  by  the  country  people, 
from  the  fuccefs  of  the  practice  of  Riverius  *  by 
fimilar  means,  before  the  bark  was  difcovered, 
and  from  the  large  analogy  of  the  certain  efficacy 
of  this  method  of  cure  in  all  other  cafes  of  fimilar 
debility ;  we  hefitate  not  to  conclude,  that  the 
affection  in  the  abdomen,  whether  taken,  or 
miftaken,  for  congeftion,  though  it  may  be  in- 
flammatory, is  precifely  the  fame  in  kind  with 
the  other  fymptoms,  arifes  from  the  fame  debi- 
litating powers,  confifts  in  the  fame  ftate  of  de- 
bility, and  is  to  be  removed  by  the  fame  ftimu* 
lant  remedies  f.    But  we  have  proved  above, 
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that  all  the  other  fymptoms,  not  even  excepting 
the  ftate  which  conftitutes  the  hot  fit,  are  fymp- 
toms of  debility.  And  the  proof,  which  we  have 
adduced  of  the  inflammation  of  the  gout,  and 
of  the  fuppofed  or  real  one  occurring  in  the 
end  of  typhus,  and  of  the  hot  fit  in  the  febrile 
cafe  we  fpeak  of,  being  afthenic  fymptoms,  as 
well  as  all  the  reft  conftituting  the  refpe&ive 
cafes,  furnifhes  another  analogy,  that  adds  irre- 
fiftible  force  to  the  conclufion  we  have  drawn. 
From  which  our  corollary  is,  That  the  abdo- 
minal congeftions  in  inter mittents,  which  have 
made  fuch  a  noife  in  the  books  and  the  fchools 
of  phyfic,  are  either,  like  many  others,  an  ima- 
ginary affe&ion,  or,  if  real,  an  inflammatory 
afthenic  one.  Confequently,  inftead  of  afford- 
ing an  argument  againft  the  fundamental  propo- 
rtion of  the  new  doctrine,  it  gives  a  very  power- 
ful fupport  to  it. 

The  appearance  of  the  throat  *,  called  from 
thence  gangrenous  fore  throat  j ;  and  the  fimilarity 
of  painful  feeling  and  inflammatory  afpecl:  in  fe- 
veral  larger  joints,  in  the  paflive  or  chronic 
rheumatifm,  to  fymptoms  fimilar  in  their  appear- 
ance, but  radically  different  in  their  nature,  in 
active  or  acute  ;  have  proved  another  ftumbling- 
block  to  phyficians,  by  which  they  have  been 
precipitated  into  an  abyfs  of  error,  both  in  the 

patho- 
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pathology  and  practice  j  and  from  which  their 
ignorance  of  the  truth  mifled  them  into  the  be- 
lief, that  thefe  appearances  afforded  an  infuper- 
able  objection  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  new  doctrine,  But  here  again,  as  ufual,  they 
are  all  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  their  own  delu- 
five  conceit.  The  inflammation  of  the  throat  in 
the  former  cafe,  and  of  the  larger  joints,  or  the 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe,  is  as  differ- 
ent from  the  correfponding  inflammatory  affec- 
tion in  the  inflammatory  fore  throat  and  acute 
rheumatifm,  as  any  morbid  affection  can  be  from 
any  other.  In  the  prefent  cafes,  it  originates 
from  the  fame  exciting  powers,  confifts  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  excitement,  and  is  to  be  removed 
by  the  fame  degree  of  ftimulus  in  the  remedies, 
as  all  the  other  fymptoms.  In  a  word,  the  caufe  is 
debility ;  and  the  indication  of  cure  is  ftimulant 
operation ;  which  is  the  converfe  of  the  cafes  to 
which  thefe  are  oppofed.  Thefe  laft  mentioned 
affections,  therefore,  are  to  be  added  to  thofe 
which  we  have  mentioned  before,  as  fo  many 
corroborations  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  by  no 
means  raifing  any  objection  againit  it.  Phyfi- 
cians,  mifled  by  their  idea  of  the  local  part  of 
the  general  affections  we  here  fpeak  of,  have 
univerfally  followed  a  plan  of  cure  diametrically 
oppofite  to  the  one  jufl  now  hinted.  But  their 
univerfal  want  of  fuccefs,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 

mifchief 


mifchief  arifing  from  their  practice,  fupplies  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  our  laft  con- 
clufion. 

The  cynanche  tonfillaris,  in  the  language  of 
nofologifts,  in  its  firfl:  appearance,  efpecially  in 
young  and  robuft  perfons,  is  very  generally  a 
phlogiftic  difeafe,  and  confequently  fuch  as  is 
pretty  well  treated  upon  the  common  pra&ice. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  after  it  has  once 
happened  to  any  perfon,  it  is  very  liable  to  re- 
turn ;  and  often  with  fuch  obftinacy  and  fre- 
quency, as  to  chequer  the  patient's  life  with  the 
alternate  ftates  of  perfect  health,  and  of  a  very 
painful  and  troublefome  difeafe.  While  it  is 
phlogiftic  at  firfl,  its  after  recurrence,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  in  different  cafes,  continues  to  be 
the  fame.  But,  in  mod  cafes,  a  period  arrives, 
fooner  or  later,  when  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  is 
totally  changed.  From  the  patient's  caution  to 
avoid  the  firfl  form  of  his  difeafe  ;  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  phyficians,  fo  often  pointed  out 
in  this  work,  of  any  other,  and  therefore  their 
perfevering  in  the  plan  of  cure  that  only  Anted 
the  firfl ;  the  afthenic  diathefis,  or  a  flate  of  uni- 
verfal  debility,  fuccceds  to  the  phlogiftic,  which 
is  a  flate  of  morbid  excefs  in  vigour ;  and  the 
phlogiftic  inflammation  of  the  throat  fucceeds  to 
the  afthenic  inflammation  of  the  fame  part.  Phy- 
ficians, it  would  appear,  never  difcerned  that 
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difference  ;  and  therefore  they  have,  by  a  long 
and  laborious  procefs,  converted  the  beft  into 
the  worft  conftitutions.  Nay,  there  are  not 
wanting  inftances  of  death  being  the  refult  of 
their  practice,  though  the  circumftances  of  the 
cafe  were  fuited  to  bear  up  againft  a  vaft  extent 
of  improper  practice.  Every  word  that  we  have 
faid  on  this  fubjecl,  applies  in  a  much  higher 
degree  to  two  cafes,  equally  contrafted  as  thofe 
we  have  been  (peaking  of,  and  equally  under- 
ftood  by  phyficians  to  be  the  fame,  viz.  rheuma- 
tifm  and  rheumatalgia:  Which  we  pafled  over  in 
a  few  words,  referving  what  we  had  to  fay  upon 
the  fubjecl:  to  what  might  occur  in  this  place. 

Rheumatifm  is  a  raoft  phlogiftic  difeafe,  and 
therefore  requires  a  fum  total  of  debilitating 
powers,  greater  than  ever  was  thought  of  be- 
fore the  new  doctrine.  But  when  that  exquifite 
plan  of  cure  is  applied  to  it,  it  is  removed  in  a 
few  days.  I  have  however  known,  what  they 
took  for  the  fame  difeafe,  to  laft  40  years  ;  du- 
ring all  which  time  the  phyficians  took  it  for  the 
acute  rheumatifm,  and  therefore  plied  the  pa- 
tient with  bleeding,  ftarving,  and  purging.  The 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  all  the  com- 
plaints increafed  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  method  of  cure,  the  pains  became  more  ge- 
neral and  more  exquifite,  and  a  diminution  of  all 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  enfued.  The 
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lofs  of  voluntary  motion  amounted  to  that 
which  conftitutes  formal  palfy j  nor  did  the  in- 
voluntary motions  efcape  the  effed  of  the  uni- 
verfal  debility.  This,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
was  the  fate  of  a  gentleman  in  this  country  of 
very  confiderable  rank,  who  died  feveral  years 
ago,  wbofe  father  is  ftill  alive,  enjoying  good 
health,  about  the  age  of  90,  and  who,  if  he 
had  been  properly  managed,  in  all  probability 
might  have  attained  his  father's  age. 

Ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  eye,  is  com- 
monly, in  its  firft  appearance,  a  phlogiftic  dif- 
eafe,  and  properly  treated  upon  the  ordinary 
practice.  But  there  are  cafes  of  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  which  never  are  phlogiftic  :  And  the 
phlogiftic  cafe,  according  to  what  we  faid  on  the 
paflive  or  afthenic  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
foon  degenerates  into  the  afthenic.  But,  while 
thefe  difeafes  are  fo  diftinft  from  each  other, 
phyficians  never  obferved  any  diftin&ion  in  their 
method  of  cure.  The  afthenic  ophthalmia,  like 
the  afthenic  cafes  which  we  have  been  juft  now 
fpeaking  of,  is  in  every  refpedl:  treated  as  a 
phlogiftic.  Our  author  has  experienced  both 
forms  of  this  affe&ion ;  and  the  refult  of  that 
experience  is,  a  confirmation  of  every  thing  we 
have  faid  upon  the  diftincYion  between  active  and 
paffive,  acute  and  chronic,  phlogiftic  and  afthe- 
nic, inflammation. 
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We  have  now  fufficiently  explained  the  nature 
of  inflammatory  appearance ;  and  to  fuch  phy- 
ficians  as  have  fenfe,  inftead  of  opening  up  a 
fubjeft  of  controverfy,  we  have  laid  before  them 
a  large  view,  and  placed  it  in  fuch  a  clear  light, 
that  they  mud  intuitively  difcern  it  in  its  whole 
extent.  At  the  fame  time,  fo  fimple  is  this  view, 
fo  conformable  to  all  the  phenomena,  fo  illuftra- 
tive  of  all  the  inconfiftencies  and  contradictions 
accompanying  every  other  opinion  hitherto  enter- 
tained of  the  fubjeel:,  that  phyficians  muft  wonder 
it  was  not  the  firft  that  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
obfervers.  The  reafon  for  that,  however,  is 
evident.  Phyficians  have  feldom  been  engaged 
in  obfervation,  and  feldomer  in  a  train  to  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  it.  Ufelefs  particulars 
have  been  their  only  object:  of  purfuit.  They 
have  fkimmed  upon  the  furface  of  things,  with- 
out diving  into  the  treafures  lying  hid  below. 
Nature*s  uniformity  was  unknown  to  them.  A 
fuppofed  complication  and  incoherence  in  her 
works,  was  the  only  idea  that  guided  them  in 
their  refearches.  Hence,  with  refpect  to  that 
part  of  nature  which  belongs  to  their  profeflion, 
fimplicity  and  uniformity,  connection  and  co- 
herence, have  been  fo  little  fufpected,  that,  from 
the  days  of  Celfus  to  the  prefent,  the  rnofl  in- 
telligent of  the  profeflion  have  confidered  it  as 
altogether  conjectural.     This,  however,  could 
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not  have  been  the  ftate  of  the  art,  had  its  caTti- 
vators  fet  out  with  the  juft  and  philofophical 
principle,  which  fuggefted  the  whole  detail  of 
the  new  doftrine,  That  nature  is  fimple,  uni- 
form, and  confiftent ;  and  had  they  inquired 
into  every  particular,  viewed  in  that  light,  and 
compared  it  with  other  particulars,  and  thefe 
with  others,  till  they  rofe  to  a  general  fad,  and, 
from  feveral  of  thefe,  proceeded  to  an  univerfal 
one.    But  no  writer,  no  leader  in  the  fchools,. 
either  knew  this  to  be  the  only  road  to  im- 
provement in  the  profeffion,  or  had  it  in  their 
power  to  proceed  in  it.    The  inquiry  into  par- 
ticulars, required  time,  and  patience,  and  labour. 
It  was  repeated  exercife  in  every  one  of  the  par- 
ticulars, and  confidering  each  in  every  point  of 
view,  with  a  diligent  comparifon  and  adjuft- 
ment  of  them,  fo  as  to  bring  out  a  fundamental 
and  univerfal:  faft  or  principle,  agreeing  with 
each  and  all  the  particulars,  to  which  each  and 
all  of  thefe  reciprocally  applied,  that  promifed 
either  improvement  or  difcovery.    Such  a  dif- 
covery  has  been  made,  and  precifelyin  the  man- 
ner juft  now  described.   A  previous  inquiry  into 
the  whole  detail  of  the  phenomena  of  life  *,  has 
been  inftituted.     Several  particular  fads  have 
been  carefully,  painfully,  and  patiently  compared 
with  each  other.    General  fafts  have  been  de- 
duced 
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duced  from  thefe,  and  a  univerfal  or  fundamental 
one  from  the  general.  The  phlegmafise,  or  phlo- 
gillie  difeafes  with  inflammation,  were  firft  af- 
certained.  After  that,  the  phlogiftic  exanthe- 
mata were  inquired  into,  and  found  to  differ  irt 
no  effential  circumftance  from  them  f  .  Our 
author's  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  gene- 
ral difeafes  accompanied  with  a  difcharge  of 
blood,  Thefe,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion 
of  their  being  phlogiftic  through  their  whole 
courfe,  and  therefore  to  that  extent  requiring  the 
ordinary  plan  of  practice,  he  difcerned,  and  with 
a  degree  of  doubt,  which  he  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined, to  be  only  phlogiftic  in  their  beginning  ; 
but,  that  afterwards,  and  perhaps  even  at  firft, 
they  were  purely  afthenic.  We  have  already 
obferved  the  light,  which  his  own  experience  on 
the  gout  J,  and  his  obfervation  on  afthma,  have 
thrown  upon  thefe  difeafes ;  proving  them,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  cafes.,  which  were  afterwards 
taken  notice  of,  to  be  purely  afthenic,  contrary 
to  every  idea  hitherto  entertained  by  phyficians. 
With  thefe.,  in  the  progrefs  of  his  inquiry  and 
comparifon,  he  difcovered,  that  epilepfy,  idiopa- 
thic apoplexy,  palfy,  hyfteria,  and  idiopathic 
dropfy  in  all  its  forms,  were  to  be  conjoined  |J, 
laftly,  he  has  given  fuch  an  explanation  of  the 
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phenomena,  which  we  have  been  jufl  now  Fay- 
ing before  the  reader,  as  to  (hew  their  perfect 
conformity  with  his  fundamental  principle,  and 
their  inexplicability  upon  any  other.  The  dif- 
eovery  of  the  hot  fit  of  intermittents,  and  of  the 
feveral  afthenic  inflammations,  is  now  com- 
pleted ;  and  every  embarraffment,  which  arofe 
from  all  views  hitherto  taken  of  them,  is  now 
perfectly  removed.  In  one  word,  fo  far  as  we 
have  hitherto  proceeded,  not  only  has  ample 
proof  been  brought,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
morbid  affections,  depending  upon  a  caufe  hi- 
therto unknown  to  phyficians,  viz.  debility,  but 
that  thefe  can  be  all  united  into  one  identical 
form  of  difeafe,  in  which  no  cafe  differs  from 
any  other  but  in  degree.  The  amount,  therefore, 
of  the  whole  is,  that,  while  the  phlogiftic  cafes 
eonftitute  one  form*,  the  afthenic  all  unite  to 
conftitute  another  ;  and  therefore  there  are  only 
two  difeafes  affecting  the  whole  fyftem :  and  that 
every  thing  elfe,  which  from  the  ignorance  of 
phyficians  has  been  denominated  difeafe,  is  only 
local  affection.  Which,  as  it  effentially  differs, 
from  the  former,  mould  alfo  be  diftinguifhed. 
from  it  by  difference  of  appellation.  But  this 
nomenclature,  though  juft  and  exact,  and  flow- 
ing from  philofophical  difcrimination,  will  be  as 
new  to  phyficians  as  the  view  of  the  living  fyftem, 

which. 
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which  fuggefted  it.  They  have  talked  of  uni- 
verfal,  general,  and  local  difeafes ;  but  that  was 
mere  talk  :  The  meaning  of  thefe  words  was 
unknown  to  them. 

We  mall  now  give  a  few  other  cafes,  which 
have  alfo  been  fuppofed  fo  many  difeafes,  diffe- 
rent from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  thofe  cafes 
which  we  have  proved  to  belong  all  to  the  fame 
form  of  difeafe.  We  mall  mew  the  error  of  that 
opinion;  and  prove,  that  the  cafes  fo  judged  of, 
are  alfo  all  reducible  to  the  general  form  ws 
fpeak  of. 

There  is  a  cafe  of  difeafe,  the  moft  frequent 
of  all  others,  except  the  common  cold,  or  catarrh^ 
as  it  is  called  byphyficians.  It  fometimes  mews  it- 
felf  by  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  as  lofs  of 
appetite,  loathing  of  food,  naufea,  and  thefe  arifing 
fometimes  to  formal  vomiting,  accompanied  with 
marks  of  inflation,  and  fometimes  acute  pain,  in 
the  region  of  the  ftomach.  At  other  times,  with 
more  or  lefs  of  the  fymptoms  juft  now  defcribed, 
it  diftinguifhes  itfelf  by  a  loofe  belly,  and  gripes, 
and  other  uneafy  feelings  in  the  track  of  the  in- 
terlines.   It  varies  ftill  further  on  other  occa- 
fions,  by  mewing  itfelf  in  the  form  of  obflinate 
coftivenefs,  with  borborigmi  as  phyficians  call 
it,  that  is,  a  certain  noife  in  the  inteftinal  canal ; 
and  by  pain  more  or  lefs  fixed,  fometimes  very 

X  3  fixed 


fixed  and  very  fevere.    In  the  lad  cafe,  vomit- 
ing often  fupervenes,  fometimes  bilious,  at  others 
ftercoraceous.  The  mod  common  feat  of  the  fixed 
pain  is  above  or  within  the  upper  part  of  the 
haunch-bone,  by  anatomifts  called  os  ilium.  While 
that  is  the  cafe,  at  the  fame  time  the  feat  of  the 
pain  is  in  the  oppofite  fide,  where  the  great  gut 
takes  a  fweep,  or  makes  a  turn,  called  the  ftg- 
vicid flexure  of  the  colon.    With  refpect  to  thefe 
varied  appearances,  when  the  complaints  are 
chiefly  of  the  flomach,  nofologifts  confider  them 
as  forming  what  they  call  a  genus  of  difeafe,  that 
is,  a  difeafe  different  in  kind  from  any  other ; 
and  many  are  the  others  which  they  fuppofe  fa 
different.    To  this  genus  they  give  the  name  of 
dyfpepfta  *.  The  concourfe  of  fymptoms  compre- 
hended in  the  fecond  part  of  our  defcription,  the 
fame  nofologifts  confider  as  another  genus  of 
difeafe,  different  from  the  laft  as  well  as  from 
every  other  ;  and  they  give  it  the  name  of  diar- 
rhoea f . 

In  the  part  of  the  defcription,  of  which  coftive- 
nefs  is  a  diflinguifhing  fymptom,  they  find  ano- 
ther genus,  likewife  different  from  both  the  laft 
mentioned,  and  from  all  others;  to  this  they 
give  the  name  of  colic  \.  Further,  when  the 
vomiting,  which  we  fpoke  of,  fupervenes  upon 

the 
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the  lafl  mentioned  concourfe,  they  confider  the 
difeafe  in  this  part  of  its  progrefs  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding  ftage  which  they  de- 
nominate colic  ;  and  they  call  it  an  ilius  *.  And, 
from  the  appearances  which  prefent  themfelves 
on  difle&ion,  they  tell  you  twenty  idle  (lories 
about  the  ftate  of  the  interlines  within  ;  as  if  the 
fituation  of  the  part,  produced  by  the  full  courfe 
of  a  difeafe  which  proved  fatal,  lhould  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  fame  with  what  took  place  in  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe.  They  Mop  not 
here.  For,  when  the  fixed  pain  happens  to  in- 
vade the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  in  confequence  of 
its  caufe  affecling  the  great  gut  in  the  part  which 
we  have  defcribed ;  from  the  vicinity  of  that  part 
to  the  left  kidney,  they  fuppofe  this  kidney  to 
be  the  feat  of  the  pain.  And  then,  like  a  Pro- 
teus, or  the  effects  of  Morpheus  upon  the  ima- 
gination in  dreaming,  the  morbid  cafe,  which, 
under  all  thefe  varied  appearances,  we  mall 
prove  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  not  only  in  itfelf, 
notwithstanding  of  thefe  appearances,  but  with 
all  the  aflhenic  cafes  which  we  have  hitherto 
taken  notice  of,  is  metamorphofed  by  the  dreams 
of  phyficians  into  what  they  call  a  nephritis  caU 
culofa  forfooth.  Which  is  another  genus,  accord- 
ing to  them,  equally  different  from  thofe  we  have 
related,  and  from  all  other  genera  of  the  fup- 

X  4  pofed 
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pofed  circle  of  difeafes,  differing  ad  infinitum  ac- 
cording to  their  hopeful  notions.  Here  we  can- 
not  help  obferving  upon  the  prefent  and  every 
other  part  of  medical  philofophy,  Vith  a  great 
philofopher  in  ethics,  that  "  the  whole  is  a 
"  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inextricable  myftery." 
But  we  go  further  than  him  when  he  adds,  that 
"  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  fufpenfe  of  judgment, 
"  appear  to  be  the  only  refult  of  our  moft  ac- 
"  curate  fcrutiny  into  the  fubjea,"  For  we 
can  demonftrate,  withrefpecl  to  the  fubjeel:  under 
our  inquiry  at  prefent,  that  the  whole  is  as  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  truth,  as  incoherent  con- 
ceptions, without  exercife  of  judgment,  refe- 
rence to  fact,  or  confiftency  among  themfelves, 
can  be.  If  I  know  the  truth,  I  can  fit  down  and 
compofe  a  propofition  geometrically  oppofite  to 
it,  as  a  ftraight  line  is  the  rule  by  which  we  can 
only  judge  of  the  deviations  from  that  direction 
which  conftitute  a  curve  line.  A  perfon  may  be 
fo  bewildered,  and  fo  wrapped  up  in  darknefs,  as 
to  wander  any  given  time,  while  he  is  at  no  great 
diftance  from  his  own  houfe.  In  this  ftate  of  aber- 
ration, he  may  be  fuppofed  fometimes  to  approach 
it,  at  others  to  recede  from  it,  and  therefore  not 
always  equally  diflant  from  the  object  of  his  pur- 
fuit.  But,  till  the  darknefs  is  difpelled,  and  the 
objects  around  him  illuminated,  and  confequent- 

ly  the  one  he  is  in  quell  of,  nothing  but  mere 
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chance  can  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  his  de- 
ftination.  But  if  the  fame  perfon,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  falfe  appearances  which  conftantly 
prefent  themfelves  to  bewildered  travellers,  fhould 
fuppofe  his  houfe  in  a  very  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  in  this  delufory 
ftate  of  his  fenfes,  he  might  wander  to  all  eter- 
nity, and  never  get  to  his  own  houfe.  This  k 
the  ftate  of  phyficians  in  their  inquiries  after 
truth.  They  are  loft  in  the  utter  darknefs,  or1 
falfe  light,  of  their  imaginations ;  and  their  ap- 
proaches to  truth  are  as  little  in  their  favour,  as 
their  aberrations  from  it.  All  this  is  well  illu- 
ftrated  by  the  incoherent  notions  of  phyficians 
with  refpecl:  to  the  prefent  fubject. 

The  cafe  before  us  is  one  and  the  fame.  It  is 
a  modification  of  afthenia,  originating  from  the 
powers  that  produce  any  other,  confiding  in  the 
fame  ftate,  and  to  be  removed  by  the  fame  re- 
medies. It  depends  upon  diminution  of  excite- 
ment, or  a  ftate  of  debility,  occurring  over  the 
whole  fyftem,  and  predominant  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Its  indication  of  cure,  therefore,  is, 
as  in  every  other  cafe  of  afthenia,  to  invigorate 
the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  therefore  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  a  part  of  that  whole  *.  The  remedies, 
therefore,  to  be  employed,  are  the  feveral  ftimu- 
lants,  more  or  lefs  diffufible,  according  to  the 

degree 
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degree  of  prevalent  debility.  And  we  have  fur- 
ther to  obferve,  that  as  the  part  chiefly  affected 
is  directly  afted  upon  by  the  moft  powerful  of 
our  remedies,  their  effect  in  reftoring  the  ftate  of 
health  is  proportionally  more  complete  f .  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  obfervation,  that 
when  the  labouring  part  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
contact  with  the  remedies,  thefe  will  therefore 
have  no  influence  upon  them.  The  contrary  is 
the  truth  ;  as  is  every  day  evinced  by  the  com- 
plete folution  of  peripneumony  and  idiopathic 
dropfy,  from  the  ufe  of  remedies  that  aft  over  all 
the  fyftem,  though  they  come  not  into  contact 
with  the  labouring  parts  {. 

How  widely  different  from  this  fimple  idea, 
fo  confonant  with  every  other  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  fubjeft,  fo  conformable  to  the  funda- 
mental proportion  of  our  fcience",  as  we  may 
now  juftly  denominate  it,  are  the  notions  of  phy- 
ficians,  as  we  fhall  next  ihew,  in  their  method 
of  cure ! 

Upon  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  this  cafe  of  aflhenia,  it  is  found,  that 
fpafmodic  and  convulfive  affection  of  that  ca- 
vity conftitutes  the  moft  diftrefling  and  painful 
fymptoms  that  occur;  as  tormina,  fixed  and 
fever e  pain,  &c.  Both  thefe  affections  de- 
pend 

*  El.  Med.  and  Brown's  Le&ures  on  Afthcnia. 
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pend  upon  the  general  caufe  which  we  have  af- 
figned.    But  the  former  is  produced  by  the  co- 
operation of  diftenfion  from  indigefted  or  fecu- 
lent matter,  but  more  efpecially  from  air.  The 
latter  is  excited  by  a  preternatural  ftimulus ;  fuch 
as  may  be  afforded  by  an  acid;  which  we  know, 
in  fact,  is  generated  in  weak  ftomachs.  The 
{late  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  acted  upon  by  thefe 
powers,  is  a  ftate  of  diminifhed  tone  and  dimi- 
nifhed denfity  ;  what  pathologists  call  atony  and 
relaxation.    Thefe  are  in  proportion  to  each 
other  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  de- 
gree of  tone  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
excitement  in  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  the  de- 
gree of  denfity  in  proportion  to  that  *.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  explaining  the  known  fact,  that 
a  given  portion  of  mufcular  fibres  in  an  animal 
will  bear,  without  rupture,  a  force  many  times 
greater  than  the  fame  portion  of  matter  can  bear 
after  death,  than  by  referring  it  to  the  ftate  of 
excitement.    With  refpect  to  mufcular  fibres, 
their  excitement  produces  contraction,  or  a  due 
tendency  to  this.    The  contraction,  as  well  as 
the  tendency,  implies,  that  the  conftituent  par- 
ticles of  the  feveral  fibres,  fo  contracted,  are 
brought  nearer  to  each  other,  which  is  what  we 
call  their  denfity,  and  thereby  better  fitted  to  re- 
fill any  power  that  tends  to  disjoin  them.  In  this 
way  it  is  that  the  property  of  fimple  folids,  to 
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which  we  have  given  the  name  of  denfity  ^  im- 
plies a  proportional  degree  of  ftrength.  To  ap- 
ply this  to  our  prefent  fubject :  When  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  diftributed  upon  any  cavity  have 
their  denfity  diminifhed,  that  is,  are  in  a  ftate  of 
laxity ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  diftending  power, 
fuch  as  the  one  we  have  mentioned,  is  applied 
to  them  j  the  effect  is,  that  they  yield  more  rea- 
dily to  it,  than  they  would  in  a  greater  ftate  of 
denfity.  But  as  it  is  a  property  of  mufcular 
fibres,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  all 
other  bodies  in  nature,  as  well  as  from  them- 
felves  in  their  dead  ftate,  to  contract,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  ftretching  power  being  applied,  and 
while  it  is  applied  *  ;  it  thence  follows,  that  the 
mufcular  fibres,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  acted 
upon  by  the  diftending  power,  will  firft  be 
ftretched,  in  confequence  of  their  relaxation, 
beyond  their  due  dimenfion,  and  then  contract- 
ed in  proportional  excefs.  And  as  this  is  a  vio- 
lent action,  its  effect  is  what  we  find  upon  every 
occafion  to  be  the  refult  of  fuch  violence,  viz. 
pain.  Laftly,  as  it  is  only  in  a  certain  meafure 
of  extenfion  and  contraction  that  the  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  mufcular  fibres 
can  take  place,  it  follows,  that,  in  this  exceffive 
ftate  of  extenfion  and  confequent  contraction, 
the  balance  betwixt  contraction  and  relaxation  is 

deftroyed : 
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deftroyed :  The  contraction  becomes  exceffive ; 
and  as  its  caufe,  the  extenfion,  or,  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  the  diftenfion,  (till  remains,  the  effect, 
viz.  the  exceffive  contraction,  muft  ftill  remain. 

The  caufe  of  this  ftate  of  mufcular  fibres  will, 
from  what  has  been  faid  above,  readily  occur  to 
the  reader.  It  is  not,  as  phyficians  commonly 
fuppofe,  an  increafed  activity  in  the  mufcular 
fibres  ;  which  is  what  we  call  increafed  excitement, 
and  what  many  phyficians  call  an  increafed  in- 
flux *  of  the  nervous  power  into  the  contracted 
mufcular  fibres  5  and  therefore  requiring,  as  its 
remedies,  powers  diminifh'mg  that  influx,  dimi- 
nishing the  energy  of  the  nervous  power,  or,  as 
we  would  fay,  impairing  excitement.  That  is 
not  the  caufe,  nor  is  this  the  remedy.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  the  caufe  is  already  affigned  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  diminution  of  excitement,  and 
its  confequences,  atony  and  laxity  of  the  mufcu- 
lar fibres,  operated  upon  by  a  ftretching  or  di- 
ftending  power.  The  indication  of  cure,  there- 
fore, flowing  from  this  expofition  of  the  caufe, 
is,  to  increafe  the  excitement  of  the  mufcular  fi- 
bres, by  which  their  tone  and  denfity  may  be  in- 
creafed, and  they  enabled  to  refift  the  effect  of  the 
ftretching  power  in  diftending  them  to  excefs. 
This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  radical  cure  of  thefe 
permanent  contraction*,  which  have,  at  all  times 
of  the  profeffion,  been  denominated  fpafm.  It 
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might  here  be  thought,  that  removing  the  cfe 
ftending  power  might  anfwer  the  fame  end. 
Which  we  deny  :  becaufe,  from  the  ftate  of  the 
cafe  laid  before  our  reader,  though  the  diftend- 
ing  power  were  removed,  as  well  as  the  con- 
traction more  immediately  excited  by  it,  the 
mufcular  fibres  would,  however,  {till  remain  in 
the  fame  ftate;  that  is,  in  a  ftate  of  atony  and 
laxity ;  which  is  the  debility  of  mufcular  fibres, 
originating  from  diminution  of  excitement  in 
them.  NoWj  though,  by  an  execution  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  indication,  the  fpafm  mould  be  re- 
moved*  the  difeafe*  both  of  the  part  and  of  the 
reft  of  the  fyftem,  would  ftill  remain ;  which  is 
a  ftate  of  diminilhed  excitement  in  both,  produ- 
cing the  feveral  phenomena  called  difeafe.  Nay, 
all  this  might  happen,  not  only  without  the  re- 
moval, but  with  an  increafe,  of  the  difeafe-  Ac- 
cordingly, if  by  fuch  a  method  of  treatment  as 
that  we  fpeak  of,  or  any  other,  the  ftate  of  the 
fpafm  in  the  alimentary  canal  mould  give  way  to 
that  of  palfy,  and  this  to  gangrene  \  would  any 
perfon  in  his  fcnfes  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  had 
cured  the  difeafe  and  ferved  his  patient  ?  The 
contrary  is  the  plain  truth.  But  it  is  a  truth 
that  phyficians  never  could  difcern ;  as  may  be 
fairly  concluded  from  their  univerfal  fuppofition 
of  the  feat  of  every  difeafe  being  the  part  more 
ftrikingly  affected,  and  from  the  direction  of  all 
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their  indications  to  the  relief  of  that  part.  A 
conclufion  that  we  draw  from  the  above  reafon- 
ing  is,  That  the  ufe  of  the  carminatives,  which 
were  formerly  employed  to  expel  wind,  though 
very  proper  to  a  certain  extent,  was  introduced 
upon  a  very  falfe  theory.    They  were  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  a  property  of  driving  the  air  before 
them.    But  they  afted  not  upon  the  air.  They 
were  flimulant ;  and,  by  increafmg  excitement 
in  the  mufcular  fibres,  they  enabled  them  to  re- 
fill the  diftenfion  of  the  air,  and  to  diminilh  the 
enormous  contraction  arifmg  from  that  diften- 
fion ;  that  is,  to  remove  the  fpafm,  and  reftore 
the  natural  contractions  alternating  with  relaxa- 
tion.   Another  idea  has  prevailed  long,  and 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  drive  out  of  the  noddles 
of  the  ordinary  practitioners.  It  is,  a  fuppofition 
that  emetics  and  purgatives  have  a  property  of 
diflodging  from  the  alimentary  canal  all  its  hurt- 
ful contents,  and  among  the  reft  pent  up  air. 
But  this,  from  all  that  has  been  faid  upon  the 
fubjeCt,  it  muft  appear,  is  a  very  great  miftake. 
Vomiting  and  purging,  efpecially  when  induced 
by  the  tram  called  emetics  and  cathartics,  are 
moft  debilitating  powers,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  had  occafion  to  obferve.    As  fuch,  they 
are  excellent  remedies  in  the  feveral  cafes  of  the 
phlogiftic  form  of  difeafe.    But,  for  that  very 
reafon,  among  others  which  we  have  formerly 
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taken  notice  of,  they  are  detrimental,  and 
may  be  pernicious,  in  every  cafe  of  the  afthe- 
nic  form.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  they  increafe 
the  debility  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  the  laxity 
and  atony  of  the  morbidly  contracted  fibres. 
And  if  ever  fpafm  yielded  to  their  operation,  it 
was  owing  to  that  operation  increafing  the  debi- 
lity to  a  higher  degree  than  that  which  is  compa- 
tible with  fpafm  ;  and  therefore  their  only  effect 
was  an  increafe  of  the  difeafe.  Bleeding  has  alfo 
been  employed  with  the  intention  of  removing 
a  fpafm ;  and  with  the  fame  effect:  as  purging 
and  vomiting,  that  of  increafing  the  debility  up- 
on which  the  difeafe  depends. 

The  convulfive  ftate  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
owing  to  the  fame  ftate  of  the  fibres  that  pro- 
duces fpafm.  But  the  exciting  power,  inftead 
of  diftenfion,  is  a  preternatural  ftimulus,  applied 
to  the  fibres  in  their  weakened  ftate.  Thus,  of- 
ten in  dyfpepfia  as  it  is  called,  and  conftantly 
in  cholera,  a  very  concentrated  acid  is  gene- 
rated in  the  ftomach  ;  fo  concentrated,  as,  when 
rejected  by  vomiting,  to  corrode  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Any  degree  of  fuch  a  ftimulus  as  this,  ap- 
plied to  the  fibres  in  the  ftate  of  weaknefs  which 
we  have  defcribed,  could  not  fail  to  throw  them 
into  very  irregular  and  enormous  contractions. 
Thefe  contractions  exhibit  an  appearance  of  in- 
creafed  vigour;  and  therefore  phyficians  have 
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referred  them  to  the  caufe  mentioned  above* 
We  will  not  contend  with  them  about  the  de- 
gree of  contraction  that  takes  place.   And,  with 
refpect  to  both  fpafm  and  convulfion,  we  have 
only  to  obferve,  that,  whatever  be  the  flate  of 
contraction  in  them,  their  function  of  con- 
traction, confidered  as  found,  is  an  impaired 
one :  which  is  proved  by  the  arguments  which 
we  have  already  often  repeated.    Spafm  and 
convulfion  never  take  place  but  in  a  difeafe 
of  debility.    All  the  other  fymptoms  accompa- 
nying them  are  evidently  fuch.  Debilitating 
remedies,  which  increafe  the  other  fymptoms, 
alfo  increafe  them ;  and  ftimulant  ones,  which, 
according  to  their  degree,  relieve  and  remove 
the  other  fymptoms,  relieve  and  remove  them. 
The  indication  of  cure,  therefore,  in  convulfion 
as  well  as  in  fpafm,  is,  to  increafe  excitement 
over  the  whole  fyftem,  and  therefore  in  the 
contracted  convulfed  fibres.     In  confequence 
of  which,  as  in  the  former  cafe  the  diftend-> 
ing  power,  fo  in  the  latter  the  preternatural 
ftimulus,  is  carried  off.    But,  in  this  cafe  of 
convulfion,  diluents  and  demulcents  have  only 
been  thought  of  as  remedies,  and  opium  to  re- 
lieve pain.    To  the  former  we  have  no  great 
objeaion ;  becaufe  a  moderate  quantity  of  wa- 
tery fluid,  and  of  thofe  fubftances  which  are  call- 
ed demulcents,  may  poffibly  be  blended  with 
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the  acrid  offenfive  matter,  and,  by  diffufing  or 
invifcating  it  in  their  mafs,  break  its  force  ; 
and  at  any  rate  they  can  do  little  harm.  But 
they   contribute   nothing   to  a  natural  cure. 
For,  though  what  can  be  eafily  granted  mould 
happen,  viz.   that  the   acrid  matter   is  car- 
ried off  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  articles,  tire  ftate 
of  the  fibres  in  the  part,  and  the  ftate  of  ex- 
citement over  all,  and  therefore  the  difeafe, 
(till  remain.    We  muft  here  therefore,  as  well 
as   in  the  former  cafe,   and   in  every  cafe 
of  debility,  have  recourfe  to  the  indication  of 
cure  fo  often  repeated ;  that  is,  to  increafe  the 
excitement  over  all,  and  therefore  in  the  part 
more  efpecially  affe&ed.  We  have  faid,  that  the 
feveral  appearances  of  feeming,  but  not  real,  dif- 
ference in  the  alimentary  canal,  miftaken  by  phy- 
ficians  for  fo  many  different  genera  of  difeafe, 
are  one  and  the  fame  cafe,  and  precifely  the  fame 
with  every  other  modification  of  afthenia.  This 
we  could  prove  by  an  hundred  examples  of  cafes 
fuccefsfully  treated  upon  the  principles  of  this 
doctrine.    But  we  mail  content  ourfelves  with 
two. 

A  Gentleman,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  ex- 
tremely temperate,  after  expofure  to  cold,  and 
fubjecYion  to  a  more  fparing  diet  than  was  even 
ufual  to  him,  was  fuddenly  feized,  early  in  the 
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morning,  with  a  violent,  acute,  and  intolerable 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  colon.  The  firft  fur- 
geon  of  the  place  was  called  ;  who  immediately 
bled  him,  nearly  ad  deliquium.  The  pain  abated, 
and  he  was  eafier  during  that  day.  His  brother, 
who  was  then  a  pupil  of  Dr  Brown's,  and  living 
with  him  near  Edinburgh,  had  occafion  to  go 
into  town  with  the  Doftor  that  day.  Upon  calling 
upon  his  brother,  he  was  informed  of  what  hap- 
pened ;  and,  as  he  was  then  afleep,  and  feem- 
ingly  eafy,  the  family  formed  the  mod  fanguine 
hopes  from  the  profufe  bleeding.  Dr  Brown 
was  immediately  informed  of  the  cafe  by  his  pu- 
pil, who  feemed  to  think  that  it  greatly  invalida- 
ted  the  Doctor's  new  doctrines.  Dr  Brown  de- 
clared, that  although  the  bleeding  had  given  him 
temporary  relief,  all  the  fymptoms,  unlefs  an  op- 
pofite  treatment  was  inftantly  ordered,  would 
return,  and  perhaps  might  prove  fatal.  This  al- 
fo  was  the  opinion  of  his  pupil.  But  he  could 
not,  however,  upon  reflecting,  think  of  daring 
to  oppofe  his  opinion  to  that  of  fo  notable  a  prac- 
titioner ;  and  the  more  fo  that  his  brother  feem- 
ed at  that  time  eafy.  The  very  next  day,  how- 
ever, Ihewed  that  Dr  Brown's  prognofis  was  not 
the  refult  of  conjecture  and  the  product  of 
chance,  but  that  it  proceeded  from  a  jufl:  eftima- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  Every 
thing  that  he  predicted  actually  took  place.  All 
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rhe  fymptoms  increafed  to  an  enormous  degree. 
The  pain  became  intolerable  ;  which  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  violent  vomiting  and  frequent 
loofe  ftools,  with  great  proftration  of  ftrength. 
Two  eminent  phyficians  next  were  called  :  who 
plied  the  patient  with  emetics,  cathartics,  and 
diuretics  ;  and  further  reduced  him  by  an  abfo- 
lute  denial  of  wine,  and  of  every  thing  that 
could  fupport  him  under  this  rapid  progrefs  of 
debility.  The  patient  found  himfelf  verging  to- 
wards his  final  diffolution.  He  was  thrown  up- 
on the  bed  in  an  expiring  poflure.  His  brother 
found  him  in  fuch  a  deplorable  fituation,  that 
he  was  determined,,  without  lofs  of  time,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  employ  Dr  Brown's  practice  in  its  fulleffc 
extent*  He  accordingly  inftantly  gave  him  100 
drops  of  laudanum  in  a  large  punch  glafs  of  double 
cinnamon -water.  This  flopped  the  whole  rage 
of  the  difeafe  in  five  minutes.  Next  morning, 
at  fix,  he  gave  him  a  large  breakfaft-bowl  full 
of  port-wine,  boiled  with  different  fpices.  A  few 
hours  after,  a  zealous  pupil  of  the  univerfity,  a 
warm  friend  of  the  patient,  coming  in,  and  being 
informed  by  the  latter  what  bad  been  done,  ex- 
claimed againfl:  the  pra&ice,  and  informed  the 
furgeon  of  what  had  been  done.  The  relief 
which  the  patient  had  received  was  both  fo  hid- 
den and  complete,  that  he  was  not  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  the  benefit  of  a  plan  of  cure,  of  the 
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propriety  of  which,  and  of  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  the  one  recommended,  his  feelings  and 
experience  gave  him  the  molt  ample  evidence, 
by  the  unfolicited  interference  of  any  gentle- 
man.  He  continued  that  day,  therefore,  the  ufe 
of  cinnamon-water  and  beef-tea.    Next  day  he 
continued  perfectly  eafy.    The  following  day  he 
was  perfuaded  by  his  phyficians  to  have  another 
injection.    But  he  was  like  to  have  paid  dear  for 
his  compliance.  A  relapfe,  more  ferious-  than  the 
former,  followed.  He  was  glad  again  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  his  brother 5  who  prefcribed  i2o<£p&Bi 
of  laudanum,  with  25  grains  of  vol.  alkali,  in  three 
ounces  of  double  cinnamon-water.  By  this,  and 
the  ufe  of  good  Madeira,  with  opiates,  he  reco- 
vered fo  completely,  that  he  could  be  fupported 
by  animal  food,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of 
found  wine  after  each  meal.    A  twelvemonth 
has  elapfed  fince  this  cure,  without  the  lead  ten- 
dency to  a  return  of  the  difeafe.    This  cure 
can  be  vouched  by  the  patient  himfelf,  by  his 
brother  who  executed  it,  and  by  the  reft  of  a 
family  whofe  truth  and  integrity  none  will  dare 
to  call  in  queftion.    They  have  a  large  circle  of 
refpe&able  friends  j  and  have  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  them,  as  a  duty  they  owed  to  truth, 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  afferting,  that  this 
gentleman  was  faved  upon  the  principles  of  the 
nzw  doctrine,  and  the  patient  matched  from  the 
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of  death,  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
practice  of  thofe  who  are  the  leaders  of  medical 
doctrine. 

The  reader  may  here  remark  what  a  degree 
of  refolution  and  firmnefs  our  young  practi- 
tioner would  have  occafion  for  in  oppofing  alone 
his  practice  to  that  of  fo  many  names  of  the  firft 
diltinction,  and  how  ftrong  his  conviction  of  its 
propriety  mud  have  been,  when  he  did  not  fritter 
the  influence,  the  intrigue,  and  the  artifice  of 
fuch  perfonages,  to  fway  him  from  his  fixed  pur- 
pofe.  If  his  brother  had  died,  his  death  would 
have  been  charged  upon  him,  the  reader  will 
guefs  by  whom.  But,  fuch  is  their  verfatility, 
that,  finding  the  cure  too  glaring  to  be  difputed, 
and  recollecting  that  there  could  be  as  little  doubt 
of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  practice,  they 
changed  their  ground.  And,  becaufe  they  had 
adminiftered  a  little  opiate  in  an  injection,  and 
their  equal  infignificant  dofe  by  the  mouth,  they 
had  the  impudence  to  give  out  to  their  friends, 
and  to  induce  their  underftrappers  to  fpread  a 
report,  that,  fince  it  was  by  opiates  that  the  cure 
was  effected,  and  they  had  given  an  opiate  in  the 
manner  juft  now  mentioned,  there  was  therefore 
no  difference  betwixt  their  plan  of  cure  and  the 
effectual  one.  But  let  it  be  obferved  once  for 
all,  that  this  is  a  villanous,  deliberate  falfehood* 
and  within  themfelves  they  know  it  to  be  fo. 
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Whatever  were  the  contents  of  their  injections, 
the  reader  will  clearly  difcern,  that,  inftead  oi 
contributing  to  the  cure,  they  manifeftly  increa- 
fed  the  difeafe.  Bleeding,  vomiting,  purging, 
and  glyftering,  are  highly  debilitating  powers, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  obferved.  This  difeafe,  as 
we  have  proved,  and  as  its  cure  by  the  ufe  of  the 
moft  ftimulant  powers  will  evince  to  every  one, 
was  a  difeafe  of  debility.  The  true  amount  of 
their  indication  of  cure  was,  to  remove  a  difeafe 
confifting  in  a  ftate  of  debility,  by  increafing 
debility  to  an  enormous  degree. 

It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  pretend,  that  the  ufe- 
lefs  proportion  of  laudanum  which  they  admini- 
ftered  could  in  any  fhape  place  their  plan  of  cure 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other.  The  ftate 
of  the  patient,  after  a  full  courfe  of  their  plan, 
compared  with  that  which  was  produced  by  the 
firft  exhibition  of  the  remedies  upon  the  other, 
and  fteadily  fupported  ever  after,  unlefs  when 
they  interfered  by  ordering  their  laft  injection, 
gives  the  loud  lie  to  the  vile  report,  which  was  lb 
induftrioufly  and  malicioufly  propagated. 

The  other  cafe  we  have  to  mention  is  that  of 
an  old  lady.  She  had  for  the  fpace  of  a  month 
laboured  under  fymptoms  of  crudity,  indigeftion, 
and  irregularity  of  her  belly.  At  laft  her  fto- 
mach  complaints  increafed  to  the  degree  of  very 
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frequent  vomiting  for  two  days.  On  the  third, 
the  vomiting  became  enormous,  and  almofl  per- 
petual. Dr  Brown  was  fent  for,  and  by  a  mo- 
derate (hare  of  laudanum,  and  lefs  than  three 
glaffes  of  fpirits,  ftemmed  the  whole  tumult  with- 
in three  hours.  He  took  a  longer  time  with  this 
cure ;  becaufe,  from  the  lady's  advanced  age 
and  delicacy  of  conftitution,  and  from  the  ra- 
ging difpofition  to  vomiting,  he  was  aware  that  a 
large  dofe  of  laudanum  might  not  be  kept  upon 
the  ftomach.  He  chofe,  therefore,  to  proceed 
piecemeal :  And  as  he  expected  two  or  three 
attacks  after  the  firfl  exhibition  of  his  remedies, 
which  accordingly  happened,  he  followed  every 
one  of  them  with  a  new  dofe.  He  predicted  all 
this  to  the  family ;  and,  after  the  third  vomit- 
ing, told  them  the  work  was  fini/hed.  He  left 
the  patient  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  the  feeling  of 
which  was  increafed  by  her  companion  of  it 
with  her  former  ftate  :  ordering  her  to  be  dofed, 
before  me  went  to  fleep,  with  negus,  and,  when 
lhe  awakened  through  the  night,  to  take  half  a 
glafsful  of  fpirits  and  a  quantity  of  beef-tea ;  and 
to  obferve  the  fame  conduct  the  next  day,  till 
he  mould  call  upon  her.  This  lad  part  of  his 
directions,  however,  was  altogether  omitted  j 
from  a  perfuafion  in  the  patient,  and  in  a  female 
friend  who  attended  her,  that  the  cure  needed 
no  further  fupport  j  and  from  a  fear  that  the 
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fpirit  might  fly  to  her  head,  and  make  her  hot. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Doctor  returned,  he  found 
the  patient  fo  weak,  that  fhe  could  hardly  fpeak 
to  him,  to  tell  him  that  fhe  had  not  vomited, 
but  with  great  difficulty  had  kept  herfelf  from  it 
all  the  forenoon.    He  reprimanded  her  gently ; 
and  begged  (he  would  not  oppofe  a  mixture  of 
womanifh  and  medical  prejudices,  to  the  con- 
viction which  this  happy  cure  muft  have  pro- 
duced in  her  own  mind  of  its  propriety.  He 
told  her,  that  the  remedy,  inflead  of  heating  her, 
would  cool  her ;  and,  inftead  of  producing  head- 
ach,  would  remove  every  degree  of  it,  that  fhe 
might  be  labouring  under.    He  infilled  upon 
her  taking  a  fmall  glafsful.    She  did  fo.  And 
in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  the  Doctor,  perceiving 
her  to  talk  in  a  ftrong  and  healthy  tone,  defired 
her  friend  to  turn  her  attention  to  what  had  hap- 
pened.   She  did  fo ;  and  perceived  her  to  be 
greatly  recruited  by  the  cordial :  And  the  pa- 
tient herfelf  confeffed,  that  it  had  every  effect 
which  he  had  foretold.    Her  ftrength  was  re- 
ftored  ;  her  Ikin  cooled ;  her  headach  removed  : 
And  (he  aflured  him  in  a  tone  of  emphafis,  that 
Ihe  would  never  for  the  future  depart  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  his  directions.    They  were  confe- 
•quently  all  complied  with  through  the  following 
night  and  next  day,  and  the  patient's  health 
confirmed. 
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Her  gratitude,  and  that  of  the  family,  has  been 
amply  teftified  by  their  taking  every  opportunity, 
among  all  their  numerous  acquaintances,  by 
every  one  of  whom  they  are  juftly  refpeded  for 
their  worth  and  integrity,  of  confeffing,  that  the 
Doctor's  merit  to  this  lady  was  no  lefs  than  that 
of  faving  her  life.  This  cafe  of  difeafe  has  met 
him  more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  courfe 
of  his  practice  ;  and  he  has  always  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  treat  it  in  the  fame  fuccefsful  manner. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  after  pointing  out  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  the  common  practice  in  it,  and 
the  equally  fimple  and  falutary  one  deduced  from 
the  new  doctrine,  that  the  eyes  of  both  patients 
and  practitioners  will  be  opened  to  a  truth,  in 
which  the  health  of  the  former,  and  the  credit 
and  reputation  of  the  latter,  are  fo  deeply  inte- 
refted.  If  the  particulars  of  the  detail  which  we 
have  given,  be  candidly  weighed  and  examined, 
it  is  impoffible  that  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of 
the  common  practitioners,  or  any  falfe  eftima- 
tion  of  intereft,  mould  continue  to  preponderate 
againft  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  appealed 
to  in  a  matter  that  deeply  affects  their  mod  im- 
portant interefts. 

We  now  proceed  to  give,  as  an  example  of  fe- 
brile cafes  being  precifely  the  fame  difeafe  with 
thofe  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account, 
the  cafe  which  we  formerly  commented  upon, 
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as  it  was  taken  by  me  long  before  any  difpute 
arofe,  or  could  be  forefeen  to  arife  about  it'*. 

A  Gentleman,  aged  20,  of  a  flender  make 
and  delicate  habit  of  body,  from  much  confine- 
ment to  ftudy,  perfect  inattention  to  an  invigo- 
rating diet,  accompanied  with  dyfpeptic  fymp- 
toms,  fuddenly  perceived  a  great  weaknefs  in 
his  right  moulder,  which  was  foon  followed  by 
a  total  incapacity  to  perform  any  bufinefs  with  it, 
and  foon  after  by  a  complete  diflocation.  In 
this  ftate  he  remained  for  feveral  months,  having 
confulted  all  the  more  eminent  practitioners  with- 
out relief.  His  humerus  was  obliged  to  be  fup- 
ported  in  its  natural  pofition,  or  a  complete  diflo- 
cation inftantly  fupervened.  This  was  the  con- 
dition and  ftate  of  his  moulder,  when  it  was 
accidentally  mentioned  to  a  gentleman  f,  who 
luckily  confidered  it  as  a  general  and  not  a 
local  difeafe ;  in  which  latter  light  it  had  been 
univerfally  confidered.  His  plan  of  diet  was  to- 
tally altered,  from  low,  to  the  molt  invigorating. 
He  was  ordered  to  promote  his  appetite,  which 
was  bad,  by  a  more  than  common  relapfe  from 
ftudy,  a  conftant  attention  to  moderate  exercife, 
and  equilibrium  in  point  of  temperature :  to 
which  was  added,  an  injunction  to  refrain  from 
the  cold  bath  j  and,  if  he  ufed  it  at  all,  to  ufe  it 
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topically.    From  this  plan  a  perceptible  increafe 
of  vigour  inftantly  accrued,  (though,  the  day  be- 
fore thefe  directions  were  given,  a  diflocation, 
from  inadvertence  to  fupport  the  arm,  had  hap- 
pened) ;  and  in  lefs  than  a  month  or  five  weeks, 
a  degree  of  vigour  not  much  inferior  to  the  other 
arm  took  place.  The  mufcles  which  furrounded 
the  joint  were,  however,  diminifhed  confiderably 
in  bulk.    This  happy  profpect  was  but  of  fhort 
duration.  One  day  lately,  having  ufed  the  cold 
bath,  from  which  he  went  to  fee  a  patient  in  a 
typhus,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  after,  he  per- 
ceived an  evident  proflration  of  ftrength  and 
languor.    To  remedy  which,  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  cold  bath  the  next  day.    From  this  period, 
the  greateft  debility,  with  intolerable  headach, 
fupervened,  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  threaten 
delirium.    Emet.  Tart,  in  fmall  quantity  was 
adminiftered  at  this  period  *,  when  a  friend  call- 
ed upon  him,  and  ordered  its  difcontinuance. 
This  was  myfelf.   In  place  of  which,  the  free  ufe 
of  wine  was  prefcribed  ;  together  with  a  draught  or 
two  in  the  night,  as  occafion  fuggefled ;  the  com- 
pofition  of  which  was  35  drops  of  laud,  and  20 
of  vol.  alk.   For  three  or  four  days  this  practice 
was  continued,  with  the  occafional  adminiftra- 
tion  of  a  clyfter  of  milk  and  water ;  and  with 
fuch  fuccefs  as  flattered  with  the  mod  fanguine 
hopes  of  foon  removing  the  difeafe.  Unfortu- 
nately 

*  The  third  chy  of  the  difeafe. 


nately  a  phyfician  was  called  in  (viz.  7th  day) ; 
who,  being  rather  dubious  as  to  its  nature,  ad- 
vifed  fome  emet.  tart,  to  which  the  patient  would 
not  confent.  The  draughts,  however,  were  con- 
tinued for  a  night  or  two,  without  any  advice 
from  the  phyfician,  but  always  with  relief.  A 
nurfe  being  called  in,  obliged  their  being  dif- 
continued  ;  and  in  fhort,  every  thing,  unlefs  or- 
dered by  the  phyfician.    His  quantity  of  wine, 
from  three  pints  or  more,  was  reduced  to  one, 
and  lefs,  in  the  day.  From  this  time  till  the  1 5th 
day,  the  difeafe  made  a  molt  alarming  progrefs. 
This  day  a  total  incapacity  of  fpeech,  and  for 
taking  any  nour-ilhment,  unlefs  by  a  tea-fpoon, 
fupervened ;  together  with  perfect  reftleffnefs, 
and  want  of  fleep,  for  48  or  50  hours.  His  pulfe 
105.    All  hopes  of  recovery  altogether  ceafed 
on  this  occafion,  as  well  among  the  phyficians 
as  nurfes  ;  when  100  drops  of  laudanum,  in  two 
feparate  dofes  immediately  after  each  other,  were 
thrown  in  (12  a.  m.)    In  lefs  than  four  hours 
after,  reft  and  refrefliing  fleep  fupervened.  At 
7  p.  m.  his  pulfe  was  reduced  to  90.     The  lau- 
danum was  continued  with  the  wine  in  large 
dofes  through  the  night :  and  in  the  morning 
after,  there  was  not  the  leaft  degree  of  fever ; 
his  fenfes  were  perfect,  and  his  fpeech  returned. 
The  nurfe,  relying  upon  this  difappearance  of  bad 
fymptoms,  omitted  the  laudanum,  and  gave  little 
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or  no  wine  for  that  day  and  the  following  night; 
on  which  great  delirium  happened  during  that 
and  the  night  following.  Wine  was  given  during 
this  interval,  but  in  too  fparing  a  quantity. 
Great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  took  place, 
arifmg  from  the  feet  to  the  pelvis,  (viz.  Sunday 
and  Monday  laft).  In  this  dilemma  ftrong  cin- 
namon water  was  given  (Monday),  and  he  was 
ordered  (by  me)  to  be  wrapt  in  warm  flannel 
during  the  day  and  night ;  which  recovered  his 
heat  and  fenfes  fo  remarkably,  that  he  has  not 
relapfed  in  either,  and  continued  well  ever  fince. 

Monday,  November  13.  1780. 

In  this  cafe,  the  progrefs  of  debility  towards 
delirium,  when  increafed  by  the  ordinary  evacu- 
ant  and  debilitating  plan  of  cure,  and  the  other 
fymptomsof  morbid  affedionof  the  head,  which 
have  been  imputed  to  inflammation  within  the 
cranium,  mud  be  very  confpicuous  to  every  one; 
and  the  prevention  or  removal  of  that  affection 
by  a  very  liberal  ufe  of  the  moft  diffufible  powers, 
will  be  equally  evident.  But  all  this  is  reverfmg 
the  common  opinion ;  according  to  which  it  is 
fuppofed,  thatexceffive  action  occafions  that  for- 
midable affection,  and  confequently  that  dimi- 
nifhing  that  mull  prove  the  cure.  This  is  another 
inftance,  and  of  the  higheft  confequence,  of 
phyficians  never  having  had  an  idea  of  afthenic 
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inflammation.  The  affection  here  was  removed 
by  the  ufe  of  wine :  But  it  would  have  been 
much  more  quickly  removed  had  the  wine,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Brown's  direction,  been  admini- 
ftered  more  plentifully,  and  fupported  by  other, 
and  more  powerful,  ftimulants. 

By  the  fame  plan  of  cure,  viz.  the  ufe  of  high- 
ly diffufible  ftimulants,  Dr  Stevens  cured  a  pu- 
trid fever  in  the  Grafs-market,  in  a  few  days. 
The  ftimulant  upon  which  he  chiefly  depended 
at  firft,  was  mufk :  But,  finding  the  circumftances 
of  the  patient  inadequate  to  the  price  of  it,  he 
afterwards  defifted  from  its  ufe,  and  employed 
opiates  and  vinous  draughts.  Dr  Brown  him- 
felf  faw  this  cafe  twice  or  thrice. 

Another  cafe  of  putrid  fever,  which  Dr  Brown 
and  Dr  Stevens  both  faw,  was,  by  the  fame  ma- 
nagement, fo  far  removed  in  24  hours,  that  the 
woman  fcrupled  not  to  engage  herfelf  in  the  la- 
borious work  of  warning.  This  exertion,  how- 
ever, exceeded  her  powers,  and  produced  a  re- 
turn of  the  difeafe  :  Which  was  completely  re- 
moved in  nearly  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  Let 
the  febrile  cafes  which  we  have  given,  fuffice  for 
an  example  of  many  more  that  might  be  given, 
of  the  happy  effects  of  the  new  doctrine  in  a  fet 
of  difeafes,  in  which  the  common  practice  is  well 
known  to  be  not  only  impotent  but  pernicious. 
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THOMAS  COLLINS,  Jit.  25. 
July  15. 

Complains  of  extreme  pain  and  fenfe  of 
weight  in  his  head,  with  univerfal  languor  and 
debility.  His  face  is  fomewhat  fluihed  ;  Ikin 
very  hot ;  tongue  very  foul,  and  dry  ;  pulfe 
106;  belly  regular.  His  complaints  attacked 
him  fuddenly,  when  upon  guard,  with  chillinefs 
and  fhivering,  followed  by  intenfe  heat  and  the 
other  fymptoms,  which  (till  continue  unabated. 
Knows  no  caufe  for  his  complaints. 

Appr.  C.  C.  tempor.  utriq.  Foveantur  crura. 

Toaft  and  water  for  common  drink. 

16. 

Head  much  relieved  ;  tongue  foul,  with  con- 
fiderable  third;  belly  free ;  tickling  cough  at 
times  ;  pulfe  about  116,  regular,  full,  and  foft. 
Habf.  Julap.  Salin.  !iij.  omni  bihorio. 

A  bed-chair  and  a  nurfe. 

A  good  night,  but  delirious  fince  morning; 
thirft  increafed  ;  belly  regular;  pulfe  about  120, 
and  feeble  ;  inclined  to  fleep. 

Hab«.  Vin.  Rubri  ^j.  omni  hora. 

18. 

A  bad  night,  with  delirium ;  frequent  loofe 
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watery  (tools.   Pulfe  above  120,  foft,  and  rather 
firmer  ;  tongue  cleaner  ;  third  continues. 
R.  Calx.  Antim.  Nitr.  gr.  x.    Conferv.  Rof. 
q.  f.  ut  ft.  bolus,  omni  bihorio  ad  5tam 
vicem,  nifi  prius  edatur  aliquis  effectjus, 
fumend.    Habc.  Aq.  Card.  ^iij.  omni 
bihorio.    Omr.  Vin. 
Hora  9na  p.  m.    Pulfe  hardly  perceptible  ; 
hands  and  feet  cold,  with  involuntary  ftartings 
and  laborious  breathing  ;  eyes  feemingly  fixed. 
R.  Spir.  Vin.  Gall,  iviij.  Cap1.       omni  hora 
ex  Aq.  Siv. 

19. 

Previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  fpirits  and  water  $ 
had  taken  three  of  the  bolufes.  The  loofenefs 
which  had  continued  was  confiderably  increafed 
towards  evening  j  no  other  fenfible  effect  front 
the  bolufes.  Towards  10  at  night,  pulfe  was 
become  firmer,  the  involuntary  ftartings  gone, 
and  his  looks  much  amended.  The  free  ufe  of 
fpirits  and  water  was  continued  :  flept  tolerably, 
with  lefs  delirium  ;  had  feveral  more  loofe  ftoola 
through  the  night,  and  another  fince ;  is  at  pre- 
fent  under  a  fweat ;  thirft  abated  ;  free  of  corn- 
plaints.  Pulfe  84. 
Contr.  Aq.  Card. 

20. 

A  tolerable  night,  without  delirium  ;  third 
moderate  ;  belly  regular.    Pulfe  about  84. 
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Contr.  Aq.  Card. 

21. 

Hab*.  om.  mane  Pulv.  llhsei  gr.  vj. 
Table-broth,  with  rice-pudding,  for  dinner. 

Omitr.  Pulv.  Rhsei. 
Difmifled  cured. 

In  the  lafl:  febrile  cafes,  illuflrations  were  gi- 
ven of  the  happy  application  of  the  new  doctrine 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  difeafes  called  fevers. 
But  in  this  cafe  the  reader  has  an  opportunity 
of  difcovering  its  high  importance  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  a  practitioner  who  had  never 
been  imbued  with  it.  For  the  firfl  three  daysy 
he  did  not  recede  much  from  the  common  prac- 
tice ;  and  his  good  fenfe  enabled  him  to  difco- 
Ver,  from  the  increafing  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
and  the  fupervention  of  other  bad  fymptoms, 
that  the  difeafe  was  increafing,  with  bad  hopes  of 
the  event.  He  immediately  found  it  neceffary 
to  change  his  plan,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
moft  powerful  diffufible  ftimulants.  The  event 
juftified  his  expectation.  He  made  fuch  a  cure 
of  a  bad  cafe  of  fever,  as  I  fuppofe  never  was 
made  in  that  houfe  before.  This  gentleman  dif- 
mifled his  patient  cured  ;  but  we  cannot  difmifs 
him  without  rendering  him  the  tribute  of  praife 
due  to  his  candour  and  judgment  for  fupergra- 
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ding  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  and  prefer* 
ring  a  perfecuted  doctrine,  becaufe  he  faw  it  fa- 
lutary,  to  a  pernicious  one,  though  protected  by 
the  united  influence  and  authority  of  the  leaders 
of  medical  doctrine  in  the  place*  We  think  it 
not  fair  to  conceal  his  name.  The  author  of 
this  happy  cure  is  Dr  James  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  phyficians  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
dinburgh.  And  we  hope,  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  who  are  the  fubjects  of  medical  practice 
in  that  place,  for  the  inftruction  of  the  ftudents, 
and  confequently  the  more  general  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  the  example  which  he  has  fet  will  be 
followed  by  his  collegues,  whether  clinical  or 
ordinary ;  and  that  he  will  have  the  honour  of 
having  introduced,  and  feen  carried  into  execu- 
tion, a  complete  revolution  of  the  medical  art  in 
the  chief  nurfery  of  its  practical  part  in  Scot- 
land. 

We  (hall  now  finifh  our  expofition  of  cafes, 
whether  as  exhibiting  practice  of  a  hurtful  or 
pernicious  tendency,  by  obferving,  that,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  morbid  affection  of  the  alimentary 
canalj  the  nature  and  cure  of  which  we  fully  ex- 
plained, but  thought  it  not  of  confequence  to  give 
it  any  denomination ;  we  mould  there  have  men- 
tioned fome  cafes  of  the  fame  nature,  where  the 
vomiting  was  afliduous,  and  the  pains  accompany- 
ing the  affection  excruciating  to  diftraftion,  which 
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were  cured  by  Dr  Stevens,  within  this  fortnight, 
by  fuch  an  abundant  ufe  of  the  mod  powerful 
and  penetrating  diffufible  ftimuli,  as  would  afto- 
nifh,  I  fuppofe,  all  the  phyficians  upon  earth, 
except  thofe  perfons  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
doctrine  which  holds  forth  to  mankind  fuch  ef- 
fectual and  falutary  cures. 

After  the  very  full  view  that  we  have  given  of 
medicine,  both  in  its  erroneous  and  newly  re- 
formed ftate,  we  think  it  not  necefiary  any  longer 
to  detain  our  readers  with  further  particulars  j 
hoping  we  have  done  enough  to  obtain  the  aflent 
©f  the  judicious  and  unprejudiced  part  of  them. 
We  had  not  the  vanity  to  pretend  to  make  an 
impreflion  upon  thofe  of  a  contrary  defcription. 
Error  and  prejudice,  at  eternal  variance  with 
found  fenfe  and  candour,  will,  under  many  cir- 
cumftances  favourable  to  them,  often  take  their 
full  fwing  in  common  life  ;  and  they  will  often, 
for  a  time,  preponderate  in  the  fcale  againft  the 
moft  certain  and  important  truth.    But  as  dark- 
nefs,  or  delufwe  and  falfe  light,  conftantly  fur- 
rounds  their  habitation  ;  while  the  light  beam- 
ing from  truth  difplays  her  in  her  jufl:  colours, 
features,  and  proportions ;  hence  it  happens, 
that  though  the  former,  by  bewildering  the  fteps 
and  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  may  for 
a  time  conceal  their  true  nature  j  the  latter  will 
need  only  the  pains  neceffary  to  the  refearch  of 
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her,  and  to  a  companion  of  her  with  them,  to 
beget  conviction.    Who,  after  wandering  in  the 
dark  by  a  Jack-and-lanthorn,  when  the  day 
dawns,  and  the  fun  rifes  upon  him,  would  he- 
fitate  a  moment  in  difcerning  the  true  from 
the  falfe  light?  -As  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped, 
that  error  and  prejudice,  however  much  favoured 
by  many  prefent  circumftances,  upheld  by  folly, 
and  protected  by  authority  and  influence,  will  at 
laft,  and  within  no  great  fpace  of  time,  totally 
vanifh  before  the  truth,  as  the  faife  light  we  have 
juft  now  mentioned  difappears  before  the  rays  of 
the  fun ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  they  are 
the  fiends  which  furround  the  truth,  and  avert 
her  vifitants  from  the  avenues  leading  to  her 
manfion.    They  are  like  the  fpirits  with  their 
mining  fwords  every  way  guarding  the  tree  of 
life,  and  excluding  man,  after  the  denunciation 
of  the  curfe  againft  him,  From  all  accefs  to  it. 
But  the  author  of  this  great  difcovery  has  not 
only  to  combat  the  fiends  we  have  mentioned, 
error  and  prejudice,  fupported  on  the  one  hand 
by  folly,  on  the  other  by  influence  and  autho- 
rity *  To  the  latter  is  fuperadded  intereft,  in- 
gendering  intrigue,  cabal,  and  all  the  daemons 
of  detraction  and  calumny.    This  is  the  army 
raifed  againft  him.    But,  ftrong  as  it  is  in  num- 
bers and  in  hoftile  arts,  its  legions  arrange  not 
themfdves  openly  againft  him,  they  venture  not 
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into  the  fair  field.  The  plan  of  the  war  which 
they  only  can  trufl  to,  is  ambufh  and  furprife  ; 
and  its  only  object  is,  the  fecret  deftru&ion  of 
the  adverfary.  Malice  and  fear  are  their  mo- 
tives  :  To  gratify  thefe,  they  are  willing  to  re- 
fign  the  glories  of  avowed  victory.  Againft 
forces  fo  powerful  and  formidable  he  ftands,  with 
plain  truth,  and  the  adherents  he  has  gained,  by 
his  fide.  For  fuch  a  caufe,  and  with  fuch  auxi- 
liaries, he  maintains  the  conflict;  he  gains  ground 
on  his  enemies  ;  and  he  cherifhes  the  hope  that 
he  mail  be  able  to  ftorm  their  inmoft  and 
ftrongeft  fortrefies,  and  plant  upon  their  high- 
eft:  tower  his  banner  of  truth. 

To  come  to  plainer  language  :  There  is  a  junto 
of  men  in  Edinburgh,  who  at  all  times,  from  fear 
of  his  learning  and  abilities,  have  been  his  deter- 
mined enemies  ;  and,  by  all  arts  but  good  ones, 
have  uniformly  fought  his  ruin,  and  that  of  a  large 
and  innocent  family  depending  upon  him.  This 
conduct,  firft  of  all,  was  the  return  they  made 
him  for  great  fervices  done  to  them  as  a  body,  and 
to  certain  individuals  of  them  as  friends.  Their 
open  conduct  to  him  was  friendly  ;  their  fecret 
a  plot,  a  dark  Catalinian  confpiracy.  Accord- 
ingly his  fufpicion  of  it  was  late,  and  the  full 
detection  later.  He  found  himfelf  (tabbed  in 
the  dark :  And  the  daggers  were  poifoned  ;  but 
fte  faw  not  the  hands  which  directed  them.  His 
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ment,  however,  at  laft  came  to  fupply  the  place 
of  information,  by  comparing  one  part  of  their 
conduct  with  another.  His  attention  and  ob- 
fervation  provided  him  with  a  faithful  thread, 
which  guided  him  through  the  whole  labyrinth. 
From  that  time  he  thought  it  both  fafer  and 
more  hone  ft  to  purfue  fuch  a  plan  of  conduct, 
as  the  Britifli  miniftry  have  fince  done  with  the 
Dutch.  He  chofe  to  tear  off  the  mafk  of  their 
pretended  friendmip,  and  convert  thefe  fecret 
enemies  into  public  ones.  After  forming  this 
refolution,  the  firft  ftep  he  thought  proper  to 
take,  was  to  make  application  for  being  made  a 
member  of  a  certain  literary  fociety  *,  to  which 
no  man's  petition  had  ever  been  rejected  either 
before  or  fince ;  forefeeing  that  he  would  be  re- 
jected. This  accordingly  happened.  But  be- 
fore it  happened,  he  was  by  one  of  themfelves 
informed,  that  the  confpirators  were  at  work; 
and  advifed  by  him  as  a  friend,  to  withdraw  his 
letter  of  application.  A  frivolous  and  falfe  caufe 
was  affigned  for  the  oppofition.  The  informer 
and  friendly  monitor,  who  had  perceived  that 
our  author  had  a  new  doctrine  of  medicine  in 
meditation,  began,  as  it  would  appear,  to  fear 
that  it  might  terminate  in  the  extinction  of 
one  which  he  afTumes  as  his  own ;  and,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  errors  in  the  medical  de- 
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partment  to  explode,  but  his,  or  thofe  of  the 
patched-up  fyftem  which  he  lays  claim  to,  he 
had  the  vanity  to  think,  that  the  fole  or  chief  in- 
tention of  this  new  medical  fabric  was  to  batter 
down  his.  He  was,  therefore,  the  prime  mover 
of  the  plot,  as  could  be  proved  by  many  circum- 
flances,  with  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  trouble 
our  readers.  Whether  he  had  hoped  to  fucceed 
in  the  part  which  at  this  time  he  was  acting, 
and  was  therefore  difappointed  in  the  anfwer 
he  received,  is  only  known  to  himfelf.  But 
that  anfwer  was,  in  a  tone  of  firmnefs,  that  the 
application  would  not  be  withdrawn ;  that  the 
applier  had  long  had  reafon  to  entertain  fufpi- 
cions  both  of  him,  and  a  fet  of  men  connected 
with  him ;  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  make 
their  prefent  conduct  with  refpect  to  him,  the 
criterion  of  his  judgment  of  their  intentions  tor 
wards  him :  they  might  therefore  do  their  bed 
or  their  worft;  for  his  admiffion  into  that  fociety, 
however  refpectable  fome  of  them  were,  con- 
fidering  the  characters  of  others,  was  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  The  plot  fuc- 
ceeded  :  And  the  next  ftep  to  be  taken  was  to 
employ  every  engine  to  deceive  the  injured  per- 
fon  into  a  belief,  that  this  gentleman  at  leaft  had 
been  his  friend.  Their  next  ftep  of  conduct  to 
him,  was  to  fill  the  ears  of  ftudents  with  every 
vile  infinuation  that  could  tend  to  ruin  his  cha- 
racter, 
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rafter,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  phyfician,  or  as  a 
public  teacher  of  medicine.  And  in  that  they  fuc- 
ceeded  but  too  well.  They  had  nearly  completed 
his  ruin,  by  procuring  almoft  every  medical 
practitioner  in  the  place,  to  hurt  him,  as  far  as 
their  calumnies,  united  with  their  own,  might 
effect.  Amidft  fuch  an  univerfal  uproar  againft 
a  fmgle  individual,  who  was  fupported  by  nothing 
but  the  effeft  that  his  lectures  might  have  upon 
young  minds,  deeply  preoccupied  by  prejudices, 
and  many  of  them  roufed  to  rage  againft  him 
perfonally  ;  and  this  for  no  other  reafon,  for- 
footh,  but  differing  in  opinion  from  the  authors 
of  his  perfecution ;  and  with  fhame  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  myfelf,  with  many  other  good  friends, 
who  are  now  complete  converts  to  the  perfe- 
cuted  doctrine,  were  in  the  number  of  thofe 
who  had  been  fo  abufed  :  Amidft  all  this,  the 
doctrine  delivered  in  fucceflive  courfes  of  lectures, 
began  gradually  to  gain  ground,  and  propor- 
tionally to  prevail  over  the  artifices  fo  employed 
to  fupprefs  it.  Its  adherents  of  late  have  been 
refpectable,  and  promife  to  be  more  fo  every 
day.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention  the  intriguing 
and  buftle,  and  intemperance  of  language,  that 
have  been  employed  againft  it  in  the  Medical 
Society  ;  where  the  chairs  were  filled,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  voices  procured,  by  the  influence  of 
the  fame  men,  and  for  the  fame  bafe  endj  as  if 

truth, 
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truth,  fupported  by  reafon  and  fad,  could  ceafe 
to  be  truth,  from  the  fuffrages  of  ignorant 
and  deluded  boys.  A  fociety  has  lately  been 
inftituted  in  the  place,  which,  from  the  candid, 
judicious,  and  impartial  conduct  of  its  noble 
founder,  in  filling  it  with  the  moft  refpectable 
and  diftinguiftied  names  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  in  cautioufly  fencing  it  againft  the  encroach- 
ments of  thofe  freezers  of  freedom  of  thought, 
thofe  fuppreflbrs  of  all  improvement  in  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  thofe  craftfmen,  who 
impudently  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  exclufive 
right  of  converting  all  the  arts  and  fciences  into 
a  machine  of  gain  to  themfelves,  will  certainly 
do  honour  to  the  kingdom,  if  their  intrigues 
could  be  kept  out  of  it.  Our  author,  without 
any  perfonal  acquaintance  with  the  chairman 
and  the  feveral  members,  and  from  the  fole  con* 
fideration  of  his  literature,  was,  without  applica^ 
tion  and  without  his  knowledge,  chofen  their  La* 
tin  fecretary.  This  could  not  but  prove  galling  to 
a  junto  of  men  fo  earndtly  ft*  on  his  deftruction. 
They  have  accordingly  had  recourfe  to  their 
ufual  artifices,  not  only  to  procure  feats  in  it, 
but  to  obtain  direction  in  certain  departments  of 
its  management :  And  no  doubt  one  of  their 
objects  is,  to  hunt  the  Latin  fecretary  out  of  this 
afylum. 

In  the  fore-part  of  the  book,  we  have  given  a 

full 
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Full  hiftory  of  an  attempt  made  by  two  phyficians 
to  banifh  our  author  from  the  practice ;  and  we 
have  placed  their  conduct  in  its  proper  light. 
But  fince  that  time,  when  the  fame  of  his  prac- 
tice had,  among  other  places,  extended  to  a  fa- 
mily, the  mafter  of  which  was  labouring  under  a 
dangerous  difeafe;  and  when  the  Doctor  had  been 
actually  applied  to,  to  confult  with  the  ordinary 
phyfician,  who  was  a  profeffor,  and  therefore 
one  in  the  catalogue  of  his  enemies  ;  this  perfon- 
age  had  the  littlenefs  of  mind  to  go  before  the 
time  deflined  for  the  meeting,  and  perfuade  the 
family  to  countermand  the  appointment. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  fubjugate  the  flu- 
dents  to  their  interefted  purpofes,  by  certain  in- 
nuendos  and  ambiguous  expreffions,  they  gave 
birth  to  a  report  which  fpread  through  the  body 
of  the  fludents,  that  thofe  of  the  ftudents  who 
had  become  converts  to  the  new  doctrine,  and 
indeed  every  perfon  indifcriminately  who  heard 
it,  would  be  feverely  handled  on  their  trials. 
This  operated  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  many 
who  had  never  fubfcribed  to  the  new  doctrine, 
as  well  as  upon  fome  friends  to  it,  whofe  relations 
infifted  upon  their  taking  their  degree  at  Edin- 
burgh. At  firfl  it  had  its  effect  in  diminifhing 
the  numbers  of  our  author's  hearers.  But  it  is 
difficult,  when  truth  and  honefty  are  once  given 
up,  to  infure  the  advantages  which,  fooner  or 

later 
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later,  naturally  flow  from  the  known  practice  of 
them.  Detection  is  almoft  always  the  certain 
refult  of  the  multiplied  modes  in  which  they 
are  counterfeited.  This  illiberal  report,  which 
ought  not  to  have  originated  from  the  caufe  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  thofe  whom  it  moft 
concerned  ought,  for  their  own  honour,  to  have 
fupprefTed,  was,  however,  cheriftied  by  them, 
feeing  it  the  moft  powerful  engine  by  which 
they  might  accomplifh  their  favourite  project, 
Honefty,  however,  is  the  bed  policy  j  and 
truth  is  the  brazen  wall  of  defence  to  its  pof- 
feffor.  They  juftified  the  report,  by  repeated  par- 
tiality upon  examinations ;  in  admitting  the  moft 
ignorant  and  illiterate  to  degrees,  becaufe  they 
had  been  fubfervient  to  their  purpofe ;  and  in 
rejecting  thofe  of  a  contrary  defcription.  Some 
years  ago,  they  had  paffed  three  gentlemen  who 
had  befriended  the  new  doctrine,  Their  plan 
then  had  not  been  laid  fo  deep.  They  proceed- 
ed upon  the  fuppofition,  that  abufing,  upon  the 
public  examination,  the  rival  doctrine,  as  they 
confidered  it,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the 
byftanders  would  give  it  all  in  their  favour. 
This  rude  attack  was  meant  to  knock  the  doc-* 
trine  in  the  head.  It  anfwered  not  their  expecta- 
tion ;  and  therefore  had  they  recourfe  to  the 
fcheme  which  we  laft  mentioned.  But  this  was 
alfo  foon  perceived  to  be  an  overlhooting  the 

mark, 
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mark.  The  rejection  of  one  candidate,  who 
was,  above  all  others,  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
the  admiflion  of  feveral,  whofe  only  title  to  their 
favour  was  fervility,  adulation,  and  a  pretended 
zeal  in  their  caufe,  had  the  effecl  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  many  who  had  no  attachment  to  the  op- 
pofite  caufe.  The  road  to  another  univerfity 
was  pointed  out.  Some  have  already  taken  it ; 
others  are  upon  the  eve  of  fetting  out :  and  there 
is  every  probability,  that,  for  the  future,  it  will 
not  be  a  folitary  one.  This  is  not  a  prophecy  ; 
it  is  reafoning  from  the  fame  caufe,  that  has  al- 
ready occurred,  to  the  fame  efFcel:.  The  ports 
of  an  univerfity  are  now  (hut  to  this  place,  which, 
not  many  years  ago,  in  the  courfe  of  one  fum- 
mer,  opened,  and  received  no  lefs  than  fixteen 
candidates,  difgufted  with  the  fame  illiberal  con- 
duct which  is  now  fo  juftly  complained  of. 

Let  every  ftudent,  who  puts  any  value  on  a 
degree  in  a  certain  place,  if  he  merits.it  himfelf, 
look  about  him,  and  furvey  his  competitors  ; 
and  then  fay  whether  they  flatter  his  pride.  Let 
him  read  the  new  doctrine,  and  compare  it 
with  the  tenets  of  a  certain  univerfity  ;  and  then 
boaft  of  the  honour  he  could  derive  from  thofe 
who  confer  his  degree.  But  to  take  their  la- 
bours as  they  are,  even  with  a  momentary  con- 
ceffion  that  they  fulfil  the  end  of  the  inftitution; 
did  ever  a  certain  place,  that  calls  itfelf  an  Uni- 
verfity, 
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verfity,  fend  out  an  anatomift,  a  chemift,  or 
an  adept  in  the  phyfiology  or  pathology  ?  Is 
there  not  fomewhere  a  medical  corporation,  fuch 
as  that  we  fpeak  of,  where  the  teacher  of  the 
practice  of  phyfic  has  at  all  times  given  out,  that 
none  of  his  pupils  ever  underftood  any  part  of 
his  doctrine  ?  and  even  appeared  to  boaft  of  it ; 
as  if  incomprehenfibility  could  be  a  matter  of  ex- 
ultation to  a  teacher  in  fcience ;  or  incapability  to 
comprehend  fuch  materials,  a  caufe  of  reproach 
to  the  hearers.  Let  the  fame  candidate  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of  attentively  perufe  the  remarks 
in  this  work  on  Univerfities,  and  compare  the  re  - 
fult  of  all  their  labours  with  that  of  a  few  men, 
who  made  head  againft  the  whole  collective  mafs 
of  them  ;  and,  after  making  fo  deep  and  exten- 
live  a  reflection,  if  the  etiquette  of  fociety  ren- 
ders the  diftincYion  of  Doctorfhip  excufable,  let 
him  decide  with  himfelf,  whether  he  ought  to 
value  himfelf  for  his  title,  or  his  title  for  him- 

If  what  we  have  faid  in  the  laft  pages  mould 
to  any  one  appear  an  approach  to  perfonality,  I 
anfwer,  that  he  is  miftaken.  Every  thing  that 
has  been  faid  in  thefe  pages  is  infeparably  con- 
nected with  the  fubject,  and  even  more  illuftra- 
tive  of  it  than  feveral  other  parts.  We  have  taken 
notice  of  a  body  of  men,  the  original  intention 
of  whofe  inftitution  was,//;/?,  before  they  entered 

upon 
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upon  their  feveral  departments  of  teaching,  that 
they  mould  be  poffeffed  of  abilities  adequate  to  the 
charge  intruded  to  them,  idly,  To  exert  thefe 
abilities  to  the  utmoft  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  ^dly,  To  encourage  and  fupport  by  their 
intereft,  influence,  and  authority,  every  effort 
towards  improving  any  branch  whatever:  and, 
if  fuch  improvement  mould  happen  to  be  fub- 
verfive  of  any  thing  that  might  formerly  have 
been  taught,  not  to  fret  at  the  difcovery  of  a 
new  truth  proving  the  detection  of  an  old  error ; 
but  recollect  from  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  there  is 
"  a  great  difference  betwixt  new  light  and  new 
"  commotions."  We  have  demonftrated,  that 
they  have  acted  diametrically  oppofite  to  every 
part  of  their  duty  according  to  the  description  jufl: 
now  given  of  it.  And  their  only  reafon  for  all  this 
unwarrantable  conduct  was  to  maintain  their  own 
doctrines  and  fyftems,  fuch  as  the  reader  now 
knows  them  to  be ;  and  to  fupprefs  a  difcovery  of 
that  magnitude  and  importance  which  we  need  not 
now  repeat,  and  to  purfue  its  author  to  deftruc- 
tion.  We  have  not  talked  of  any  of  this  gentle- 
man's adverfaries  as  individuals.  We  have  faid 
nothing  about  their  religion  or  morality.  No- 
body will  learn  from  our  detail,  whether  they  be 
men  of  polite  manners,  or  the  contrary.  We 
have  not  even  meddled  with  a  topic  which  ob- 
truded itfelf  upon  us,  the  confideration  of  their 

eftimation 


eftimation  of  money.  All  our  obfervations  ap- 
ply to  them  as  a  body.  And  with  refpecl:  to  him, 
to  whom  they  make  fo  united  an  oppofition, 
none  of  the  fame  particulars,  as  relating  to  him, 
have  been  taken  notice  of ;  though  every  thing 
of  that  nature  would  have  been  much  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  made  a  contrail  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  his  enemies.  We  have  ftuck  to  our  fub- 
ject,  and  oppofed  him,  with  his  truth,  and  the 
adherents  which  by  that  alone  he  has  gained 
to  his  fide,  as  a  body  alfo,  not  to  them  only  in 
the  fame  capacity,  but  to  a  world  of  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  wafpifh,  and  interefted  men.  And, 
as  we  have  formerly  faid,  fueh  is  the  weight  truth 
adds  to  his  fcale,  that,  ere  long,  there  is  not  the 
lead  poflibility  that  it  will  not  preponderate. 

While  we  have  thus  kept  to  the  proper  idea  of 
our  fubjecl,  and  avoided  perfonality ;  as  there  is 
one  who  has  thought  proper  to  ftand  forth  a 
champion  in  the  oppofite  caufe,  and  thrown  the 
gauntlet ;  we  hope  our  readers,  as  men  of  ho- 
nour, will  allow  us  to  think  that  our  honour  alfo 
is  engaged  to  accept  of  the  challenge.  Hoping, 
therefore,  that  we  have  obtained  their  permiffion, 
we  now  proceed  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  that  have  provoked  this  fingle 
combat.  A  worthy  gentleman,  and  friend  of 
mine,  of  whom  we  have  more  than  once  made 
refpeclful  mention,  and  who  has  performed  many 
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excellent  cures  upon  the  principles  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  he  heartily  embraces,  after  ha- 
ving, like  many  others,  been,  for  reafons  already 
afligned,  its  inveterate  enemy,  had  firft  been  ful- 
ly refolved  to  take  his  degree  from  a  neighbour- 
ing univerfity.    But,  upon  communicating  the 
matter  to  his  friends,  in  duty  to  them,  he  defift- 
ed  from  his  intention.    Rendered  obnoxious  to 
them  by  his  avowed  attachment  to  the  new  doc- 
trine, he  had  confequently  no  other  alternative, 
but  either  to  recant,  or  fight  his  way  through 
their  feveral  examinations.    He  chofe  the  latter, 
and  carried  his  point.    And  now  the  only  que- 
ftion  with  them  was,  in  what  form  to  let  his 
printed  differtation  pafs  to  the  public.    He  had 
compofed  it  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  new 
doctrine.    That  was  a  piece  of  conduct  by  no 
means  delectable  to  them.  But  their  policy  here 
was  very  fine.    Since  they  could  not  get  the 
author  to  renounce  the  whole  body  of  his  work, 
that  it  might  be  the  lefs  linking  to  the  readers, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine  had 
been  admitted,  they  made  it  a  point,  that  every 
thing  which  would  tend  to  render  this  fact  more 
glaring  mould  be  kept  out  of  the  thefts.  There- 
fore quotations  from  the  Elementa  Medicines  were 
peremptorily  forbidden.     The  author  made  a 
ftruggle  for  one;  which  was  the  69th,  70th,  and 
7 lit  paragraphs.    The  applicati  on  was  in  the 
following  words : 

A  a  Sir, 
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"Sir, 

«<  A  former  experience  of  your  civility  pre- 
«  vents  my  apologifing  for  troubling  you  on  the 
"  following  occafion  ;  viz. 

"  From  a  ftrjcl:  perufal  and  attention  to  my 
"  Diflertation,  I  find  it  necelfary  to  folicit  your 
"  approbation  of  inferting  the  quotation  I  made 
"  from  Dr  Brown's  printed  book,  to  which  you 
"  formerly  objected. 

"  Amongft  many  other  reafons,  I  will  fubmit 
"  the  two  following  to  your  confideration. 

"  \ft,  That  without  it  I  am  prevented  from 
"  faying  what  /  really  believe,  to  the  manifeft 
"  injury  of  my  Dilfertation. 

"  idly,  That  I  am  deprived  of  the  liberty  other 
"  candidates  have  always  enjoyed,  in  making 
"  quotations  from  any  author :  A  privilege, 
"  too,  which  was  promifed  me  by  Dr  Gregory. 

"  As  I  wifh  to  have  my  Dilfertation  printed 
"  immediately,  your  anfwer,  as  foon  as  conve- 
ct  nient,  would  oblige  your  humble  fervant, 

J.  Wainman. 

The  anfwer  was  as  follows : 
"Sir, 

«  I  objected  to  your  quotation,  as  I  have  of- 
"  ten  done  to  quotations  made  by  other  candi- 
"  dates ;  not  that  it  contained  the  opinion  of 
"  this  Dofior,  or  of  that  ProfeJJor ;  but  that  it 
"  contained  fuch  jargon,  as  could  not  fail  to  dif- 

"  grace 
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<£  grace  the  candidate,  and  of  courfe  the  Uni- 
"  verfity  which  gave  fanction  to  its  publication. 
"  As  to  the  liberty  you  fay  '  candidates  have  al- 
"  ways  enjoyed  of  making  quotations  from  any 
"  author,  right  or  wrong,'  I  never  heard  of  it 
"  before  ;  and  am  determined  to  give  it  no  quarter 
"  neither  now  nor  hereafter.  I  am, 
Sir, 

Edinr.  May  21.?     Your  moft  obedt-  fervant, 
i  7  8  i.     $  Alexr.  Monro. 

Here  the  reader  will  probably  acknowledge 
with  me,  that  this  was  a  very  ftrange  anfwer  to 
be  fent  to  fo  reafonable  and  modeft  a  requeft. 
It  gives,  however,  a  very  good  illuftration  of 
what  has  been  faid  before  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  junto.   Which,  viewed  in  all  lights, 
and  fcrutinized  to  the  bottom,  will  be  found  to 
have  one  uniform,  invariable  object ;  and  that 
is,  without  reafoning,  without  pretending  even 
to  colour  their  lhamelefs  proceedings,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  decorum,  and  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  and,  by  downright  outrage,  to  carry 
their  point  of  quafhing  this  doctrine.  This  diflerta- 
tion  wants  the  completenefs  that  the  author  would 
have  given  it  on  many  accounts.    For  though 
what  has  been  allowed  of  it  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  public,  is  in  ftrict  conformity  to  the  fun- 
damental view  of  the  doctrine  from  which  it  was 
taken  j  yet  it  could  ea'fily  be  perceived,  that  fe- 

A  a  2  veral 
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veral  parts  required  to  be  filled  up,  others  to  be 
polifhed,  others  to  be  a  little  retrenched,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  to  be  better  ad- 
jufted.    It  would  alfo  have  been  further  in  his 
favour,  to  have  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  fuch 
views  of  the  fubject  as  might  be  found  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  and  more  complete  ftate,  either  in 
the  original  work,  or  in  other  effays ;  and  which 
it  might  have  been  inconfiftent  with  his  plan  to 
transfer  into  the  body  of  his  work.    All  this 
would  have  thrown  a  light  upon  the  fubject, 
which  it  was  impoffible,  even  for  prof "ejfirs,  not 
to  penetrate.    But  that  was  the  very  reafon,  for 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  give  fuch  finiftiing 
to  his  performance.    The  doctrine  which  he 
had  adopted  was  meant  to  be  extirpated ;  and 
therefore  it  was  to  be  ftripped  of  every  comely 
feature,  that  could  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of 
the  public.    In  a  word,  our  author,  like  many 
other  candidates,  had  given  in  his  performance 
in  a  very  unfiniflied  ftate  ;  and  he  only  meant  it 
as  a  prima  cura>  intending,  as  is  ufually  permit- 
ted, to  give  it  more  completenefs  before  it  went 
to  the  prefs.    The  lefs  complete,  the  better  for 
their  purpofe  ;  and  therefore  a  point  was  made, 
that  it  mould  go  as  it  was.    Of  this  the  reader 
mufl  be  convinced,  when  he  fees,  from  the  di- 
rect proof  before  him,  that  a  fmgle  quotation 
could  not  be  permitted,  and  that  contrary  to 
their  public  faith  pledged  by  their  Dean. 
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After  laying  the  plain  ftate  of  the  faft  before 
our  reader,  let  us  examine  this  mighty  profeffor's 
reafons  for  rejecting  the  quotation  in  queftion. 
It  is  a  very  fimple  one,  viz.  becaufe  "  it  con- 
"  tained  fuch  jargon,  as  could  not  fail  to  difgrace 
«  the  candidate,  and  of  courfe  the  univerfty 
"  which  gave  fan&ion  to  its  publication."    It  is 
difficult  to  fay,  whether  this  gentleman's  words 
or  his  meaning  moft  want  a  little  fmoothing  and 
polifhing.    Refinement  in  language  and  fenti- 
ment  feems  not  to  claim  any  confpicuous  place 
among  his  accomplifhments.    The  journeymen 
bakers  and  brewers  in  this  city  are  a  worthy  and 
ufeful  part  of  the  community.  But,  though  they 
are  not  diftinguifhed  for  politenefs,  it  is  likely 
that  they  would  exprefs  themfelves,  upon  any 
fubjett  within  the  fphere  of  their  knowledge, 
in  a  manner  greatly  fuperior  to  that  we  have  be- 
fore us.     And,  with  refpect  to  delicacy  and 
juftnefs  of  fentiment,  we  believe,  nobody  who 
knows  the  characters  here  oppofed  to  each  other, 
would  hefitate  long  in  determining  to  which  he 
(hould  give  the  preference.    The  books  from  a 
father  and  his  fon,  concerning  the  firft  difcovery 
of  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  which  gave  birth  to 
another  from  the  very  ingenious  Dr  William 
Hunter,  and  which  laft  was  never  anfwered ; 
though  they  are  therefore  read  by  nobody  at 
prefent ;  thefe,  as  well  as  the  ftyle  in  which  they 
were  written,  arc  (till  frefh  in  the  memories  of  moft 
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people.  And  his  unanfwerable  book,  after  not  an. 
fwering  and  therefore  being  underftood  by  the 
public  to  have  relinquifliedhis  pretended  difcovery 
to  his  rival,  the  conftant  vehemence  of  language  in 
his  clafs,  ftill  upon  the  fame  fubjecT:,  only  equalled 
by  the  impotence  and  unfeafonablenefs  of  his  argu- 
ments, are  known  to  thoufands.  The  controversial 
fpirit,  which  diftinguifhes  him  in  his  lectures,  has 
ever  excited  him  to  the  fame  fpecies  of  rhetoric 
againft  the  greateft  names  which  come  in  his 
way,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  mifcella- 
neous  fubjects  which  he  touches  upon  in  his 
courfe.  Thefe  are  fo  many  inftances  of  there 
being  nothing  extraordinary  to  him,  in  the  ex- 
traordinary ftyle  which  he  has  made  ufe  of  in  the 
letter  before  us.  And  the  little  conviction,  that 
ever  arofe  from  his  controverfial  difcuffions  be- 
fore his  pupils,  is  an  equal  proof  of  his  powers 
in  reafoning.  If  harfh  language,  and  hot  ex- 
clamation, be  the  characteriftics  of  true  philofo- 
phy,  this  gentleman  is  the  greateft  philofopher 
upon  earth.  So  much  for  his  manner  and  fenti- 
ment. 

Now,  next,  to  ufe  his  own  predominant  ex- 
preffion  :  After  pafling  fo  harfh  a  fentence  upon 
the  poor  baniflied  quotation,  could  it  be  deemed 
unfair  to  demand  his  reafon  for  fo  blunt  and 
porter-like  an^alfertion  ?  He  mould  remember, 
that  he  is  not  here  acting  as  a  fecret  politician, 
and  performing  his  part  in  a  plot.   He  has  made 

an 


an  attack  as  a  foe,  and  avowed  it  by  fubfcrip- 
tion.  It  was  therefore  expected,  that  he  fhould 
appear  with  all  his  offen five  armour  about  him. 
But  where  are  his  arms  ?  Where  is  his  fhield,  and 
the  other  defenfive  weapons  ?  He  has  none.  His 
whole  enterprife  amounts  to  this :  Drawcanfir- 
like,  / /land  here,  and  Ifayfo;  and  "  /  will  give 
"  no  quarter  either  here  or  hereafter  /"  Could  it 
be  poffible,  that  this  laughable  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded on  any  comparifon  of  himfelf  with  David 
againft  Goliah  ? 

To  drop  the  metaphor,  we  call  upon  this  gentle- 
man for  his  reafon.  Did  he  ever  read  what  is 
publimed  of  this  new  doctrine  ?  Did  he  ever 
make  a  proper  inquiry  into  that  which  is  not 
publimed,  and  upon  which  the  fubjecl:  of  this 
duTertation  was  founded  ?  Are  there  not  a  fet  of 
men,  whom  he  and  we  know,  who  have  openly 
declared  that  they  could  not  read  the  book?  Whe- 
ther that  be  to  their  honour  or  not,  let  the  reader 
decide.  But  in  the  mean  time,  if  this  gentle- 
man, and  thofe  others,  confefs  themfelves  grofsly 
ignorant  of  this  doctrine,  upon  what  principle 
can  they  be  warranted  for  forming  any  judge- 
ment of  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  any  kind? 
With  refpect  to  the  little  portion  of  it  in  queftion, 
there  is  not  an  old  woman,  who  ever  had  mo- 
derate parts  as  a  woman,  and  tjiefe  not  much 
decayed,  to  whom  it  cannot  be  made  as  plain 
as  the  fimpleft  proportion.    This  work,  in  all 
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its  parts,  without  exception,  was  never  peru- 
fed  or  explained  to  any  perfon,  often  of  the 
moft  ordinary  intellect,  without  being  fully  un- 
derftood,  and  producing  affent  and  conviction. 
Yet,  while  that  is  undeniably  the  true  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  and  the  do&rine  the  moft  fimple,  and 
perfpicuous,  and  comprehenfible  of  any,  good  or 
bad,  that  ever  has  appeared  ;  I  have  had  another 
letter  put  into  my  hands,  in  which  it  is  called 
"  The  late  book  of  Medical  Revelations 
This  letter  is  fubferibed,  A.  Monro. 
Edinburgh,  May,  2  2d,  1781. 

*  Revelations  is  an  cxpreffion  among  the  vulgar  for  re- 
velation. But  that  is  a  piece  of  inaccuracy  in  language, 
excufable  in  our  author ;  as  elegance  of  ftyle,  and  literary 
accomplifhment,  occupy  not  his  attention,  and  gentlenefs 
and  refinement  of  expreffion  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofcs 
to  which  he  is  deftined  in  the  province  affigned  him.  If 
this  doctrine  were  an  apocalypfis,  how  is  it  to  be  explained, 
that  no  perfon  ever  came  to  hear  it  without  prejudice,  and 
even  ill-will,  to  the  author  ;  and  that  none  ever  heard  a  few 
leftures  without  conviction,  and  proving  fuch  affectionate 
pupils  as  no  teacher  of  medicine  in  Europe  at  this  day  can 
boaft  of  ?  We  forbear  to  give  the  catalogue ;  for  we  do 
not  choofe  to  exert  our  full  ftrcngth  :  we  choofe  to  ftop  in 
the  middle  of  our  courfe. 
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